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THE BRAHMAN’S LESSON. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





One Summer day a farmer and his son 
Were working wearily in the harvest field. 
It was a lonesome place, and dangerous ; 
For now was come the season of the snakes, 
Whereof the deadliest, a great, hooded Thing, 
Did sting the young man so that suddenly 
He died ; for remedy in plant, or herb, 
Medicinal root, or skill of leech, is none 
Against the venom of that dreaded death, 
That darkens the eyes at noonday, as with 
night, 
And chills the blood in the heart that beats no 
more, 
This happened ; and the father saw his son, 
Struck out of life so early, lie there dead, 
And saw the gathering of the hungry ants, 
Nor sighed, nor ceased a moment from his 
work, 
But now a Brahman chanced to pass that way, 
And saw al) this, but understood it not. 
‘* Who is that man there—dead?” ‘‘He was my 
son.” 
“Thy son? Why dost thou not lament him, 
then? 
Hast thou no love, nor sorrow for the dead?” 
‘*And wherefore sorrow? From the first bright 
hour 
When he is born, even to his last dark day, 
Man’s s‘eps are deathward ; everything he does 
Sets ever that way; there is no es:ape. 
For the well-doing there is recompense, 
And for the wicked there is punishment. 
Of what avail, when they are gone, are tears? 
They can in no wise help us, or the dead. 
But thou canst help me, Brahman, if thou 
wilt. 
Go straightway to my house, and tell my wife 
What hath befallen—that my son is dead ; 
And tell her to prepare my noonday meal.” 


‘*What manner of man is this?” the Brahman 
thought 
Indignantly: ‘‘Insensate, ignorant, blinc— 
He has no human feeling, has no heart.” 
So thinking, he drew near the farmer’s house, 
And called his wife: ‘‘ Woman, thy son is dead! 
Thy husband bade me tell thee this, and add 
That he is ready for his noonday meal.” 
The dead man’s mother hearkened to his words 
As calmly as the sky to winds or waves. 
“That son received a passing life from us— 
From that old man, his father, and from me, 
His mother—but I called him not my son. 
He was a traveler halting at an inn, 
Of which the master entertains the guests, 
But not detains. He rested and passed on. 
So is it, Sir, with mothers, and with sons. 
Why, then, should I lament what was to be?” 


Still wondering, the troubled Brahman turned 

To where the sister of the dead man stood, 

Bright in the lotus bloom of womanhood. 

‘Thy brother is dead. Hast thou no tears for 

him?” 

She hearkened gravely, as the forest doth 

To the low murmurs of the populous leaves. 

“Sometimes,” she said ‘a stalwart woodman 

goes, 

And with his mighty ax hews down the trees, 

And binds them fast together in a raft, 

And in a seaward river launches them. 

Anon the wild wind rises, and the waves, 

Lashed in tumultuous warfare, dash the raft 

Hither and thither, till it breaks asunder, 

And the swift current, separating all, 

Whirls all on ruinous shores, to meet no 
more. 

Such, and no other, was my brother’s fate. 

Why, then, should I lament what was to be?” 


Wondering still more, for still the awfulness 
Of death, which they perceived not, was to 
him 


The Brahman addressed him to the dead man’s 
wife; 

‘*And thou, upon whose loving breast he lay, 
Heart answering heart, and lips that breathed 

in sleep 
Remembrance of endearments without end, 
What wilt thou do without him day and 
night?” 
She hearkened tenderly, as the Summer noon 
To the continuous cooing of the doves : 

** As when two birds, that fly from distant lands, 
One from the East, the other from the South, 
They meet, and look into each other's eyes, 
And, circling round each other, bill to bill, 
Seek the same nest, on temple, roof, or tree, 
And rest together till the dawn is come ; 

Such was my husband's happy life, and mine. 
Was ; but is not ; for, as when morning breaks, 
Awakened, the coupled birds forsake the nest, 
And fly in opposite ways to seek their food— 
They, if it be their destiny, meet again ; 

If not, they meet no more—we meet no more, 
Why, then, should I lament what was to be?” 


Silenced by their submission, which was wise, 

Whether foolish heart think so or not, 

The Brahman watched the women in the 
house, 

As to and fro their slender fingers moved 

Athwart the sunlight streaming through the 
door, 

While they prepared the farmer's noonday 
meal ; 

And, watching them, was comforted to learn 

The simple secret of their cheerful faith— 

That Death the natural sequence is of Life, 

And no more dreadful in itself than Life, 

Stamrorp, Conn., July 8th, 1884. 
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TWO REPUBLICS. 
BY PERE HYAOCINTHE. 


Tue 4th of July, 1776, and the 5th of May, 
1789, have marked in the history of the Old 
and New Worlds two dates which we may 
well cail a Palingenesis. 

The first of these is that of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States of America. The 
second is that of the Opening of the Gen- 
eral States (Htdts Généraux) of France. 
From both sides of the Atlantic one may 
say with the poet ‘‘Noous ab integro 
seculorum nascitur ordo.” 

After this lapse of a century we can still 
ask what is to be ‘‘this new order of 
things”? No one can reply with certainty. 
Therefore it is supremely important to well 
understand the work accomplished during 
this first century; already accomplished for 
Americans, and which will soon be for us 
in France. 

The conditions in which the two Repub- 
lics were founded and developed are ab- 
solutely unlike each other. Forthe United 
States, these conditions were exceptionably 
favorable. Without neighbors, as without 
a history, this vast country seems reserved 
for a new experiment of human things. 
Surrounded by solitudes and by oceans, the 
Americans escaped all, or almost all, the 
difficulties which inhere in international 
politics. The immensity of her territory 
has kept her, and will keep her for a long 
time to come, from those redoubtable ques- 
tions of interior policy which in Europe 
menace the very bases of society. It seems 
impossible for us Europeans to believe 
what was assured me by the head of the 
Territorial Department in Washington, that 
by calculation they have enough unoccu- 
pied lands in America to give an acre and 
a half to every inhabitant of the globe— 
men, women, and children. 

Free from those bonds made up of glories 
and tyrannies, which attach us of the Old 











but the Indians, whose history is known only 
to her savannas, her primeval forests, and 
to the Great Spirit. I am mistaken. The 
founders of this Great Republic have their 
tradition, their history—not in America, it 
is true, but in Europe; and it was to con- 
tinue that tradition and history that they 
sought on those distant shores a refuge 
from religious persecution and_ political 
revolutions in mother-country and father- 
land. ‘ 

Hugh Peters, one of the chaplains of 
Cromwell’s army, in preaching before the 
remnant of the two legislative bodies, said 
to the Generals: ‘‘ Like Moses, you are 
destined to bring this people out of servi- 
tude.” Then, taking his head in his hand and 
bending low upon the cushion before him, 
he suddenly drew himself up and cried: 
‘“‘Now I have it—the Revelation! This 
army will extirpate monarchy, not only 
here, but in France, and in other kingdums 
that surround us.” 

This Puritan republic, which England 
would not have for herself, was exiled to 
America, where, in reality, it existed a long 
time before its proclamation of Indepen- 
dence. The Colonies held allegiance to the 
British crown, but they constantly fought 
against the royal governors, and governed 
themselves by their Ciarters and popular 
assemblies. 

The American Independence was not a 
revolution, but an evolution. We may well 
felicitate the American people; and, for my 
part, I envy them. 

To found our republic, our fathers were 
forced to break, not only from the past of 
France, but from the present of Europe. T 
know very well that it can be, asked if this 
were wise under such circumstances, and 
if it would not have heen better to 
have placed this immense social renovation, 
which became imperative ia 1789, under 
the protection of a liberal and a reformatory 
monarchy? This was the opinion of the 
greatest orator of the Revolution—Mira- 
beau; and of its most chivalrous soldier— 
Lafayette; and Washington openly regretted 
that the French people had not under- 
stood this. The faults of men and the 
decrees of Providence decided otherwise: 
Viam invenient fata. It was necessary that, 
between the former times and the new, 
there should be erected, like an altar of 
great expiation, as well as of grand initia- 
tion, the guillotine of Louis the §ixteenth. 

Divided asunder by the sword which 
severed the head of its king, France was 
violently separated from its own history, 
from its monarchica] past of thirteen centu- 
ries, as well as from all the other nations of 
Europe—even from those which were Re- 
publican, yet in a different manner from 
her—Switzerland, Genoa, and Venice. She 
plunged into that awful vortex of civil 
wars, encountering the formidable shocks 
of European coalitions, carrying the tri- 
colored flag into all the capitals of the conti- 
nent, and receiving three several times the 
invasion within her own. 

Forced to combat the monarchy with its 
own forms, militarism and centralization, 
France found in this necessity new and 
almost insurmountable obstacles for the es- 
tablishment of a truly republican govern- 
ment. With all her forces concentrated 
within hercapital, she was at the mercy of a 
coup @état or of the mob—two manifesta- 
tions‘of revolutionary forces, equally detest- 
able, which have thrown us in wild oscilla- 
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years. One vast military camp, bristling 

with bayonets, and always on the eve, or 

the day after a battle, we may say that 

France is delivered over beforehand to the 

victorious general whom her soldiers would 

not hesitate to proclaim Cesar. 

Thus the two democracies of the two 

Republics, which are as unlike as their re- 

spective Latin and Anglo-Saxon genius, are 

personified in two men, no less unlike—one 

a Virginia planter, Washington, and the 

other a Roman Emperor, Napoleon. 

And, while under the protection of their 

constitution of 1787, which has been in con- 

stant usage and always sufficient for the 

mobile and devouring activity of the Amer- 
rican democracy, the dynasty of its Presi- 

dents—which is, in reality, a kind of elec- 
tive and popular royalty, of which they 
have had over twenty representatives—we, 
in France, have overthrown, and not with 

great profit, several monarchical and repub. 

lican governments, making and destroying, 

within a hundred years, at least a dozer 

charters and constitutions! During this 

time America has added but one importanj 
clause to her Constitution; and that was im 

portant—the abolition of slavery! And |) 
doubt if the Anglo-Saxon, or any othe! 

race, would have resisted this strain so long 

But, thanks to the great elasticity Of oui 

race (which is in ignorance put down toc 

often as lightness of character), we are no’ 
only still standing, but determined witt 
the energetic endeavor, if not of youth, a! 
least of new birth, to go forward in the 
way of liberty and progress. I know my 
own country, and I have studied the great 
American Republic carefully, and I am 
convinced that, while we of the two hemi- 
spheres aim at the same results, we are 
obliged to use different means and unlike 
methods. 

America has its faults, and it will have 
its troubles. We, in France, are in the midst 
of both; but we are now bending our ener- 
gies to render our new Republic durable by 
being conservative, reformative, and pro- 
gressive. We must be wise enough to avoid 
the temptation of war, seeking revenge for 
our disasters only through peace. And if 
we hope to live we must have a Republic 
which will be as much an enemy of vice as 
of ignorance, of blasphemy as of supersti- 
tion. In short, we must have social reforms, 
political progress, and a truly Christian re- 
ligion working together. Such a Repub- 
lican government, I believe to be the only 
salvation of France, And. only such a 
government will maintain and continue the 
great Republic of America. 

Paris, FRance. 
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THE CHARGES AGAINST GROVER 
CLEVELAND. 


BY KINSLEY TWINING, D.D. 


Letrers having been received at the 
office of Taz InpePznpExt from two rep- 
utable clergymen in Buffalo, N. Y., 
charging Mr. Cleveland, the candidate of 
the Independent Republicans, with habits 
of gross immorality which, if true, would 
render it impossible for any Christian man 
or decent journal to support him, it was 
thought best, on consultation, that I should 
go to Buffalo and make personal and thor- 
ough investigation. of the facts. 

Accordiagly, I went to Buffalo, and spent 
two full days in the most thorough investiga- 
tion. One day I spent with the gentlemen, 
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are responsible for the dissemination of the 
stories, and following up lines of investi- 
gation suggested by them, and another 
in visiting the leading citizens of Bdf- 
falo, Republicans and Democrats, who 
best know Governor Cleveland, and who 
know all about the stories, and in getting 
their judgment as to his character. This 
investigation I made absolutely thorough. 
I depended on no reports of the newspapers, 
or of local clergymen or others, but only 
on my own personal investigation of the 
case. I am satisfied that I know the case 
from fuller information than do any of those 
who have given it private or public cur- 
rency. 

Now, it is not my purpose here to repeat 
the particulars of the repurted scandal in 
its grosser or its corrected version. Those 
who want it can get it from the publisher 
of the Buffalo Jelegraph, who will be glad 
to sellcopies. If necessary, Iam ready with 
the full facts; but it is not necessary here. 

The kernel of truth in the various charges 
against Mr. Cleveland is this, that when he 
was younger than he is now he was guilty 
of an illicit connection; but the charge, as 
brought against him, lacks the elements 
of truth in these substantial points. 
There was no seduction, no adultery, 
no breach of promise, no obligation 
of marriage; but there was at that 
time a culpable irregularity of life, living 
as he was as a bachelor, for which it was 
proper and is proper that he should suffer. 
After the primary offense, which is not to 
be palliated in the circle for which I write, 
his conduct was singularly honorable, 
showing no attempt to evade respon- 
siblity, and doing all he could to meet the 
duties involved, of which marriage was 
certainly not one. Everything here was emi- 
nently to his credit under circumstances 
which would have seemed to many men of the 
world to justify him in other conduct than 
that which he accepted as his duty. There 
was no abduction, only proper legal action 
under circumstances which demanded it. 

The facts which have been blown up 
into a case of kidnapping, are that the child 
being neglected and in danger of death, 
Mr. Cleyeland took into his confidence 
Judge Burrows, a citizen whose high 
character is clearly enough proved by the 
fact that he was then Trustee of the Protes- 
tant Orphan Asylum. Under his persuasion 
the child was surrendered by the mother to 
the orphan asylum, and regular papers re- 
signing her parental rights made out. The 
entry in the books is that March 9th, 
1876, Oxcar Halpin, born September 14th, 
1874, was received from his mother, 
Maria P. Halpin, at the board rate of #5.00 
per week, which, presumably, Mr. Cleve- 
land was to pay through Judge Burrows. 
Finding that in the surrender of the child, 
she had lost her claim against Mr. Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Halpin endeavored to recover 
him, and finally, as the asylum record gives 
it, April 28th, 1876, he was ‘** stolen” by her. 
In the mother’s hands his situation grew 
more alarming than ever. The ex-chief 
and the officers in charge agreed in repre- 
senting to me that something had to be 
done. Judge Burrows then directed the 
child to be returned to the asylum, where 
he is again recorded July 10th, 1876, as 
received from -———-. Asto the mother, 
who was out of her head in alcoholic frenzy, 
the officer Watts says that he acted on the 
right of personal judgment, usually as- 
sumed by officers in such cases, and took 
her not to the common lock-up, but to 
the more private and less rigorous Roman 
Catholic Providence Asylum, for both 
lunatics and inebriates, where she was 
placed to recover. She was not incar- 
cerated. She was not entered for perma- 
nence. The motive was not to hide a 
troublesome woman, nor to suppress a 
scandal, but to provide for a child aban- 
doned and in danger of death and for a 
woman out of her head by drink and threat- 
ening to throw her child out of the window. 

There remain the worse and damning 
charges of general libertinism and drunken- 
ness. | say distinctly, after abundant 
inquiry, that they are false. They 
are, I believe, the product of the im- 
agination of the stews. Every attempt to 
trace them led back into the merest gossip 
of saloons and brothels. On the other 
hand, my inquiry of the noblest Obristian 
men in the city, especially in the legal profes- 





sion, men above all reproach, men who will 
vote for him, and men who will vote and 
speak against him for political reasons, men 
who know Cleveland most intimately, who 
have been his partners in businéss or his near- 
est neighbors, men who know him by day 
and by night, brings the unanimous reply 
that it is utterly impossibie that such 
reports can be true. He is a man of true 
and kind heart, frank and open, so intense- 
ly devoted to his business duties that it is 
impossible that he should be a debauchee. 
He has the heartiest respect of the best 
families in the city, who only regret that he 
keeps himself so much out of the society 
to which he would be welcome. 

There are some _ severe prejudices 
against Mr. Cleveland in Buffalo. They 
have their chief seat in the saloons, 
against whose tyranny his election to 
the mayoralty was the protest of all 
good citizens of both parties. They have 
not forgiven him for their defeat. From 
the best sources of information I re- 
ceived testimony of the _ strongest 
character that Mr. Cleveland is a born 
ruler of men, of the greatest inde- 
pendence and honesty of character, a 
man who believes in reform to the bottom 
of his soul, and has the independence to 
carry it out, and “man on whom the re- 
sponsibilities of office have rested witha 
serious and solemn weight. The men are 
very few who could have received such tes- 
timonials to their efficiency and conscien- 
tiousness and independence in public duties 
as | heard given to Mr. Cleveland from 
the most influential and trustworthy citi- 
zens of Buffalo. 

And here I take the liberty to publish 
(and IT know it will bea surprise to Mr. 
Cleveland and all his relatives) a private 
letter written by him to his brother, the 
Rev. William N. Cleveland, on the day 
that he was elected Governor of New York, 
and which passed into the hands of a 
friend who has for many years taken almost 
a parental interest in his family, by 
whom it was given to me. 


Mayor's Orrice, Burra.o, N. Y., | 
November 7th, 1882, j 


My Dear Brother :—I have just voted, I sit 
here in the Mayor’s Office alone, with the exeep- 
tion of an artist from Frank Leslie’s newspaper, 
who is sketching the office, If Mother was here 
I should be writing to her, and I feel as if it were 
time for me to write to some one who will believe 
what I write. I have been for some time in the 
atmosphere of certain success, so that I have 
been sure that I should assume the duties of the 
high office for which I have been named, I have 
tried hard, in the light of this fact, to properly 
appreciate the responsibilities that will rest upon 
me, and they are much, too much, underesti- 
mated. But the thought that has troubled me is, 
Can I well perform my duties, and in such aman- 
ner as to do some good to the people of the 
state? I know there is room for it, and I know 
that I am honest and sincere in my desire to do 
well, but the question is whether I know enough 
to accomplish what I desire, 

The social life which seems to await me has 
also been a subject of much anxious thought. [ 
have a notion that [ can regulate that very much 
asI desire ; and, if I can, I shall spend very little 
time in the purely ornamental part of the office. 
In point of fact, I will tell you, first of all others, 
the policy I intend to adopt, and that is, to make 
the matter a business engagement between the 
people of the state and myself, in which the obli- 
gation on my side is to perform the duties as- 
signed me with an eye single to the interest of 
my employers. Ishall have no idea of re-elec- 
tion, or uf any higher political preferment in my 
head, but be very thankful and happy if I can 
well serve one term as the people’s Governor, 
Do you know that, if Mother were alive, I 
should feel so much safer? I have always 
thought that her prayers had much to do with my 
success. I shall expect you all to help me in that 
way. 

Give my love to —-, and to ——, if she is 
with you, and believe me, ‘ 

Your affectionate brother, 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 


It is now proper that I should indicate 
my own view of the effect the truth in 
reference to these unexpected charges 
should have upon Independents who were 
ready to give their support to Mr. Cleve- 
land. There is nothing in it that would 
naturally placate them toward Mr. Biaine, 
or mitigate their opposition to him. That 
rests upon grounds of public political 
morality. It does not require them to with- 
draw their support from Mr. Cleveland. 
That rests on the same grounds as their 
opposition to Mr. Blaine. But it does 





send them into the canvass with a fact in 
the history of their candidate which they 
cannot forget, and which they will have to 
carry as a burden. 

For there is no interest, public and politi- 
cal, higher than that of the family. If Mr. 
Cleveland is a rebel against the law of the 
family, he is a public enemy; and when 
he is shown to be so, I will abandon him. 
But such he is not, even though the lapse 
of which he was guilty, and whose punish- 
ment he was man enough to accept, is not 
to be palliated. Whether such an offense 
can, in the course of years, be forgiven, 
will depend on one’s eagerness to cast the 
first stone. For my part I can forgive it, 
when it has not been denied, and its bitter 
fruit has been accepted, and all the duties 
which grew outof it generously discharged. 

Serious, therefore, as this matter is, I 
cannot, amid the great responsibilities and 
pressing necessities of the politicai situa- 
tion, see that it authorizes us to set aside the 
conclusions which the whole Independent 
party has drawn from the tried, trusty and 
admirable public career of Governor Cleve- 
land, nor permit us to forget that above 
any other American citizen now living and 
known to the country he possesses in him- 
self the administrative ability which is the 
great and primary requirement ofthe Presi- 
dential office. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF PARTY. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LLD. 








OnE may take either of three positions in 
relation to political parties. Some there 
are who abjure all connection with any of 
them. They proceed on the silent assump- 
tion that parties are an evil; they dread a 
yoke which threatens to interfere with the 
unprejudiced exercise of individual judg- 
ment. On every separate occasion, when 
candidates are presented by the sevcral 
parties, they will choose among these candi- 
dates without the least reference to the 
body which they severally represent. In 
no other way do such persons deem it 
practicable to secure their absolute inde- 
pendence. Membership in a party they 
conceive to be a surrender of the rights of 
the individual—of his unfettered. freedom 
of action. This position is an extreme one. 
In a great community it is impossible to 
secure important public ends and avert 
serious evils without concert of action. 
There must be a combining of men of the 
same mind, and cordial association for the 
purpose of promoting the common cause. 
There must be an agreement upon the in- 
dividuals who are to act as standard-bearers, 
and a united exertion, by all fair means, to 
carry elections. Organization is requis- 
ite; conventions must be held; candidates 
must be selected on whom votes may be 
concentrated. If believers in a particular 
set of principles and advocates of a given 
line of policy stand aloof from one an- 
other, instead of joining hands in polit- 
ical action, they will see their opponents, 
even if these are a minority, triumph. 
They will spend their strength for naught. 
Moreover the continuance and efficiency of 
parties require that individual preferences 
in regard to the selection of candidates 
should, within a due limit, be yielded up. 
Unanimity on such points can seldom be 
luoked for. The preponderance of opinion 
must determine the action of the body. 
Even in the announcement of political doc- 
trine the individual can hardly expect al- 
ways to find full satisfaction. That is to 
say, the creed may contain minor particu- 
lars which fail to receive the sanction of 
the individual, who, nevertheless, on the 
whole finds in it a definition of his political 
opinions, which is, in the main, satisfactory. 
In the success of the party which promul- 
gates it he sees the best hope of realizing 
the principal ends, which, as a citizen, he 
holds to be desirable. 

At the other extreme from the separatist 
stand the unquestioning servants—we might 
say, the slaves—of party. They seem 
oblivious of the truth that the party is 
made for the country, and not the country 
for the party. They conceive of their fealty 
to party as almost on a level with their 
allegiance to the Constitution and the laws. 
They allow no exceptions to the ordinary 
rule that the candidates of the party to 
which they belong are entitled to support. 
The decree of the caucus is regarded as 





final and authoritative. To refuse to ac- 
cept it is “to bolt”; and ‘a bolter” 
is no better than an apostate and a 
traitor. It is imagimed that he has broken 
faith, that he has deserted confederates 
whom he is solemnly bound to uphold 
“through thick and thin.” Where this 
partisan spirit dominates, it is likely that 
the party thus raised to the rank of an idol, 
will be followed with blind servility in all 
its aberrations, Enough that the old party 
name remains, and the old party flag is up- 
lifted, and the traditional machinery of the 
organization is in full play. No matter how 
widely a party may wander away from its 
original path, and lose its characteristic 
genius and tone; no matter what new 
dogmas it may adopt, or what old dog- 
mas it may discard; no matter if its 
management has fallen into corrupt or in- 
competent hands; no matter what per- 
sonal or political unworthiness may cleave 
to its designated representatives, it is 
deemed sufficient that the party has spoken 
through its regular organs. There is no 
longer room for private judgment. This 
sort of political popery is the luw and 
Gospel of the partisan mind. It involvesa 
bondage more humiliating and more de- 
moralizing than the theories of Hobbes and 
Filmer. The servitude on which they in- 
sisted had relation to the state. The servi- 
tude o! the political partisan is an enslave- 
ment not to the civil authority, but to a 
faction. Everybody who knows much of 
history is familiar with the fact that polit- 
ical parties do notremain unaltered. They 
pass through changing phases of opinion. 
They may contend to-day for what they 
withstood yesterday. The record of parties 
in Great Britain and in this country abund- 
antly illustrates this statement. Hamlet 
and Laertes exchange rapiers. It has 
frequently happened that an organization, 
in process of time, moves over to the 
ground of its adversary, and vice versa; so 
that each comes to maintain what it once 
strenuously opposed. Besides the mutation 
of opinion, parties formerly pure may be- 
come selfish and mercenary. The character 
of a party, asof an individual, may de- 
teriorate. In the room of honest and pa- 
triotic leaders it may exalt to the head of 
its ranks unwise, ambitious, self-seeking 
men. The leadership of statesmen may 
give way to that of demagogues. Then 
again, in the lapse of time, old issues may 
pass away. Parties may be left standing 
face to face, when the objects of contention 
have vanished, and neither can tell what it 
is fighting for. Being, so to speak, with- 
out business, they are then apt to cast 
about for some new enterprise. Not hav- 
ing any commanding object to rally upon, 
they attempt to fly to all sorts of clap- 
trap, which the prolific brains of knavish 
politicians can hatch. In sucha state of 
things it is obvious that the ordinary ties 
which bind the members of a party to- 
gether are, with reason, considerably 
loosened. It is necessary for the individual 
who prefers country to party to inquirein 
what direction the path of duty lies. his 
it may not always be very easy to deter- 
mine. There are conflicting arguments. 
One may see or seem to himself to see a 
Scylla on one side and a Charybdis on the 
other. The results that are likely to ensue 
upon the triumph of either of two contend- 
ing parties, it may be hard distinctly to 
foresee. An account of advantages and 
disadvantages has to be made up in order 
to decide on which side the balance lies. 
This leads us to define the third position, 
which appears to be the one that the true 
patriot will adopt. He will recognize the 
necessity and the advantages of party or- 
ganization. He will condemn alike the 
spirit of faction and the spirit of servility. 
He will avoid the temper ofa prig. He 
will guard against an over-fastidious criti- 
cism of menand measures, the general drift 
of which is entitled to approval. He will 
not expect that the party to which he ad- 
heres will be impeccable, either in its ‘‘ plat- 
forms” or in its choice of candidates. But, 
on the other hand, he will follow the party 
of his choice only so long and so far as his 
convictions of duty permit. Occasionally 
he will not hesitate to withhold his sup- 
port from obnoxious candidates, and will 
be free to condemn new schemes and poli- 
cies of a pestiferous nature. His sympathy 
with a given organization will be measured 
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by its degree of fidelity to the spirit and 
aims which called that sympathy into being. 
He may even break away from co-operation 
with it altogether, in case he believes it to 
be no longer an instrument of good to the 
nation. In times ot transition, when old 
things have passed away and there is every 
sign of a new political crystallization, the 
call for independent judgment is specially 
imperative. No citizen can shirk this duty. 

In England, parties exist as they have al- 
ways existed in the past, but men do not 
feel bound to adhere with unfaltering 
obedience to the behest of party managers. 
Now and then a liberal ministry is deserted 
by a fraction of its supporters. sufficient in 
number to drive it from power. Every dis- 
passionate observer will acknowledge that 
a healthful public life in England is condi- 
tioned by this reserved right of dissent and 
revolt. On any other theory a party is not 
a body of intelligent freemen, but a flock of 
sheep. 

We do not assume to decide here how far 
these reflections apply to the existing con- 
dition of things in this country. The 
reader can judge for himself to what degree 
they are pertinent. Wesimply state ethical 
truth about which there ought to be no dis- 
pute. 

It follows that the attempt, by the use of 
the party whip, to coerce citizens into the 
support of measures or of candidates of 
which they conscientiously disapprove, is 
immoral. To yield to abuse and to menaces 
of this description is cowardly and degrad- 
ing. To sneer at men, who, with no 
desire ur hope of personal gain, simply fol- 
low their convictions of duty; to denounce 
and ridicule individuals who are con. 
strained, perhaps with profound regret, to 
leave the ranks of a party, in order to pro- 
mote, as they believe, the good of the 
country, is an unmanly and unrighteous 
assault upon individual freedom. Where 
is the party newspaper which does not 
strive to make converts from the oppos- 
ing body? If “bolting” is asin, why do 
they seek to induce others to commit it? 
Where is the party newspaper which does 
not try to win “ bolters” by representing 
that the party to which they belong is un- 
worthy of them? What is this but to en- 
courage what they stigmatize as ‘‘ Phari- 
seeism’’? If the assaults upon conscience 
and individual liberty, to which we have 
adverted, were to succeed, one result would 
be the unlimited tyranny of the caucus. 
Another result would be the undisputed 
control of the worst elements in political 
organizations. 

In a democracy, where party feeling is 
sure torun in so strong and swift a cur- 
rent, the presence of a body of citizens, 
who, while not standing in selfish 
isolation, but ready to co-operate in every 
righteous political effort, do, nevertheless, 
insist en judging for themselves as to all 
persons and measures, despite the edicts of 
the caucus, ‘s to be rejoiced in. Such a 
class of disinterested and upright citizens, 
however bitterly they may be derided by 
party managers, is anelement of health and 
of safety in the body politic. They are a 
continual warning to mercenary politi- 
cians, that, however nicely their schemes 
may be laid, they may, perchance, count 
without their host. They are constant 
witnesses to the truth that politica] parties 
do not exist for themselves, that they have 
no inherent sacredness, and no value what- 
ever beyond the good uses which they may 
temporarily subsérve. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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IS CHEERFULNESS A DUTY? 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 











I nave just been reading, in a volume of 
‘* Practical Essays,” lately published by Dr. 
Alexander Bain, certain remarks of his 
about ‘‘Common Errors on the Mind,” 
which seem to me to involve, and, perhaps 
to propagate, about as many errors as they 
expose. The errors which Dr. Bain com- 
mits may be less common than those which 
he confutes; nevertheless, they are becom- 
ing increasingly common, and there are 
wide fields of popular literature in which 
they are sown broadcast. 

Let us attend to one of the ‘‘common 
errors” which Dr. Bain is seeking to ex- 
pose. ** We shall first,” he says, ‘“con- 
sider an advice or prescription repeatedly 


put forth, not merely by the unthinking 
man, but by men of high repute. It is, that 
with a view to happiness, to virtue, and to 
the accomplishment of great designs, we 
should all be cheerful, light-hearted, gay.” 
He then quotés a few passages from Mr. 
Smiles and Sir Arthur Helps and other 
writers ancient and modern, in which such 
counsel as he has just described is given. 
It must be said, however, that the advice 
which he quotes differs a little from his 
representation of it. Cheerfulness these 
writers do, indeed, commend. Ido not find 
them bidding man to be gay. And between 
gayety and cheerfulness there may be a 
margin wide enough to affect, considerably, 
Dr. Bain’s reasonings. However, his reply 
to the counsel quoted is prompt and deci- 
sive. ‘‘I contend,” he says, ‘ that to bid 
a man be habitually cheerful, he not being 
so already, is like bidding him treble his 
fortune or add a cubit to his stature.” This 
quality of cheerfulness, he insists, is 
partly constitutional, and partly a 
result of the whole manner of life. It is 
impossible, therefore, for the person now 
habitually gloomy to become any more 
cheerful than he now is, without altering 
his physical and mental constitution, which, 
of course, is impossible, or else changing 
his manner of life. 

For the truth of this position, he argues, 
from these observed facts, that the cheerful 
temperament is generally found in connec- 
tion with youth and health, with corporeal 
vigor, and in the lives of those persons who 
are not greatly burdened with care and 
anxiety—pot conscientious overmuch—all 
of which, as a general rule, is undoubtedly 
true. Cheerfulness is an easier virtue to 
the young, and the robust, and the reck- 
less, than to the old, and the feeble, and 
the careful. The natural tendency of the 
physical and mental qualities and condi- 
tions named by Dr. Bain is to produce 
cheerfulness as it is the natural tendency 
of their opposites to produce dullness; and 
if man is simply a bundle of natural ten- 
dencies, then this reasoning is conclusive. 
But the question under discussion is 
whether man does not possess some meas- 
ure of self-directing power; whether it is 
not possible for him to modify, to some 
extent, his natural tendencies; whether 
the hilarious person may not temper his 
exuberance, and the gloomy person may 
not put aside his dolefulness. Dr. Bain is 
trying to prove that it is of no use ‘‘to bid 
a man be habitually cheerful, he being not 
so already”; and as evidence he adduces 
the fact that certain classes of persons are 
habitually cheerful, and calls this ‘‘ experi- 
mental proof.” But that was the fact with 
which we started. 

But the argument does not stop here. 
“The grand doctrine named the Correla- 
tion, Conservation, Persistence or Limita- 
tion of Force, as applied to the human body 
and the human micd, is now called into 
court.” The grand doctrine aforesaid was 
present, however, before it was called. 
Dr. Bain had already smuggled it in. All 
that is now taught under this head had 
been taught just as explicitly under the 
preceding, when it is said: ‘‘'To take on 
burdens and cares is to draw upon the vital 
forces—to leave so much the less for cheer- 
fulness and buoyant spirits. The same cor- 
poreal framework cannot afford a lavish 
expenditure in several different ways at 
one time.” It is only repeating this 
thought when the essayist says: 

** While we are expending ourselves largely in 
any single function in lar exercise, in di- 
gestion, in thought and feeling, the remaining 
functions must continue for the time in compar- 
ative abeyance. Now the maintenance of a high 
state of elated feeling unquestionably costs a 
great deal to the forces of the system. All the 
facts confirm this high estimate. An unusually 
copious supply of arterial blood to the brain is 
an indispensable requisite, even although other 
organs should be partially starved, and conse- 
quently be left in a weak condition or else dete- 
riorate before their time.” ; 

All this may be admitted. But is there 
not a good deal of difference between ‘‘a 
high state of elated feeling” and simple 
good humor or cheerfulness? Great excite- 





ment of any sort, whether pleasurable or 
painful, does, no doubt, ‘‘cost a great deal 
to the vital forces of the system.” But good 
humor is a much less expensive luxury. 
This discussion is not dealing with high 





states of elated feeling, nor with low states 





of depressed feeling, but with the less in- 
tense experiences of common life. And Dr./ 
Bain’s contention seems to be that ordinary 
good humor costs so much, physiologically, 
that ordinary folk cannot afford it, and 
ought not to be admonished to cherish it. 
Take the case of an average working man 
in middle life, neither exceptionally robust 
nor exceptionally infirm; neither reckless 
nor over-conscientious. Let us suppose 
that his habitual mood is rather sumber; 
that he is not in the habit of looking on the 
bright side of life. Mr. Smiles and Sir 
Arthur Helps pass by when this man is at 
work and, being good friends of his, venture 
to give him a little counsel. ‘‘ Cheer up,” 
they cry. -‘ You are robbing yourself and 
those about you of much happiness. Put 
the dark thoughts out of your mind, and 
call in bright ones. Do not let the sullen 
moods tyrannize over you. Fight them and 
banish them.” But Dr. Bain happens along 
while they are talking and enters his pro- 
test. ‘* You must not try to be cheerful,” 
he cries. ‘‘It will ruin your health. Cheer- 
fulness is a great drain on the vital forces. 
If you should be good-humored, instead of 
ill-humored at your work or in your home, 
an unusual supply of arterial blood would 
have to be sent to the brain, and that would 
leave other organs in a weak condition, and 
they would deteriorate before their time. 
Be grumpy, my dear sir, be grumpy! Itis 
the only way to preserve your health.” 

I must own that I do not perceive the 
wisdom of this counsel, even though it 
may be based on the grand doctrine of the 
Persistence of Force. I do not believe that 
good nature is any greater tax upon the 
vital force than ill nature is. I believe that, 
if the man in question should take the ad- 
vice of Mr. Smiles and Sir Arthur Helps, 
and should, by a steady and persistent 
effort of his will, succeed in putting the 
somber thoughts out of his mind day by 
day, and in calling in pleasant thoughts, if 
he should happen to whistle and sing a 
little at his work, and should accustom 
himself to speak blithely and heartily to 
his neighbors when he met them, his health 
would steadily improve. The notion that a 
cheerful temper makes a greater drain upon 
the‘vital forces than a morose temper is 
contrary to all experience. 

But Dr. Bain will probably say that the 
states of the temper cannot be affected by 
the will: that no man can change his moods 
by any effort of his own. This is the real 
question; and it is a simple question of ex- 
perience. Can a man change the current 
of his own thoughts, cease to think of un- 
pleasant subjects, and begin to think and 
speak of pleasant subjects? Can a man 
shake himselt free from depressed and 
somber moods? Has a man any control 
over his own feelings, or is their tyranny 
absolute? Most of us know that we have 
some such power as this; that we are able 
very quickly to affect by the action of our 
wills, by the direction of our thoughts, 
and the choice of our surroundings, our 
own states of feeling. In short, we know 
that cheerfulness is for us a duty; that, 
although it is sometimes hard to drive away 
the depressing thoughts, we are blame- 
worthy if we do not strive to do so; that 
when, in ordinary health, we become the 
victims of sullen moods, we are inexcus- 
able. Itis the persistent effort to obscure 
this capital fact of human experiences, to 
ignore the control that every healthy man 
has, or should have, over his own feelings 
and mental states, and to represent him as 
the slave of his sensibilities, that renders 
such teachings as these of Dr. Bain ex- 
tremely mischievous. Undoubtedly what 
he urges is true—that, by increasing the 
supports and diminishing the burdens of 
life, we can most effectually increase the 
cheerfulness of our fellow men. Whatever 
improves the health or relaxes the toil of 
the laboring millions will make it easier for 
them to be buoyant and light-hearted. But 
to say that it is only by such circuitous 
methods that any change can be wrought 
in the mental habitudes of men, that the 
human will is powerless to modify tempers 
or states of feeling, isto deny the funda- 
mental fact of human nature, 

A few pages further on, Dr. Bain dis- 
cusses another ‘common error on the 
mind” —viz., ‘that happiness is best gained 
by not being aimed at.” The notion that 
happiness js to be sought thus obliquely 








/and never directly he strongly confutes. 
‘*When we have discovered,” he says, what 
things promote and what things impede our 
happiness, we transfer our attention to 
these as the most direct mode of compass- 
ing the end. If we are satisfied that work- 
ing for other people brings us happiness, 
we work accordingly. This is no side aim. 
It is as direct as any aim can be.” ‘If Dr. 
Bain were not a professor of logic, I should 
venture to ask him whether happy people 
are not generally cheerful; and whether, 
therefore, aiming directly at happiness is a 
very different thing from aiming at cheer- 
fulness? ‘ You cannot be cheerful if you 
try,” he tells us, ‘‘ but you can be happy if 
you try.” Very well. We will try to be 
happy; and, peradventure, we shall become 
cheerful. 
CoLumeEvs, O. 





HOME VERSUS SALOON. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Presipent NarTionan W. OC. T, U, 








Dear InpEPENDENT:—Our Convention, 
held in the Smoky City last week, was so 
much in harmony with your life-long teach- 
ings, that I am moved to send you 
** notes.” 

l say ‘‘our” advisedly, for the Prohibi- 
tion Party is pre-eminent in dealing out to 
women not the chivalry of medisval ro- 
mance, nor modern conventionalism, but 
the practical, common-sensical ‘ chivalry 
of justice.” Hence, in the very nature of 
things, this is a party ‘‘come to stay,” and 
bound to win. The ‘‘ modern gpirit ” here 
finds its highest expression and completest 
incarnation. I write with the enthusiasm 
of anew convert, this being the first Con- 
vention of the kind in which I have thus 
far participated. 

We met in old Lafayette Hall, where, 
thirty-two years ago, the Free Soil Party 
nominated John P. Hale and George W. 
Julian as its standard-bearers. Old resi- 
dents told us that “fanatic” was the only 
name bestowed by average humanity upon 
the men whose movement resulted, eight 
years later, in the election of Abraham 
Lincoln. But, as for us, we could not have 
found persecution, I am persuaded, even 
had we sought it carefully and with tears. 
Everybody was kind; the best homes were 
open to lady delegates, the best hotels 
crowded by well-to-do ‘‘ delegations,” and 
the best newspapers were on their good be. 
havior. Figure the scene. The old hall 
decked with mottoes, flags and pictures of 
the favorite candidate; names and escutch- 
eons of the states adorning the gallery; 
also a shelf with wine-glasses tied with 
white ribbons and right side up, which, in 
temperance symbolism, means always up- 
side down. Opposite the huge platform, 
with its bouquet festoons, there is a band of 
music; over the platform arch, in large 
letters this device: ° 


‘* WE WILL VOTE OUR CONVICTIONS.” 


On the platform, among many others, 
are three men, about equally distin. 
guished in their relation to the movement, 
in native force and nobility of character; 
three of the most typical patriots of our 
era—men whose names history will not for- 
get. One of them is a well-known minister 
of the Methodist Church and ‘ Father of 
the Prohibition Party,” the Rev. John 
Russell, of Detroit, Michigan. The 
others are good Presbyterians, Judge 
James Black, of Lancaster, Pa. (first can- 
didate in 1872 for President of the party), 
and Hon. Gideon T. Stewart, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, present chairman of its National 
Committee. During the twelve years of the 
party’s life these men, at great cost of time, 
money, and popularity, have stood by its 
fortunes and trained it up in the way it 
should go. Great deference is shown them 
by this crowd of ‘new beginners,” and 
sweet to my earsare the ‘‘Hip,hip, hurrahs!” 
which gree: them and testify that comrades 
can be appreciative, though ‘‘ Republics are 
ungrateful.” At the chairman’s right sits 
the New York delegation, seventy-five 
strong. They had but five at the Conven- 
tion which nominated Neal Dow, only four 
years ago. Its chairman is the Rev. Mr. 
Bissell, a presiding elder of the M. E. 
Church, a gentleman whose fine presence 
and genial countenance would ennoble the 
United States Senate. Beside him is that 





accomplished writer, Professor Hopkins, 
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editor of the American Reformer, and near 
by, George Scott, Esq., editor of the New 
York Witness. Judge Groo, a first class 
Gotham lawyer, is in the delegation ; Virgil 
Willard, too, and the accomplished Presi- 
dent of the New York W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Mary T. Burt, of Brooklyn. Episcopal 
conservatism cannot win this earnest heart 
to the delusion of High License; but 
she gladly casts in her lot with us. 

Next in numbers (save Wisconsin) is the 
Michigan delegation, with fifty-four names. 
They did not muster a corporal’s guard 
**last time,” but hold the balance of power 
in the great Lumber State to-day, and 
came, by special cars, with a brass band to 
enliven the way, and ‘St. John our 
choice,” in big letters, that he who ran 
might read. With them comes Mary T. 
Lathrop, ‘‘ of ours,” the most gifted speaker 
in the state and with but few rivals in the 
nation. Later on she is made a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Convention, and as we ait 
together on the platform, looking over the 
tumultuous scene, when St. John is unani- 
mously nominated, she says to me, with 
profound feeling: ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 

Michigan has the high honor of giving to 
the Convention its permanent chairman, 
Professor Dickey, Principal of the State 
Normal School; and the journalists—who, 
by the way, are out in force, crowding the 
long tables at the front—declare him to be 
‘*matchless,” better than any other of the 
great conventions had the good fortune to 
secure. 

Illinois musters forty-five, and at the last 
state election cast the highest vote on 
record in this party, New York alone 
excepted. Noble men and women are 
these, who have borne and had patience; 
who, in a state where one town has paid a 
million revenue per month on its poisor- 
drinks, have labored and not fainted. Geo. 
Christian, a Chicago lawyer and humanized 
steam-engine, heads the delegation; James 
W. Haney, a three-hundred-pounder of 
royal manhood, sits beside him; and our 
‘diamond edition” of a journalist, who 
writes ‘‘ with nib invincible” and chooses 
the ‘elusive, reluctant, inevitable best 
word,” Mary B. Willard, editor of The 
Union Signal, is also here. She is of the 
stuff that they make martyrs of, and her 
motto is “Falter who must; follow who 
dare.” 

Wisconsin has five delegates, ranking 
only third of all the nation in the number 
of Prohibition votes cast at her last election. 
Samuel D. Hastings is her chief (formerly 
treasurer of the state), a Congregational 
brother, greatly trusted and beloved in his 
Madison home. 

Connecticut, a pioneer in this work, has, 
among others, genial Geo. P. Rodgers, of 
New London, and Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, 
corresponding secretary of the National W. 
C. T. U., who takes pen in hand to an- 
swer the queries of two hundred thousand 
women in our grand army of the Republic, 
and whose exceptional gifts and rare “talent 
for character,” inspire our deepest faith. 

Maine is here with twelve brave hearts to 
speak out for separate politieal action. 

The Massachusetts delegation of twenty- 
eight is headed by Dr. Miner, of Boston, 
one of the finest scholars in the Conven- 
tion. 

New Jersey's chief figure—and he is a 
grand one—is Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. She 
musters eighteen delegates. 

Ohio has forty-six delegates, among them 
Ferdinand Schumacher; of Akron, the 
great ‘‘oat-meal man” and millionaire, a 
German of the Germans, but also a chief 
friend of Prohibition; Mary A. Wood- 
bridge, whose marshaling of forces in the 
recent ‘‘Amendent Campaign” was the 
envy of party leaders; ‘‘ Mother Stew- 
art,” whose name as a ‘Crusader” is 
spoken of by two continents; Mrs. Martha 
McClellan Brown, of Cincinnati, the first 
lady who ever ‘joined the party”; the 
Rev. H. A. Thompson, President of Otter- 
bein University, and candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency on the ticket with Neal Dow. 

A unique interest centers in the Califor- 
nia delegation, whose leaders are Colonel 
Babcock and Mrs. Emily Pitt Stevens, dis- 
tinguished speakers on the Pacific Coast. 
This delegation is devoted to the interests 
of Dr. R. H. McDonala, President of the 
Pacific Bank, in San Francisco, and recent 





Prohibition candidate for Governor of Cali- 
fornia. This gentleman is a Kentuckian 
and was a Forty-niner; is worth seven mil- 
lions; is a noble, true-hearted Christian 
gentleman, who has for many years devoted 
time and money to the temperance cause. 
He is proprietor of the celebrated ‘‘ 
Bitters,” prepared chiefly from the ‘‘ Yerba 
Santa,” which was made known by the In- 
dians to the Jesuits in early days for its 
marvelous medical qualities. The bitters 
are strictly non-alcoholic, the liquor dealers 
having had an analysis made in the vain 
attempt to get them under a tax, and so 
diminish the enormous receipts. This 
medicine has been sold in every country, 
and by millions of bottles, wrapped around 
each of which has always been a total 
abstinence or Prohibition tract. But the 
press has started the report that California 
had put forwarda ‘“ Bitters candi- 
date”; and there is some misunderstand- 
ing of the case at first, which is fully cleared 
up by Colonel Babcock’s forcible speech, 
when he nominated Dr. McDonald. 

This is about the mis en scene, as photo- 
graphed by eye and intellect on Tuesday 
morning, July 28d. 

A prayer meeting has already been held, 
in which the first voice that fell upon my 
ear was that of Jennie Smith, of Maryland, 
our blessed little ‘Railroad Evangelist,” 
through whose labors and those of her asso- 
ciate, Miss Sherman, of Boston, thousands 
of brakemen, switchmen and _ other 
tempted ‘‘ boys,” have left off cursing and 
learned to love our Gospel temperance 
songs. 

**My Country ’Tis of Thee”! Listening 
to this martial hymn, by a Baptist doctor 
of divinity, we quickly ‘ come to order.” 
The gavel falls; Dr. Miner, chief of the 
Universalist denomination, offers a prayer 
that solemnizes all our hearts. C. L. Rose, 
of Pittsburgh Local Committee, then gives 
an excellent address of welcome. Chair- 
man Gideon T. Stewart then made an ad- 
dress incomparably superior to that of any 
other presiding officer this season; for I 
have heard those of the three leading par- 
ties in this year, when seven, claiming this 
designation, indicate the disintegration 
which surely precedes the death of old, and 
the birth of reform parties. 

He spoke as one inspired. His intensity 
of earnestness was almost painful in one of 
his slight physique. So telling were his 
arguments that I felt sure if I had never 
been a Prohibitionist I would lift up my 
voice and cry: 

** Now’s the day and now’s the hour.” 








Following the address came the announce- 
ment that the National Committee had 
chosen as temporary chairman the Hon. 
Wm. Daniels, a Baltimore lawyer, and 
President of the Maryland Temperance 
Alliance, which has put two-thirds of that 
state under prohibition. Never represented 
in the Prohibitory Party before, the Mary- 
land temperance people have burned their 
bridges and, ina convention six hundred 
strong, resolved to send sixteen delegates 
to Pittsburgh. This is a movement “ sig- 
nificant of much,” in Carlylean phrase; and 
when we see Alabama represented, and 
Texas, Tennessee, and Kentucky also, we 
get a foregleam of that fraternal day when 
there shall be no more parties along the 
lines of latitude alone, but, with a ‘ Solid 
South” broken and a ‘ Solid North” out- 
grown, America will be “‘ solid” for Pro- 
hibition and the protection of its homes. 

Mr. Daniels made a speech that ‘brought 
down the house,” in its first real enthusi- 
asm. 

Chief among the secretaries was Mrs. 
Woodbridge, recording secretary of our 
National W. C. T. U., of whose reports 
Judge Black said he ‘‘ had never listened to 
their equal”; and he has been all his life in 
public meetings. 

Women are learning esprit de corps ; and 
each one of our temperance army seems 
as proud of a compliment to her sisters 
as herself. In presenting the ‘‘ Memorial 
of the American Home for Protection from 
the American Saloon” to the Convention, 
I told the delegates that I had carried it, 
by order of the National W. ©. T. U. (or- 
ganized in forty-eight states and territories 
and numbering 150,000 members), to each 
of the political Conventions. I had not ap- 
peared before any of these personally, but 
had secured the kind offices of the Rev. Dr. 
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Delamater at the Greenback, Senator Don- 
nan at the Republican, and Major E. A. 
Burke, of New Orleans, at the Democratic 
Conventions. The first had favored a con- 
stitutional amendment relating to the liquor 
traffic; but failed to state whether for or 
against. The second was perfectly silent 
on the subject; but its candidate, Mr. 
Blaine, declared, in a public letter last No- 
vember: ‘*I would make the tax 
on spirituous and malt liquors a 
permanent resource to the states as a 
source of revenue”; and General Logan 
is famed for his plan to support the public 
schools by the liquor-license money! The 
third had explicitly stated its antagonism 
to ‘‘sumptuary laws that vex the individu- 
al.” Finding, therefore, nothing satisfac- 
tory inany of these quarters, I brought 
back the memorial dove to the home pro- 
tection ark, and asked the Noah of Prohi- 
bition to put forth his hand and receive 
her; for she had not found rest for the sole 
of her foot, and from the political world, 
sulmerged in seas of strife, she brought no 
olive branch. It is needless to say that the 
Convention pledged itself to the memorial 
with heartiest unanimity, 

The Committee, on platform, after hear- 
ing various representatives of labor reform- 
ers, the American party (President Chas. 
Blanchard, of Wheaton, making the ad- 
dress) assigned the work to a sub-commit- 
tee of five, with Judge Black, the chair- 
man, as chief. It was a novel position for 
a lady to occupy; but as one of the mem- 
bers I offered the following resolutions: 


‘Believing in the civil and political equality 

of the sexes, and that the ballot in the hand of 
woman would be a powerful ally to the Prohibi- 
tion Cause, we enunciate the principle and leave 
the outworking of this reform to the discretion 
of the party in the states, according to the con- 
dition of public sentimentin those states,” 
This was adopted, with the addition of a 
clause or two, amplifying the first state- 
ment, and was the only form in which we 
could have put the subject without doing 
serious injury to the W. C. T. U. and the 
Prohibition Party in the South. As it is, 
the principle of *‘ state rights” (on the tem- 
perance question) is clearly recognized, and 
our Southern allies are too generous to hinder 
the advance of such Northern States (Illi- 
nois in particular) as have found this work 
for the ballot immensely helpful in form- 
ing public sentiment for Prohibition. 

My second was this: 

** Resolved, that we favor the name ‘ Home Pro- 
tection Party,’ becau’e we believe it embodies 
the argument for Prohibition, puts the issue 
squarely and strongly before the people, is at- 
tructive to ear as well as heart, and containa no 
suggestion of coercion.” 

This was not reported by the Committee ; 
but, after reading it, 1 moved, as a com- 
promize, that we retain the name adopted 
in Chicago, two years ago (‘‘ Prohibition 
Home Protection Party”), hoping that the 
last might prove the survival of the fittest. 
But the delegates disliked the long name; 
and no wonder. They were hardly prepared 
for so great an innovation as a complete 
change of name, and so voted to be known 
simply as the ‘‘Prohibition Party,” which 
seems to the women, as a class, not so de- 
sirable as our own designation. I wanted 
the subject of scientific temperance instruc- 
tion in the public schools referred to, but 
the chairman thought this was unnecessary. 
Taken asit stands, the platform is practically 
the work of Judge Black, and though ex- 
pressed in cumbrous legal style, rather than 
with journalistic directness, it does great 
credit to the scope and sincerity of a truly 
noble mind. ; 

The platform was briefly discussed, and 
though it was frankly criticised as too long, 
the Convention adopted its provisions as a 
whole. 

Meanwhile the enthusiasm for Governor 
St. John was coming to white heat, and 
though the friends of other candidates duly 
presented their names, it was plain that 
this nomination was no sudden enterprise, 
but a long cherished purpose of at least 
two-thirds present. George C. Christian 
made a fiery nominating speech, which was 
received with rapturous applause. Michael 
Fanning, an Irish Catholic from the Michi- 
gan delegation, seconded the nomination, 
in a speech worthy of the Green Isle’s repu- 
tation for producing orators; Mrs. Clara 
Hoffman, President of the W. C. T. U. of 
Missouri, by request of the gentlemen of 





her delegation, echoed the nomination in 
one of the rarest and most classic ten- 
mipute addresses of convention annals. 
Dr. Miner, in seconding the nomination 
from the old Bay State, declared: 


“We want a candidate who knows the voice 
of God, man and the Devil from each other. He 
should be a man of known courage, pluck, 
brains and executive ability. [ do not need 
to say that the man who, while new to our 
party, is not new to our principles, is Governor 
St. John, of Kansas. No other name promises 
so much for the success of our principles.” 

When Ohio was reached the Hon. Gideon 
T. Stewart, favorite candidate of the “old 
liners,” took the platform in an earnest’ 
speech for St. John. This was a noble act 
and called forth rousing cheers. When the 
total vote was announced by Secretary 
Bartram, ‘‘ Six hundred and two votes cast, 
of which Jobn P. St. John has six hundred 
and two,” there was such a scene as well 
might stir the blood of age. Evidently it did 
so; for our benign looking patriarch, Hor- 
ace Waters, of New York, had tears upon 
his cheek. Many of us, whose voices could 
not be controlled enough to join in the 
grand chorus ‘‘Our God is marching on,” 
waved our handkerchiefs. Flags, banners, 
hats, handkerchiefs, umbrellas, and song- 
books, waved in one wild cyclone of de- 
light; men hurrahed themselves hoarse; 
and the tin-horn, in the upper gallery, 
added its shrill ‘‘ tantara”; but the upward 
glance of prayer in many a manly face, as 
well as womanly, told what were the hid- 
ings of power in this strangest of political 
conventions. 

Late at night the Hon. William Daniel. 
of Maryland, was unanimously chosen for 
Vice-President, amid similar enthusiasm, 
all expressing their pleasure in thus recog- 
nizing a “section,” which would be ‘ sec- 
tional no longer” when temperance rules 
the land. 

Meanwhile the National Committee had 
been chosen, with two representatives from 
each state. Five women are members, two 
of whom are upon the Executive Committee 
of seven. Among these are Mrs. Sallie F. 
Chapin, our gifted and representative South 
Carolinian, who, more than any other one, 
has helped forward our movement in the 
South. John B. Finch, of Nebraska, a bril- 
liant man and the best logician on our plat- 
form,is chairman of the National Commit- 
tee. He is also the chief good templar of the 
world, and there are 350,000 members in 
the United States. I. A. Van Fleet, editor 
of The Lever, of Chicago, is recording sec- 
retary, and Dr. A. J. Jutkins, of Chicago, 
whose ‘‘ Hand Book of Prohibition” excels 
all other authorities on the subject, contin- 
ues corresponding secretary, and Samuel D. 
Hastings, of Madison, Wis., is treasurer. 
The campaign will be free from personal 
attacks, but the record of candidates on the 
questious of prohibitory law and the wine- 
less dinner table will be thoroughly can- 
vassed. We know that the two chief Presi- 
dential candidates do not meet the condi- 
tions on either of these points. The Prohibi- 
tion Party holds the balance of power in 
six states; its aggregate of highest votes for 
1882 is 110,960, which is 100 per cent. 
higher than the Prohibition vote of any 
previous year, and outnumbers the highe st 
aggregate votes in the states from 1869 to 
to 1880 inclusive. 

The Associated Press, which, four years 
ago, sent but a paragraph concerning the 
Convention, now sent fiye thousand words 
a day. In half an hour Gen. Clinton B. 
Fisk and George Christian raised $5,000 to 
be paid yearly until we elect our Prssident. 
We have in Dr. McDonald, Ferdinand 
Schumacher and General Fisk, three men 
of large wealth devoted to our cause. The 
Hon. Hiram Price and Commissioner Dud- 
ley, ‘visiting statesmen” from Washing- 
ton, did not change asingle vote. Those 
delegates were ‘‘ unstampedeable.” Demo- 
crats had no more power over that Conven- 
tion than they have over the tides of the sea 
or the coming cyclones of the West. Iam 
personally acquainted with almost every 
member, and they are men and women 
dedicated, soul, body, and spirit, to this 
cause of the Home versus the Saloon. 
From James Birney to Abraham Lincoln 
was ‘a period of twenty years. From 
James Black, in 1872, first candidate of this 
movement, to John P. St. John will be but 
twelve years, if the Christians of this land 
will “vote as they pray,” even as the liquor 
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men ‘vote as they prey.” The battle of 
«St. John against the demijohn” is fairly 
begun. ‘‘First beer and then politics” is 
the battle cry of the fifteenth ‘‘ Brewers’ 
Congress.” ‘‘ First Prohibition and then 
party” should be the response of intelligent 
patriots. 
En route P1rTsBURGH TO Boston, July 29th. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE BELFAST 
COUNCIL. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 








I wave just seen the smooth, calm, 
lovely vale of Towyn, on the west coast of 
Wales, from which my sainted mother, in 
her childhood, went away with her par- 
ents, nearly seventy years ago, to find a 
new home in central New York. I have 
just visited the little village of Llanfyllin, 
near the English border of Northern Wales, 
where my honored father was born, and 
have sat down in the little stone cottage on 
the hillside, near that mountain village, 
where, in early childhood, he parted with a 
mother whom he was never to see again, 
in order to seek larger opportunity in the 
New World. I have just traversed the 
main lines of travel in North Wales, follow- 
ing the seacoast from Bangor to Abery- 
stwylh, penetrating the interior through 
Bala and Lfestiniog and the valley of 
Llanrwst, to Conway, with its charming 
castle, and thence going along the northern 
coast by Rhyl and the fair Vale of Clwyd, 
to Chester and London. Under the pleas- 
ant stimulations of such a journey, it will 
not be strange if I confess that the Belfast 
Council has already come to be, in lan- 
guage likely to become classic in American 
politics this Autumn, ‘‘oaly a reminis- 
cence.” 

It was a pleasant rather than a great or 
impressive convocation. The Conference 
at London, in 1875, which I had the privi- 
lenge of attending, was a private confer- 
ence merely, the only public service being 
held one evening, as a sort of pronuncia- 
mento, in one of the London churches. As 
the first real meeting of the Alliance then 
organized, the Council at Ed'nburgh, in 
1877, was one of peculiar prestige. The 
place in which it was held, the large list of 
distinguished delegates, the presence of so 
great a proportion of the Scotch ministry 
of al! varieties, the numbers and the special 
enthusiasm of the Presbyterian people of 
the city and vicinity, all combined, with the 
comparative novelty and significance of the 
topics and discussions, to make that Council 
specially conspicuous. Philadelphia is, to 
Presbyterians, a sort of American Edin- 
burgh; and the same general conditions, 
together with the very generous provisions 
of every sort made by the Presbyterians of 
that city, made the second Council even a 
grander affair than the first, our Scotch 
brethren themselves being the judges. At 
Belfast there was, of course, a smaller local 
constituency; there was, also, apparently 
less popular interest in the proceedings, and 
the relatively smaller building in which the 
sessions were held, and the severe restric- 
tions put upon the attendance, did much to 
restrict what enthusiasm the convocation 
might have awakened. And while no coun- 
cil could be regarded as weak, even in 
comparison with the two preceding, which 
had in it so many prominent and able men, 
yet the aggregate of what I may call per- 
sonality fell somewhat below that of the 
preceding meetings, and the papers and 
discussions, as a whole, failed, in my esti- 
mation, to reach the high mark attained in 
1877 and 1880. This was natural; and it 
may be anticipated that the council to be 
held at London four years hence will be 
less a gathering of notabilities, and less 
marked by conspicuous display of any sort, 
than even that at Belfast. Should such a 
result verify my prediction, the council 
there held would be in no sense a failure; 
it might even be more useful, as it ought to 
be, in the furtherance of the practical ends 
for which, rather than for pyrotechnic ex- 
plosions around the bonny blue flag, and so 
on, the Alliance was really organized. 

In one important respect the Belfast 
meeting showed a decided advance upon 
its predecessors. It was natural that, at 
Edinburgh, a considerable proportion of the 
time should be given to matters of organi- 
zation, to explanation and introduction of 
an alliance and to the exaltation of the 





common Presbyterianism. At Philadelphia 
much time was devoted, by the American 
delegates especially, to the task of showing 
to our European brethren how very ortho- 
dox and how very conservative American 
Presbyterianism is. An amused smile 
flitted across the faces of one or two of 
these brethren whom I met at Edinburgh 
and Belfast, when allusion was made to 
the ardor and excessiveness of that ex- 
hibition, and one of the most eminent 
among them repeated to me at St. Andrews 
aremark which he had made in private con- 
versation at Philadelphia: ‘I am regarded 
as a conservative up home, but I find my- 
self quite a radical here.” At Belfast, with 
a few exceptions, very little of this sort of 
effervescence appeared. The spirit of the 
Council was in a high degree liberal and 
progressive, as was apparent not merely in 
the vote on the admission of the Cumber- 
land Church, but in nearly every vote that 
was taken which bore on this point. The 
emphasizing of our traditional orthodoxy 
and our habitual conservatism was evident- 
ly felt to be needless, while the importance 
of our keeping up with the times and fac- 
ing current issues, and adjusting ourselves 
to the demands of a rapidly developing 
future were much more keenly appreciated. 
The general temper and drift of the body 
gave very clear and gratifying indication 
that the Presbyterianism of our day does 
not hope to thrive merely by living on the 
glory of its traditions, however grand these 
may be, but rather by such present action, 
by such vigorous progress in thought and 
act, by such strong movement along the lines 
indicated by Providence, as shall prove it to 
be the worthy descendant of so noble an 
ancestry. In a word, the Belfast Council, 
without being at all radical, was conspicu- 
ously vital, liberal, progressive. 

In another direction decided advance 
was manifest. Irefer to the discussion on 
the relations of missionary work as con- 
ducted by the various churches in heathen 
lands, and on the duty of Presbyterianism 
in general to sustain the relatively weak 
and needy churches of its faith and order in 
Southern Europe. By the good hand of 
God upon it, the Alliance has already 
done much, and is destined to dv much 
more, toward removing the scandal brought 
upon foreign missions through the apparent 
rivalry of different Presbyterian Churches 
working in the same field, as in India or 
China. That such rivalry has already been 
greatly reduced, if not entirely swept aside, 
and that the way has been opened for prac- 
tical combination of agencies and efforts, if 
not for actual service among Presbyterian 
missionaries in such fields, is due very 
largely to what the Alliance itself has been 
and has done. The time is not distant 
when, whatever may be the perplexities at- 
tendant upon a full solution of the problem, 
the Presbyterianism of the world shall be 
seen to be consciously, if not organically 
one, in its endeavor to bring the world to 
Christ. The Presbyterian Churches of In- 
dia or China, by whatsoever hand they 
were planted, or by whatsoever body sus- 
tained will, ere long, become essentiully 
one Church—a Church in which all Presby- 
terian bodies that have contributed to the 
result, will rejoice together. And may not 
this be a happy preliminary to that time, 
not very far distant, when evangelical 
Protestantism, with all its varieties, will so 
labor together, hand in hand, in the great 
missionary fields, that all its work shall be 
seen and known only as one? 

The Alliance has simply made a beginning 
in the business of building up an evangel- 
ical Presbyterianism in continental, and 
especially in Southern Europe. Encourag- 
ing action on this subject was taken at 
Edinburgh, and again at Philadelphia; but 
the Belfast Council did more than either of 
its predecessors to bring out the importance 
of this interest, and to induce right action 
respecting it. A brief tiip through the cen- 
tral portions of the continent, and especially 
in Italy, has impressed me asnever before 
with the need of more effort and larger sacri- 
fice in this direction. While I still believe, 
with many others, that the Roman Catholic 
Church is to be regarded, with all its errors, 
as a part, though a sadly corrupted part, of 
the one Church of Ohrist, I yet realize, as 
never before, how serious those errors are; 
how extensive and dreadful, if not hope- 
less, that corruption, That Church has lost 





irretrievably its power to reach and help 
savingly the mass of such a people as the 
Italians, to say nothing of the French or 
the Germans, among whom it is so mani-/ 
festly a tradition and a form, rather than a 
living force. And unless not Presbyterian- 
ism only, but evangelical Protestantism of 
every variety—not European Protestantism 
only, but American Protestantism also—shall 
take up more vigorously the gigantic task 
of carrying to these Catholic populations 
a purer, more inspiriting and sanctifying 
Gospel, I can see no alternative for them 
but progressive formalism, ending either 
in superstition still more abject, or in hope- 
less unbelief. What the Belfast Council 
has done toward promoting such an under- 
taking may be put down as one of its best 
achievements. 

The admission of the Cumberland Church 
into the Alliance was a right act. That 
body had been invited to the original Con- 
ference in London, and, had its delegate 
been able to attend, he would doubtless 
have been admitted without debate. It had 
appointed delegates to each of the preced- 
ing councils, and, after somewhat shabby 
treatment at Philadelphia, had again applied 
for admission, through a numerous and 
strong delegation. How could an organi- 
zation which had admitted without ques- 
tion a dozen Presbyterian Churches from 
the continent of Europe, with hardly any 
creed at all, consistently exclude this body 
any longer? Itis not necessary to argue a 
question which was so ably discussed at 
such length at Belfast. The issue of the 
discussion was inevitable, and is already 
known tv all. One point needs careful cor- 
rection. In the dispatches sent to America, 
it was said that the Cumberland Church 
was admitted by a vote of 112 to 74. This 
is an erroneous statement, originating 
doubtless in a want of acquaintance with 
the Scotch rules of order, under which the 
Council was at the time acting. There 
were in fact four distinct motions before 
the house at one and the same moment: a 
motion to reject the report of the Oom- 
mittee, which recommended the admission 
of the Church without any expression of 
judgment by the Council with regard to its 
recent recension of the Westminster sym- 
bols; a motion to postpone action to an- 
other Council ; a motion to adopt the report 
as it stood, and a motion to amend by ad- 
mitting without approving the recension. 
When the general debate on all these points 
was closed, the vote was taken first on the 
motion to reject, which was the true test 
of the sentiment of the house; and on that 
issue there were probably from twenty to 
thirty affirmative votes—hardly more. The 
motion to postpone was also lost by a still 
more decisive vote. The issue on which 
the votes were counted was simply whether 
the report should be adopted with or with- 
out an amendment, On that - question, 
many others with myself voted in the 
negative, not because we were opposed 
to the admission, but because we re- 
garded the amendment as containing an 
implied disapproval or condemnation of 
what the Cumberland Church has done in 
the matter of its creed. I venture to 
assert that the large majority of those 
who votedin the negative were as heartily 
as any in favor of the admission, and that, 
consequently, the positive opposition was 
very small—composed chiefly of the dele- 
gates from the Southern Church, and a few 
Scotch brethren, who had become need- 
lessly alarmed by the outcry that the Church 
was an Arminian body, and that its admis- 
sion would be equivalent to an abandon- 
meat of the doctrinal basis of the Alliance. 
I make this detailed statement to correct 
an impression which has already become 
prevalent in America, as I learn, but which 
is in no way justified by the facts in the 
case. That no harm, but rather much good 
will result to the Alliance, to the Cumber- 
land body, and to the general cause of 
Presbyterianism from the action taken, I 
have little question. That any Church, or 
any considerable number of individual sup- 
porters, will withdraw from the Alliance 
in consequence of this decision, 1 see little 
reason to fear. 

The question of the Consensus was em- 
barrassed by some entanglements which 
could not well be set aside. There were 
some who desired a Consensus which 
should be simply a strict and full state. 


ment of what is contained in the Reformed 

Oreeds—an historical document to be 

evolved by scholarly study, and to stand as 

a sort of embodiment of what all the 

Churches adopting those creeds were 

agreed in affirming as their belief. 

There were others who desired rather 
a comprehensive summary, based on 

those old symbols, of those great cen- 
tral truths which the Presbyterianism of 
our time regards as essential in belief. 
There were some who feared that any med- 
dling with these symbols would result in 
an impairing of their prestige or their con- 
trolling force; others who feared that the 
new statement would only be a reproduc- 
tion of the old in forms even less likely to 
favor freedom of opinion on controverted 
points; still others who were apprehensive 
that the Alliance would be diverted from 
more practical work, and might even be 
torn by intestine conflicts, through any at- 
tempt of this sort. What some of us 
strongly desire was a clear, succinct, prac- 
tical, irenic declaration, based historically 
on the creeds of the Reformed Churches, 
but expressing the present faith and con- 
victions of Presbyterians throughout the 
world on those points which are really 
vital in evangelical Calvinism. We judge 
that there are many ways in which such a 
declaration would be of immeasureable 
value, and felt that, in refusing to make it, 
the Council missed a grand opportunity. 
But the majority judged otherwise; and all 
friends of the Alliance will acquiesce in the 
decision. 

Looking toward the future, it may be 
said thatthesteps taken at Belfast toward a 
better organization of the Alliance, with a 
view to more of practical efficiency, both in 
its councils and in the long interims 
between them, are likely to bear good fruit 
in many ways. There will be less of the 
tendency toward partisan or provincial 
management, less of irresponsible or ques- 
tionable exercise of authority, less of 
demonstration and more of work. Dis- 
quisitions will give place hereafter to dis- 
cussions, and discussions will tend more 
immediately toward practical and useful 
ends. It is to be expected that one uniform 
body of rules of procedure will be adopted, 
and that business rather than debate will 
be made more prominent, The executive 
commission appointed by the Council will 
find out other ways in which the organiza- 
tion can be turned to good account; and, 
in the rapidly moving developments of the 
age, it may appear that God in his wisdom 
is providing forthe Alliance a much grander 
work than any that has yet appeared. And 
when the next Council shall meet in Lon- 
don, there is good ground to hope that, 
though it may have less of boastful blazoary 
about it, and may even lack some of those 
elements which have made earlier councils 
conspicuous, it will be quite as useful, 
quite as fruitful of good. God grant it! 

Lonpon, Jyly, 1884, 





THE NEW CASTE IN INDIA, 


BY BAM OHANDRA BOSE, 





Ir the concurrent evidence of physiog- 
nomy, language and immemorial tradition, 
or of the varied elements of the science of 
ethnology is to be trusted, several branches 
of bold but unscrupulous adventurers of 
the great Aryan stock emigrated, about 
four thousand years ago, from a busy hive 
of population in Central Asia, poured down 
on Indian soil through lofty mountain 
passes, overspread the land of the seven 
rivers and the Ganges valley, and took 
possession of some of the fairest provinces 
of a country, which in fertility, variety of 
resource, and wealth of scenery is sur- 
passed by no other in the world. These 
different bands of immigrants drove the 
aboriginal inhabitants into mountain fast- 
nesses and dark forests, and reduced those 
of them who preferred submission and be- 
sought mercy to a state of galling serfage. 
They, in the hight of their military triumph 
and social pride, applied varied epithets of 
opprobrium to the peoples they had con- 
quered with marvelous ease, calling them 
demons and cannibals, Dayeyas and Rakh- 
sases, and describing them as mousters in 
human form, disturbers of the peace, re- 
vilers of the gods, desecrators of holy 
sacrifice, and eaters of unclean meat and 





human flesh. And they never scrupled to 
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pray to their warlike gods to furnish gallons 
of exhilarating Soma juice, lead their armies 
against those of the unfortunate conquered 
races who dared to oppose their lust of 
conquest and territorial aggrandizement, 
and enable them to effect not merely their 
subjuzation but their complete extermina- 
tion. They were a white people, and they 
treated the black peoples with whom they 
came in hostile contact with unmitigated 
barbarity, driving them from their homes 
and firesides with al] the vindictiveness of 
a war of extermination when they opposed, 
and reducing them to tributes and slavery 
when they submitted. Little did these 
proud conquerors think that their own de- 
scendants would be black in process of 
time, and subjected by the law of righteous 
retribution to a treatment similar in kind, 
if not in degree, to that to which in mo- 
ments of thoughtless triumph and exalta- 
tion they were exposing the peoples they 
had wantonly conquered. But what they 
did not foresee has come to pass. 


The country they took possession of 
in such a spirit of wanton aggression flour- 
ished for a long, long time under their ad- 
ministrative ability and civilizing influence, 
till a body of literature grew up more volum- 
inous than any the ancient world had sent 
down to us. Butin process of time their 
descendants degenerated under the ener- 
vating and demoralizing influences of plenty 
and luxury, into an effeminate race; and, 
during the last six hundred years specially, 
the land of their adoption has been a prey 
to hordes of unscrupulous adventurers of 
breed looked upon by them as impure, aliens 
in race and religion, bloodthirsty Moslems 
of varied nationalities and features, the 
Afghan, the Patan, and the Mogul, and 
breeds representing a mixture of these ma- 
rauding tribes. And now another branch 
of their own race, whose physique, color, 
and mental caliber improved under a 
bracing climate and varieties of favoring 
circumstances, has taken possession of their 
land, end is ruling it with a vigor and ability 
which might lead them to blush, but with 
a disregard of current feeling, and a pride 
of race, such as may recall to our minds 
the barbarities wantonly perpetrated by 
them. 

Under the shade of a foreign government 
of unexampled vigor and energy, a new 
caste has been organized, as exclusive as 
the highest of the orders indicated, very 
graphically described in the Institutes of 
our national lawgiver, though by no 
means backed by a religious sanction. 
This ‘* Heaven-born” caste, as an English 
journalist ir Calcutta designates it, con- 
sists of our white conquerors, and is now 
widening so as to include their descendants 
of mixed blood. The caste feeling it repre- 
sents remains dormant so long as there is 
nothing but submission and obsequiousness 
on the part of the conquered people; but 
it ie stirred up to its inmost depths the 
moment the slightest tendency is ex- 
hibited by them to natural growth in so- 
cial amelioration and political regeneration, 
or by their true friends to a reform fitted 
to raise them from a lower to a higher plat- 
form of civilization. And when it is stirred 
up, woe be to the man or woman who dares 
withstand it, or utter a word of censure 
against it. Like the flaming sword in the 
garden of Eden, it turns every way, sparing 
neither friend nor foe, neither sex nor age. 
But its full momentum of vengeance falls 
on the devoted heads of the conquered peo- 
ple who have the misfortune to wish for 
growth, or whom philanthrophy attempts 
to guide. Vials of wrath are poured down 
upon them, and the vocabulary of vitupera_ 
tion and invective is exhausted to bring 
them into contempt. The words, “ igno- 
rant,” ‘* barbarous,” ‘‘ cowardly,” ‘‘ lying,” 
** cheating,” ‘‘ perfidious,” ‘‘ faithless,” with 
all their synonyms, are bandied backward 
and forward; and the boasted civilization 
ot the nineteenth century often rises from 
abusive epithets to blows, bludgeons, and 
shillalahs, if not swords and bayonets. 

This feeling has manifested itself in furious 
forms on various occasions during the 
entire period of British occupation of our 
country; but never did it rise to such a pre- 
posterous hight as when a benevolent 
Viceroy strove, but, alas! in vain, to wipe 
out an anomaly and obviate administrative 
inconvenience by conferring certain privi- 
leges on those native magistrates, who had, 





by years of faithful service and by dint of 
merit, proved equal to any trust the govern- 
ment might repose in them. The noise 
of the Ilbert Bill agttation, the tirades 
launched against native character, the mon- 
ster meetings held and the monster ovations 
delivered, the groans and hisses with which 
the vice-regal toast was received, the insults 
and indignities to which the poor natives 
were subjected, the street affrays, in which 
the conquering people showed their superi- 
ority over the conquered, and the language 
of defiance and rebellion hurled against 
Her Majesty’s government have reached this 
country; and no paper has done us more 
good by denouncing the caste feeling mani- 
fested in.these demonstrations than Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

The political consequences of this climax 
of race-antagonism it is not our purpose to 
set forth; nor is it our intention to con- 
trast the hight of expectation to which our 
countrymen were raised with the depth of 
disappointment to which they were hurled 
down. We turn to the more serious side of 
this monstrous exhibition of feeling, and 
we have not the slightest hesitation in 
affirming that the caste pride of the ruling 
race isthe greatest obstacle to the progress 
of Christianity in our country, greater by 
far than the ancient caste system. A 
drunken soldier professing Christianity, or 
a libertine figuring ina Christian congre- 
gation is an objection against Christianity 
so small that even Hindus laugh at those 
who advance it; but a Christian people 
tinged from top to toe with caste feeling, 
such as peremptorily refuses to raise mem- 
bers of a subject race to a parity of posi- 
tion with them, even when they are obvi- 
ously fit for it, cannot but be an irrefragable 
argument against the humanizing power 
of Christianity; and those writers, who, 
while ready to denounce drunkenness and 
debauchery, are afraid to speak a word 
against this crystallized monstrosity are 
straining out a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. 

This outburst of feeling has proved to a 
demonstration the impossibility, under pres- 
ent circumstances, of proselyting India 
through the instrumentality of East Ingians 
and Eurasians, asa class. Barring a very 
few noble exceptions, they have opposed 
native inspirations even more vehemently 
than the English themselves, and with 
ludicrous unreasonableness, inasmuch as 
they, as a class, are not included in the 
category of “ British-born” subjects, and 
have had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain, besides the gratification of their ani- 
mosity to those whose only fault is that 
they beat them in every field of fair compe- 
tition. Philanthropic efforts to raise these 
people from degradation are worthy of all 
encouragement; but the hope of influen- 
cing the native communities in favor of 
Christianity through them is, and will be, 
till a radical change in their consttiution is 
effected, egregiously fallacious. 

This caste feeling also shows the reason- 
ableness of the attitude maintained by the 
native Christians toward other Christian 
bodies in India. An editor of marked 
piety, marked ability, and marked igno- 
rance of everything outside the pale of a 
well-filled library, used to censure the ten- 
dency manifested hy them to union with 
their heathen countrymen rather tlian with 
their Christian neighbors. He failed to see 
that native Christians, like other human 
beings, cannot bear to be looked down 
upon, and cannot but be more desirous of 
marching alongside of their countrymen, 
than of forming the tail, as the native ex- 
pression is, of a dominant aristocracy and 
ite tail. In the second place, native Chris- 
tians cannot prove traitors to their country, 
and stultify themselves into the bargain, 
by taking part in movements fitted to 
stereotype the present degradation of their 
countrymen and exclude their children and 
their children’s children from offices of 
trust and responsibility. And lastly, na- 
tive Christians cannot give the slightest en- 
couragement to what, if entertained by a 
missionary, is sure to neutralize his efforts 
and nullify him personally. So long as the 
European and Eurasian Churches in India 
assume an attitude of hostility to native 
progress, a broad distinction must exist 
between them and the native Christian 
community; and it is refreshing to notice 
the amount of confidence the distinguished 
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members of that despised community have 
inspired among their countrymen by their 
decided attitude in the great Ilbert Bull 
controversy. 
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BY JOHN FULTON, D.D. 

“Gird up the loins of your mind; be sober, and 
hope to the end.""—I Peter, i, 13, 

Tuere is a striking difference, and at the 
same time a touching similarity, between the 
figures in which the Apostle Paul pictured the 
Christian life and that in which the same life 
was represented by the prince of the Apostles. 
St. Paul, weak and contemptible as he was in 
his bodily presence, seems to have been animated 
with the idea) spirit of a soldier; and it is from 
battle and the strifes of martial exercise that 
he borrows his favorite illustrations of the 
Christian life and the models of a faithful 
ministry. Somewhat different is the parable of 
that impulsive disciple who had literally drawn 
the sword, and who had learned that ‘‘all they 
who take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
To him, in the serener years in which he left his 
heritage of wisdom to the Church, the Christian 
life appeared rather asa pilgrimage than as a 
warfare, and his first Epistle is appropriately 
addressed to the strangers of the dispersion, 
whom God had scattered as pilgrims and s0- 
journers among the heathen. They were about 
to be called to pass through fiery trials, in which 
it was certain that they would often be compelled 
to fight the good fight of faith against foes within 
and without, Still, itis not on that aspect or 
part of their coming tribulation that the Apostle 
dwells. Rather, he would have them think of 
such things as incidents of their journey toward 
an incorruptible and spotless inheritance, whose 
amaranthine glory fadeth not away. He would 
have them manfully prepared for whatever trials 
God should see to be necessary and convenient 
for them; therefore he bids them “gird up the 
loins of their- mind.” But he would not have 
them prepare for oppositions or adversities, if 
such there must be, in the craven spirit of men 
who are always looking for defeat. God forbid! 
Every battle lost for Christ’s sake is a battle 
won, even as Christ himself crowned all the 
victories of all the wons by submitting to the 
ignominious defeat of the cross. But the battles 
of Christ’s noble army of witnesses are not all 
defeats, and always to expect defeat is to be 
always defeated. Therefore, he would have the 
pilgrim soldiers of Christ fairly and faithfully 
measure the dimensions of their difficulties, 
fearlessly looking fur defeat, if defeat must in- 
deed be borne, but with a determination to win 
victory whenever victory is honorably to be ob- 
tained, In the contemplation of their dangers 
they must be “sober,” that is to say cool and 
carefully considerate of the proportions of the 
peril and of the means of overcoming it, so as 
neither to exaggerate the one nor feebly to 
under-rate the other. Hence, it was necessary 
that they should cultivate the habit of resolute 
hopefulness ; for when one is fighting ary bat- 
tle, or engaged in any pilgrimage, it is well and 
wise, unless the undertaking is essentially pre- 
posterous, to refuse to contemplate defeat, except 
so as to plan against it or provide against its 
consequences. In the Christian warfare, as in 
the Christian pilgrimage, hope is as high and in- 
dispensable a duty as faith, or even as love, 
though love be both the life of faith and the in- 
forming principle of hope. A determined prin- 
ciple of hope, sustained against all presages of 
failure, has won every greatest battle of God 
that ever yet was won by human agency. Hence 
it is with a grand serenity of noble wisdom that 
St. Peter bids the pilgrim warriors whom he is 
addressing to “ gird up the loins of their mind,” 
and to ‘‘be sober and hope to the end.” 

Reverend Father in God, fathers and brethren 
of the clergy, and brethren of the laity, it seems 
to me that, when we come together to consult for 
the well-being of that portion of the Kingdom 
of God which is committed to our charge, we 
might well endeavor w gird up the loins of 
our mind to meet the duties, whether of battle 
or of endurance which may lie before us. To 
this end, I think we might do well to consider 
some of the chief difficulties which the Church 
is called to face at this time, neither refusing 
honestly to recognize existing dangers, nor, on 
the other hend, exaggerating them, but rather 
regarding them in a brave and hopeful spirit, 
as men who will not be defeated by a craven ter- 
ror of defeat. In this spirit, therefore, I ask 
you to measure the just proportions of two of 
the chief dangers by which it is currently be- 
lieved that the Christian religion is beset at 
this stage of the Church's warrior-pilgrimage. 

1. First of all, then, I must needs protest 
against that faithless and cowardly habit which 
unhappily prevails among many excellent peo- 
ple of complaining dolefully that this is a skep- 
tical and unbelieving age. That, in a certain 
sense, the complaint is true I do not deny ; but 
in the sense that it is peculiarly true of this age, 





as compared with former ages, I deny the prop- 





osition utterly, and, on the contrary, I affirm, 
in perfect soberness of conviction, that the 
thought of this present age is leas opposed to 
Christian faith than that of any age which has 
preceded it. Itis the merest commonplace to 
say that the intelligent thought of this age is 
occupied with Christianity as the serious thought 
of no other age in the history of the world was 
ever occupied with it. And here, be it under- 
stood that I mean thought in its best sense ; that 
is to say considerate, veracious, earnest thought 
in the best minds of all civilized peoples, and of 
many other peoples whom our Western supercil- 
iousness has misled us into calling barbarous. 
At this day three things occupy all serious 
minds—political science, which is simply the 
divine law of social well-being ; natural science, 
which includes the recorded observations of the 
laws of God in the physical world ; and religious 
science, or theology, which is neither more nor 
less than the study of God and man in their sev- 
eral natures and in their reciprocal relations. 
Into these studies there has entered a certain 
veracious recklessness of consequences, which 
has startled a sleepy Church out of its sense of 
calm security. Hence a surprised dismay, which 
could have no existence but for ignorance or 
faithlessness in the Church itself. The world 
has most unreasonably expected the Church to 
be always ready to reconcile the alleged facts 
and theories of science with the recorded facts 
of revelation, whether the alleged facts or the 
theories founded thereupon have been suffi- 
ciently verified or not. Unhappily it has seldom 
failed that some self-chosen representative of 
the Church has prematurely volunteered some 
tawdry solution of problems in which the 
terms were not sufficiently known or were 
wronyly stated, and then the votaries of science 
have laughed scornfully at explanations which 
ought never to have been made. The errors of 
scientific observers have been quietly passed by ; 
but the unwisdom of the volunteer defenders of 
revealed religion has remained to the discredit 
of their cause. The premature defenses of relig- 
ion, made by its unauthorized champions, have 
been as foolish as the proposal of the amazed 
disciple who, stupefied by the phenomenon of 
the transfiguration, and not yet knowing of the 
greater revelation to be made at the resurrec- 
tion, blurted out what he supposed to be a good 
suggestion, ‘‘Master, he said, “‘ let us build 
here three tabernacles, one for Thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias; for he wist not what 
to say.” It the suggestion of St. Peter, on that 
memorable occasion, could, by any possibility, 
have been fulfilled, Christianity would never 
have existed; and if the foolish utterances of 
ignorant Christian men, who have undertaken 
the defense of Christianity when, like him ‘‘ they 
wist not what to say,” could, by any possibility, 
have been made true, not only would the prog- 
ress of science have been stopped, but the truth 
of God would have been falsified. In view of 
the amount of folly by which the very name of 
religion has been shamed, it is not surprising 
that many scientific men have been ready to 
assume that the Christian religion is untenable, 
I do not say that they have been right. I deny 
that. LI affirm that their conclusions have been 
as rash in this reapect as any volunteer defenses 
of religion, made by its incompetent advo- 
cates, have ever been. I think, too, that, 
among the representatives of scientific thought, 
there has been a greater ignorance of 
religion and a greater rashness of con- 
clusion than there has been ignorance of science 
and rashness of explanation among religious 
men. But, be that as it may, the thing which 
does surprise me is that the so-called conflict of 
science and religion has not become, and is not 
likely to become, a conflict a l'outrance. The 
truth is that the outcry of a conflict between 
science and religion is not so much a declaration 
of war as an outcry of terror from both sides. 
As surely as there is a God in Heaven, so surely 
is it impossible for any of his creatures to be 
content to lose him out of their thoughts. It 
was a clear perception of this truth which 
caused a young and brilliant writer to put these 
words into the mouth of a distinguished repre- 
sentative of what is called the advanced thought 
of this age in addressing others like himself: 
‘* What, then, shall you do to be saved? Rend 
your hearts, I say, and de not mend your gar- 
ments, Seek God earnestly, and peradventure 
you may still find him; and I, even I, may find 
him also. For I—who am I that speak to you? 
Am Ia believer? No;Iam a doubter too. Once 
I could pray every morning, and go forth to my 
day’s labor stayed and comforted. But now I 
can pray no longer. You have taken away my 
God from me, and I know not where you have 
laid him. My only consolation in my misery is 
that at least I am inconsolable for my loss. Yes, 
though you have made me miserable, I am not 
yet content with my misery. And though I too 
have said in my heart that there is no Gud, and 
that there is no more profit in wisdom than in 
folly, yet there is one folly that I will not give 
tongue to. Iwill not say Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace, I will not say that we are 
Christians when we can sip our wine smilingly 
after dinner, and talk about some day defining 
the Father ; and I will only pray that, if such a 
Father be, he may have mercy alike upon those 
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who hate him because they will not see him, 
and on those who love and long for him, 
although they no longer can see him.” At the 
heart of all ingenuous unbelief lies this horror 
of atheism. The hands of all ingenuous unbe- 
lievers are spread abroad toward the God whom 
they have lost, if haply they may feel after him 
and find him. Surely our conflict with atheism 
cannot be a hopeless one when the best heart of 
it, and the best thought of it, are on our side, 
and groaning, half despairiugly, half hopefully, 
for our success. 

And indeed we need not be surprised if we 
should find our skeptical antagonists taking a 
secret pleasure in helping us out of the difficul- 
ties which they have made for us, but which 
they have found to be intolerable to them- 
selves. It is astonishing to observe how surely 
the great scientific thinkers are working out, 
on scientific grounds, solutions of the doubts 
and difficulties which, in their haste, they have 
been wont to cail insoluble. I think one might 
say, without availing himself of any of the re- 
cent and surprising utterances of distinguished 
skeptics, that their own declarations are suffi- 
cient to dispel the abysmal materialistic atheism 
with which our age seems to be threatened, The 
much vaunted theory of evolution which, in this 
connection, I choose neither to admit nor to 
reject, was by many sciolists assumed to 
be a theory of Nature, in which no concep- 
tion of a God should be required. Let us exam- 
ine it and see whether the conception of a Di- 
vine Actor is not the first necessity of its logic. 
Evolution is defined by Herbert Spencer to be 
‘*a change from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
through continuous differentiations and integra- 
tions.” If we translate this language into or- 
dinary English, we shall find this to be its mean- 
ing: There was a time when everything was like 
everything else, and when nothing was related 
in any way whatever to anything else. Nothing 
had any properties of its own by which it could 
be distinguished from another thing, or by 
which it could attract or repel any other thing. 
In all the undistinguishable mass, if mass it 
could be called, there was no motion, be- 
cause there was no force to operate upon it, 
or by means of it. If we have now an orderly 
world, in which the originally dead homogeneity 
of chaes has given way to identities and individ- 
ualities which are distinguishable because actu- 
ally heterogeneous, and which, nevertheless, 
cohere in one grand universal system, it is 
because another factor has come into that 
originally undifferentiated mass. That fac- 
tor is Force of one kind or many kinds; 
no matter which; the important thing is 
that it is conceded by the evolution theory, that 
“in the beginning” force was not operative in 
the undifferentiated mass, but came into it, or 
was brought into it, the evolution theory knows 
not how nor whence. But when the evolution- 
ist comes to examine the forces ef the universe 
as they are now cognizable to our observation 
and intelligence, he finds that they are only vari- 
ous forms of some one subtle force which eludes 
his search, and which, when it seems to have 
been destroyed, has only changed its form of 
operation. Hence he wonderingly admires what 
he calls **the persistence of force.” This dis- 
covery is a grand achievement of science, which 
itis necessary to define. Herbert Spencer ingenu- 
ously defines it in these terms: “By the per- 
sistence of force,” he says, ‘ we really mean the 
persistence of some power which transcends our 
knowledge and conception.” That, I humbly 
submit, is not strictly true; since a power 
which we not only conceive but recognize 
cannot be said to transcend knowledge 
and conception. But Mr. Spencer continues: 
“The manifestations of force occurring either in 
ourselves or outside of ourselves do not persist ; 
but that which does persist is the Unknown 
Cause of these manifestations. In other words, 
asserting the persistence of force is but another 
mode of asserting an Unconditional Reality with- 
out beginning or end!” What is this but to say 
that the persistent force which has made this 
orderly universe out of an original chaos, and 
which keeps it now in its appointed order, is an 
Unconditional Reality which had perfect exis- 
tence before the universe had (or could have) an 
existence, which is, therefore, of necessity self- 
existent, and which is, moreover, not only eternal 
but also omnipresent and universally energetic? 
A man not quite unknown to literature or philos- 
ophy expressed the same thought some cen- 
turies ago on Mars Hill, in these words: ‘‘Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you. 
In him we live, and move, and have our being.” 

But the agnostic replies that force, however 
great, does not necessarily imply the exercise of 
will, and, therefore, he maintains that the per- 
sistent, self-existent, omnipresent, and eternal 
energy which has created and which now sus- 
tains the universe, is as impersonal and involun- 
tary as the undifferentiated atoms of the original 
chaos. How, then, one may ask, did this Uncon- 
ditioned Reality of energetic force come to enter 
into the undifferentiated chaos? Being uncon- 
ditioned, it could have been constrained by no 
necessity ; and if not constrained, it must. have 
willed to enter into chaos and to make it a crea- 
tion. In a happy moment of spiritual insight 





Sehopenhauer recognizes more than this, and 
confesses that “all power is will.” It follows 
that the persistent power which sways the com- 
plicated machinery of this universe is the power 
of a will which not only creates, but controls 
that which it has willed to create. Itis one of 
the curious phenomena of intellectual eccentric- 
ity, that in this connection the exercise of will 
has been dissociated from choice and even from 
consciousness, Thus Hartmann says that there 
is not only a universal will into which all phenom- 
ena are resolved, but that it is an intelligent, 
though unconscious will. To me, I frankly con- 
fess, that this seems to be the last resort of will- 
ful unbelief ; for I submit that the exercise of 
will is necessarily conscious, and that the ex- 
ercise of an intelligent will without conscious- 
ness is humanly inconceivable and unthink- 
able. 

It remains only to inquire whether the 
unconditioned, self-existent, eternal, omni- 
present, intelligent and conscious’ will 
which has created and which still sustains 
the universe, according to the confession of 
the most eminent scientific men, is likewise 
the will of a moral Being. From the teaching 
of Herbert Spencer, one might hope so, since he 
says that the arrangement of the universe is 
such that the right has an immense advantage 
even in thestruggle for existence, But Matthew 
Arnold goes much further. In fall view of all 
that science has discovered and that history has 
discloscd, he declares it to be a verifiable fact 
that, in the government of the world, there is an 
Eternal (power) which makes for righteousness, 
so that the man or the people who would be well, 
in any best sense, must love righteousness and 
hate iniquity. If this be true, 1 know not how 
we shall escape the recognition of morality in 
the Eternal ; and if the Eternal is a moral Being, 
I know not how he shall fail to bea personal 
Being. How morality can be dissevered from 
personality I cannot conceive, It is true that 
Matthew Arnold quibbles about the words 
“thinking” and “loving” as applied to the 
Eternal ; but, setting aside some foolish speeches 
of eminent men, of which Mr. Arnold has made 
more capital than he can honestly believe that 
he was entitle to make, it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Arnold’s word-play on this part of 
his subject is worthy of himself, Most assured- 
ly, itis not worthy of the son of Thomas Arnold. 
Every intelligent Christian man knows that 
human “thinking” and human “loving” are 
merely suggestions of the perfect intelligence 
and morality of God, Our little brain-swirls 
can be nothing better than suggestions of the 
sublime knowledge of the Infinite; and our lit- 
tle loves can be no more than “ broken lights” 
of the eternal glory. No man knows this better 
than Mr. Arnold; but he also knows that our 
brain-swirls and our imperfect loves are our 
best and most spiritual suggestions of the un- 
approachable perfection of divine intelligence 
and divine love. Some day, I hope that Mat- 
thew Arnold will confess this, and thus undo 
somewhat of the evil which he has done to re- 
ligion and morality ; but, whether he does or not, 
the fact remains that in his years of scientific 
unbelief he has conceded, as a verifiable fact, 
that the Eternal maketh for righteousness. It 
is happily no longer possible for men in this age 
to believe in a god of their own fashioning, such 
as was the “magnified, non-natural man,” 
whom philosophers or theologians have from 
time to time set up for human adoration. This, 
I say, is well; and it is well for religion itself 
that the science of our day has helped to lift us 
up above the possibility of such a degradation 
of God’s image in our thoughts. How could it 
be otherwise? How could larger knowledge of 
any ope vast realm of God’s truth have failed 
to illustrate and glorify, and, if you will, to cor- 
rect or readjust the rest? It has done so, and 
may possibly do so still more in the fu- 
ture. But if it shall indeed be so, then 
this will be the strange but historically verifiable 
fact, that the scientific activity of research which 
has marked this age, and whose speculations have 
seemed at times to be destructive of the funda- 
mental conceptions of religion, has not only 
been led step by step to refute its own negations, 
and in fact to reconstruct the very conceptions 
which it threatened to destroy, but, by a Nemesis 
of divine irony, has been made to serve the best 
cause of religion by enlarging all our thoughts 
of God, and by making men more reverently 
humble in their contemplation of the Eternal 
One whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain. Surely, in view of these things, we may 
well take courage, manfully gird up the loins of 
our mind, and, soberly regarding the facts of our 
time, look forward with assured confidence and 
hope to the end. 

2. Let me now ask your attention to another as- 
pect of religion, which, tomany minds, appears to 
be utterly discouraging, but which I believe, if 
soberly considered, to be full of hope. It is 
said with truth, if not always with dignity, that 
religion is menaced in these days more from 
within than from without; that the danger to 


be‘dreaded is not so much a successful propaganda - 


of atheism asa tacit abandonment of Christian 


commanded respectful admiration, there is an : 
ominous timidity in asserting the doctrin 
to which they are committed by their author- 
ized standards; that, in fact, old standards of 
doctrine are confessedly becoming obsolete ; 
that a recent attempt to formulate a state- 
ment of belief which might command the 
adhesion of one great denomination of Chris- 
tians has served to show that no such formula 
could now receive the sincere adhesion of more 
than a fraction of its people if it did not tacitly 
exclude the very system for the sake of which 
that denomination came into existence ; that, in 
every denomination, a free handling of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures which, but a few years ago, 
would have been regarded as sacrilegious, is 
now allowed to pats without rebuke and almost 
without notice ; that, from this cause, the popu- 
lar belief concerning the Holy Bible has been 
thoroughly unsettled ; and that Christianity it- 
self, or at least what has been supposed to be 
Christianity, is slipping away from the professed 
followers of Christ. Such are the admissions 
or accusations which we hear from cvery side, 
now in the mournful jeremiads of devout Chris- 
tian people, and anon in strident notes of scorn- 
ful triumph from the enemies of Christianity. 
For my own part, when the mingled truth and 
falsehood of these allegations have been duly 
sifted, I believe that we shall find no cause to 
add our voices to the wailing of the jeremiad. 
Let us frankly admit that, pmong the Protes- 
tant bodies around us, there is a general slipping 
away from old standards of doctrine. It is true 
that old documents which have heretofore been 
regarded with almost superstitious reverence 
are rapidly becoming obsolete in the very com- 
munions which were established to maintain 
them. Itis perfectly true that the “Oreed” re- 
cently proposed for the adoption of Calvinistic 
Congregationalists is a creed from which Cal- 
vinism is eliminated. [tis not for a moment 
to be denied that the free handling to which the 
Books of Holy 3cripture have been subjected by 
learned and unlearned critics, has compelled a 
general, though most reluctant, reconsideration 
of the whole subject of the position of the 
Sacred Volume in the system and theory of the 
Church of Christ. Even if it were honest or hon- 
orable to shut our eyes to these manifest facts, it 
would be most unwise to do so, It is never wise 
to shut our eyes, like ostriches, to manifest facts ; 
the facts remain and the willful blindness cannot 
be kept up. Let us, then, soberly inspect the 
facts which force themselves on our attention. 
If we admit the fact that many old beliefs are 
ping from the thought of Protestant 
Christians, let us not fail to inquire, How 
old are these beliefs? Not very old are any 
of them, when we come to think. The oldest 
of them is not much older than three centuries. 
The Christian religion had flourished for some 
sixteen centuries before Arminiapism or Calvin- 
ism or any of the brood of sixteenth century 
theologies had been spawned, If every one of 
them were to be scotched this day, are we to 
suppose that the faith of Christ, which had ex- 
isted sixteen hundred years without them would 
be injured by their death? I trow not, I regard 
it as an inestimable blessing that these so-called 
old beliefs, which are in fact, mere sixteenth cen- 
tury novelties, are manifestly doomed, if not 
already deud. Thosé things were not the faith 
of Christ, but crude philosophies encrusted 
round that better faith, and almost crushing ite 
vitality. Every one of them, without exception, 
led.to schisms and divisions among the followers 
of Christ, who ought to have been one in bim. 
It is a good and hopeful sign of these days that 
causes of contention, which have rent the body 
of our Lord with cruel wounds, are ceasing to 
exist. When f read the proposed ‘ Creed,” re- 
cently set forth by the most eminent divines of 
the Congregational communicn, I approached 
it, I believe, with every disposition to consider it 
in a spirit of generous appreciation; but I tell 
you, brethren, that I did not expect ‘to find in it 
what I rejoiced to find; that is to say, the old 
faith of the Fathers, the old faith of Nicaea and 
Chalcedon, with hardly a trace of sixteenth cen- 
tury crudity, and with subordinate doctrines for 
the most part couched in scriptural language, 
chosen with exceeding wisdom. I do not pro- 
fess to approve of every phase of that proposed 
Creed.” Ihave no need todo that. But this 
I say, that any man who holds that ‘ Oreed” 
might, without let or hindrance, hold the orders 
of this Church, so far as doctrine is concerned. 
And this I say, that, if the founders of English 
independency, which was the mother of New 
England Congregationalism, had been content 
with the doctrines of that Creed, neither inde- 
pendency nor Congreggtionalism would ever 
have forsaken the communion of the Church of 
England, which is the common mother of us all. 
That we shall one day come together again once 
more in God’s good time, I have no doubt at all. 
That the visible unity of all the followere of 
Christ is predestined by the will of God, I can- 
not doubt, since Jesus prayed for it. Until they 
shall be manifestly one, so that the world shall 
be forced t6 recognize their unity, I hold that 
the fullness of the Gentiles cannot be gathered 





prayer “ that they all may be one, that the world 
may believe that thou has sent me.” Therefore, 


"in ; for so I understand the words of Christ’s~ 


‘IT must needs rejoice when causes of three cen- 


turies of shameful wrangling and contention 
among followers of Christ are falling into 
merited oblivion. Christianity is surely none the 
worse for that. On the contrary, it is indefinitely 
stronger even now because of it, and the dawn- 
ing of a better, brighter, happier, holier future 
must be nigh at hand when powers of darkness 
and confusion are retiring rilently and sulleniy, 
as if they knew that their long night of mischief 
is already past. 

{t would be too much to expect that so great a 
gain should be accomplished without some tem- 
porary loss. The progress of Christianity, like 
all other social and spiritual progress, is never 
uniform, but always partial in its movements 
and developments. While one wing of the army 
is advancing, we may often look to find the 
other lagging, wavering, or scattered by some 
unforeseen assault, That it has been so in this 
case, isa solemn fact, which it becomes us to 
consider as to ite extent, its canses, and its 
probable results. What, then, is the special loss 
to be considered? This, it seems to me. The 
sixteenth century novelties which are dead or 
dying in our day have not been killed or crippled 
by direct assault of argument. We cannot boast 
over them as though they were the captives of 
our bow and spear. They have been swept away 
by the resistless force of a rising tide of moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual integrity, which could 
no longer tolerate them if it would, and would 
notifitcould. To the average Protestant it has 
seemed as if the mighty drift, which has engulfed 
or swept away 80 many of the novelties which he 
has been accustomed to regard as ancient land- 
marks, must also have shaken the foundations 
of the Christian faith itself. Some, indeed, have 
been sadly searching for some new ground where 
they may consistently retain that name of 
Christian which is dear to them, though its 
significance appears to them to require some 
new definition. In Presbyterian Scotland some 
of the most eminent divines have been making a 
sorry and sorrowful attempt of this kind in a 
volume of ‘‘Sco‘ch Sermons,” in which one of the 
writers sums up the list of “ things that cannot 
be shaken ” by the present drift, and places in it 
only these three—God, Righteousness, and Im- 
mortality! There, surely, “the Fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” Nowhere in the world has the love 
of sixteenth century noveltics been more invet- 
erate than in Scottich Presbyterianiem, No- 
where have the arbitrary definitions of that 
epoch been more rutlessty imposed. Nowhere 
has the Christian faith been more dogmatically 
bound up with the crude philosophy of a single 
age. Now we see the retribution which was fore- 
ordained in the facts of the case. No human 
philosophy of any age can stand unchanged 
before the changes which occur from time to 
time in human knowledge and capacity. From 
age to age the stand-point of the human intellect 
is moved. The men of this age can no longer see 
things as they seemed to any previous generation, 
To bind up the eternal facts of the faith of 
Christ with the transient philosophical concep- 
tions of any given age, ae if the faith must stand 
or fall with them, is to prepare the way for 
much apostasy whenever any later age shall cast 
aside the intellectual old clothes of the former 
time. Then the latter generation, trained in the 
belief that the foundation facts of Christianity are 
part and parcel of an intellectual system which 
it has outgrown and must reject, takes it for 
granted that Christianity must also be re- 
nounced, Thus, in the course of time, wide- 
spread apostasy is the assured result of the pre- 
sumptuous iniquity of setting up human opin- 
ions, however piously held or apparently true, 
asif they were a necessary part or complement 
of the essential facts which alone constitute the 
faith of Christ. 

In no single particular has the unauthorized 
definition of doctrine been more signally smitten 
with the rebuke of inevitable retribution than 
in connection with the Holy Seriptures. Ln the 
revolt from Papal usurpation, which issued in 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, the 
reforming charches, with the sole exception of 
the Church of England, had the misfortune to 
confound the Roman Patriarchate with the 
Catholic Church of Christ; and, hence, when 
they threw off the yoke of the uncatholic dom- 
ination of the Roman Pontiff, they unhappily 
threw off with it the whole principle of alle- 
giance to the Catholic Church, But, unless they 
were prepared to confess that they were in fact 
establishing a new religion, it was necessary for 
them to find some ancient authority to which 
they might submit and by which they might be 
sustained. The supreme authority to which 
they bowed was that of Holy Scripture. With 
a sublimely unconscious audacity, they accepted 
current topics of the Sacred Writings as infalli- 
bly correct. With no critical examination of 
texts or codices, they assumed that every word 
arid syllable of the current Scriptures was the 
direct, immediate utterance of God himself, ss 
verily as if it had been written with the finger 
of God, They declared that the Scriptures need 
for their interpretation neither personal learn- 





fectly intelligible to the private judgment of 
the ignorant as well as of the learned. Rejecting 
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all ancient traditions and all Catholic authority, 
they proclaimed that ‘‘ the Bible alone is the re- 
ligion of Protestants,” and that to doubt or deny 
Protestant theories of the Bible was to doubt or 
deny Christianity itself. Never did men more 
diligently dig pits for their own children to fall 
into. It is needless to say that every one of 
these bold postulates of popular Protestantism 
was & monstrous novelty, unknown to Christian- 
ity until that age, and wholly destitute of the 
authority of Scripture itself. ‘The progress of sci- 
ence has demonstrated, time and again, that the 
apparently plain, literal meaning of certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures, as they have been always 
before understood, is not capable of recon. 
ciliation with ascertained facts ; and though this 
may have compelled the learned theologian mere- 
ly to revise bis former interpretation of the Sacred 
Record, it has very reasonably been supposed by 
ordinary men to involve a rejection ef the Record 
itself, and, hence, on Protestant principles, to 
require a rejection of the religion of which that 
Record is assumed to be the sole authority. 
Then, the innumerable variations of Protestant- 
ism have furnished so absurd a commentary on the 
alleged sufficiency of private judgment, that, while 
sume have sought refuge in the pretended infalli- 
bility of the Church of Rome, many more have 
given up all faith in the scriptural authority 
which appears to justify the holding of opinions 
which are mutually destructive. And now, when 
biblical criticism has utterly shattered the whole 
theory of verbal inspiration, by showing the 
comparatively modern date of the oldest exist- 
ing copies of many portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and by pointing out many thousands of 
minute but real discrepancies in the copies 
which we have, how shall we wonder if men 
trained to believe that the Bible alone 1s the 
foundation of their religion, have rejected a re- 
ligion whose svle autho-ity, they are now told, is 
not the Word of God in the sense in which they 
have been taught so to consider it. For my part, 
I cannot wonder that in these last days so many 
Protestants have renounced their faith, any 
more than I can wonder that the nineteenth 
century revolt from Romanism, in countries 
subject to the Roman obedience, is immeasurably 
more destructive than that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. I wonder, rather, that the number of 
apostates is so few; and I cannot but admire 
the spiritual vitality of a faith which has main- 
tained itself among them while the theories by 
which it is professedly maintained Lave been on 
all sides crumbling into dust. Verily Christ is 
his own evidence ; and there are this day hun- 
dreds of thousands of Christian people who 
know little of the so-called ‘ evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” or who are ill contented with the sort of 
evidences which they have received from human 
teachers, but who still have joy and peace in be- 
lieving, because they can say, from the fullness 
of a sure experience, “I know in whom I have 
believed.” In any sober consideration of the 
dangers of the present time, this is a factor of 
the problem of which the worid takes no account, 
but which we must not leave out of our reckon- 
ing. The demonstration of the Spirit is a mightier 
thing than logic, ‘It is the gift of God.” It is 
not received first or chiefly by an effort of the 
logical faculties, but by a surrender of the affec- 
tions. “It is with the heart that a man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.” When the dem- 
onstration of the Spirit has been 
given of God and received into a pure heart 
fervently, the crumbling of other evidences may 
cause pain and grief, but faith remains serene 
amidst the wreck. Serene, I say, but not con- 
tent; for the unity of vonsciousness requires 
that faith and reason be at one ; and till they are 
at one, faith cannot be content. I regard the 
intellectual struggles of devout Protestants at 
this time with the deepest sympathy and with 
profound solicitude, A man must be heartless 
indeed who does not sympathize with their reluc- 
tance to admit that the old formulas in which 
they have been reared must be discarded as no 
longer satisfactory; but the struggle can have 
only one end, The stand-point of the sixteenth 
century has long ceased to be a possible stand- 
point for the men of this age. The essential 
verities of the faith of Jesus Christ cannot be 
permanently bound up with the theories of any 
one age. When this great truth, in the majesty 
of its self-evident simplicity, shall have won gen- 
eral recognition, it will force such a discrim- 
ination between faith and cpinion as Protestant- 
ism has never yet made; and with that there 
must come # re-examination of the whole ques- 
tion of authority, such as cannot fail, I trust, to 
bring about a general recognition of the princi- 
ple of primitive Catholicity, as Catholicity was 
understood before its name had been usurped by 
Rome. Then, as in the days of the Apostles, the 
evidence of Christianity will be rested on the 
verifiable fact of the resurrection of Christ from 
the deal; the Catholic Church will be acknowl- 
edged as “the pillar and ground of the truth” ; 
the faith of Christ will not be confounded with 


the pious speculations or devout opinions of any 
e, but will be tested by the good rule of St. 
cent, ‘ semper, 
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A DISPUTED HYMN. 
BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


A FRIEND kindly calls my attention to an item 
in the Chicago Current for July 5th, which reads 
thus: 

* In 1812, there resided in Carlisle, Pa., a vener- 
able gentleman by the name of Samuel Cresswell. 
He was a native of Cecil Co., Md., but, in earlier 
life, bad been attracted to Carlisle by the fascina- 
tions of a gifted young lady by the name of Gwinth- 
lean Morris, whom he addressed and married. Now 
the issue of this marriage was five daughters, en- 
dowed in a remarkable degree with colloquial 
powers. The eldest, Miss Hettie, and the youngest, 
Miss Wilhelmina, frequently contributed (confi- 
dentially) to the press, poetic gems, some of which 
have been reproduced in every language that is 
spoken throughout the civilized world; no one of 
which, however, has acquired a more universal 
popularity than has the grand hymn of Wilhelmina 
Cresswell (afterward Mrs. Dawson), 

“* Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire,’ 
which seems to have been captured by the post 
mortem biographer of James Montgomery, and 
claimed as this poet’s property.” 

It is a pity that poetic gems which have been 
translated into every civilized language should 
not have secured fame at home for their authors ; 
probably that abnormal fact is to be accounted 
for by the gems having been printed ‘‘ confiden- 
tially.” As will presently be shown, the writer is 
somewhat at sea about “the post mortem biog- 
rapher.” He goes on to say that Miss Cresswell’s 
friends have been surprised that no vindication 
of her rights has ever been made, and takes oc- 
casion to mention that among her cousins are 
Robert J. Walker and James G. Blaine. (Now 
one would be glad to have a bymn by a cousin of 
“the plumed Knight”; but that relationship is 
hardly snfficient to establish this claim.) He 
also declares that the Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., 
“claimed with enthusiasm” the authorship of 
the hymn for Miss Cresswell, 

All this is not evidence; nor is the statement 
of the Current editor, that this article is ad- 
mitted as an act of justice, and that the hymn 
was never expressly claimed by Montgomery, 
but merely inserted in the volumes of his poems 
published after his death. More to the purpose 
is a letter which I received in 1873, from a son of 
the alleged authoress, saying that a copy of this 
hymn was given by his mother in 1812 to a Mrs. 
Dr. Buchanan, who never saw her afterward. 
He then expressed surprise at its authorship 
being claimed for Montgomery, and curiosity as 
to the grounds on which this claim was set up. 

I should hardly be jusutied in referring thus 
publicly to a private letter, but that the matter has 
since come up in print. The grounds for Mont- 
gomery’s claim are these: 

** Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire” appeared 
in Cotterill’s Selection, Sheffield, 1819. The 
hymns of that book were unsigned; but we 
know that Montgomery, who printed it, worked 
with his friend Cotterill at the compiling (see 
Josiah Miller’s “Singers and Songs,” p. 362). 
Each of them contributed many originals; and 
Mr, Brooke, of London, has a marked copy, in 
which these are indicated, As for “never ex- 
pressly claiming” this piece, Montgomery claimed 


‘* Remains” as her own. Of course not all the 
cases are so easily settled as these; but when a 
hymn has always been claimed by and credited 
toa given author, he has possession, Which is 
said to be nine points of the law. At least the 
presumption is in his favor. To be sure he may 
be a liar and thief, like Logan, who stole (and 
long retained credit for) the hymns of his dead 
friend, Michael Bruce. But if his repute for 
veracity is good, and if it be known that he could 
and did make other verses as good as the ones 
in question, pretty sound evidence is needed to 
upset his claim. In this case, James Montgom- 
ery was an able and prolific writer in this vein, 
and the piece is entirely in his style. He was 
a highly respectable and blameless man, who 
was never accused of plagiarism before. If this 
piece was written in Carlisle, Pa., in 1812, how 
did it get across the ocean and into Cotterill’s 
Selection of 1819? 
LewicH UN{vEeRsiry. 





Sanitary. 
TENEMENTS AND TENEMENT 
POPULATION. , 


Tue time is already reached when, in most of 
our larger cities, and even in compact parts of 
towns and villages, overcrowding is producing 
its effects upon the population. It is not merely 
that air space in the dwellings is insufficient. 
Where two or three or more families are crowded 
into a single house, the condition of the yard and 
the disposal of the varied forms of dirt or filth 
_become far more complicated, There is not the 
home pride of cleanliness, or the feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility, as there is where an un- 
kempt condition represents only one family. 

A recent report from a suburban and cultured 
city is before us, Init the Health Officer speaks 
so well of our relations to such conditions that 
we quote his words: 

“Those people take a very narrow-minded and 
limited view of the subject, who regard the fact 
that there is in a city one or more unsanitary 
districts as a matter of merely local importance. 
It is far more than that. The influences reach 
out from those plague spots into all other parts 
of the city with damaging effect. They reach 
up, also, from the stratum of society which seems 
to suffer most into what are termed the higher 
and better ranks, 

What is called reflex action in the physiolo- 
gy of the humun system has a close parallel in 
the relation of the different elements which. 
make up our social system. When an organ in 
the human body is diseased or injured, other 
organs have their functions in consequence dis- 
turbed and deranged, and they, too, may in turn 
become diseased, 

“If your little boy is overfed with candy and 
peanuts and cake you are suddenly alarmed by 
finding him in convulsions, from the relations of 
the brain to the outraged stomach; and the 
only relief tor the little sufferer is by dislodging 
from him the indigestible mass, 

“In like manner the body political is composed 
of parts, and every individual in the community 
constitutes a portion of that body. ‘There are 
‘many members, yet but one body. And the 
eye t say to the hand, I have no need of 








it as explicitly as a man could, He included it 
in his “‘ Christian Psalmist,” 1825, among 100 
put by themselves as “Original,” and each 
marked “M.”in the Index of First Lines; 
and again in the final edition of his “ Original 
Hymns,” published 1853, the year before his 
death. Both these books are well known, and 
should have been examined by anybody who 
wishcd to make positive statements as to what 
the poet did or did not claim, 

All this being indisputable (except by igno- 
rance), and the hymn having always and every- 
where, since its first appearance in 1819, been 
ascribed to Montgomery, the whole burden of 
proof rests on those who would transfer the as- 
cription to Miss Cresswell, Let them produce a 
MBS. or printed copy, with positive proof that its 
date was prior to 1819. Then, and not till 
then, people will believe that Montgomery lied— 
which is against his whole character—or was 
mistaken, which is almost impossible. 

Cases of contested authorship arise frequently, 
with hymns just as with other popular lyrics, 
Two such questions have been discussed in these 
Notes—as to Dr, Muhlenberg’s ‘*I would not live 
alway,” and as to Mrs, Mace’s ‘‘Oniy Waiting.” 
There must be some way/of settling them. 
When a piece has been long associuted with some 
well-known name, it is not enough for some- 
body te get up and day: “I wrote that, or so 
and 80; give it back where it belongs,” At that 
rate we should have anarchy and chaos, Last 
year a claim came from Ohio on *‘ Come, humble 
sinner,” Fortunately I could show the piece in 
print before the alleged author wasborn. When 
my good grandfather (who was a compiler, but 
not a composer) died, a hymn was found in his 
handwriting ; of course the family thought it 
was his, till we found it in Joseph Hart’s volume 
of 1759. Jane Taylor had likewise copied sorfie 
favorite and familiar verses of C. Wesley, and 
her literary executor, who had apparently never 
seen a Methodist hymnbook, printed them in ber 


thee ; nor, again, the hand to the feet, I have no 
need of you.’ The residents in every portion 
of a city are concerned in the welfare and pros- 
perity of every other portion. If the people of 
any district or section are afflicted continuously 
with an excessive mortality; if, month after 
month and year after year, without interruption, 
the waste of human life is large, it implies ex- 
ceasive sickness and suffering; it implies dis- 
couragement and poverty and want; it implies 
excessive pauperism and crime; it implies do- 
mestic unhappiness and wrecked families ; it im- 
plies fuller orphan asylums and fuller poor- 
houses and jails; and it implies what the rich 
can more readily appreciate—higher taxes, It 
isa question -which concerns every prosperous 
man to consider how long it will be for his in- 
terest to allow the death-rate in one ward in 
the city to be double that of anoth 

‘Carlyle, in his own pointed way, said of the 
London poor at one time, amid a disastrous out- 
break of malignant fever: ‘They had to die and 
spread infection, and thus kill their wealthy 
neighbors, before their common humanity could 
be got to be recognized.’ 

“* The Gospel of ‘every man for himself and 
the Devil take the hindmost’is not safe and 
wholly satisfactory in its workings, even in this 
world, How are the unsanitary places to be im- 
proved? It has been already stated that clean- 
liness is the grand aim of the sanitarian’s 
efforts, Whatever will promote that will pro- 
mote the public health, except where there are 
special causes of disease, 

“It is not enough to tell habitually neglectful 
citizens of the advantages of cleanliness. It is 
not enough even to have citizens convinced of 
its importance and desirous of enjoying it. 
Theyoften need to be instructed in what con- 
stitutes cleanliness. But, more especially, they 
need facilities for cleanliness. The rich (if also 








intelligent) provide the facilities for cleanliness 
with the least possible cost of labor. They realize 





the need of facilities for the successful accom- 
plishment of a given object in the most practical 
and economical manner. 

“Tested by experience, it is found that, with- 
out the mechanical helps which ingenuity has 
devised, it is not possible to remove the excre- 
mentitious matter and sewage of city popula- 
tions before decomposition renders them dan- 
gerous to health. 

**In this view of the subject, the question, the 
purely selfish question, rises into one of promi- 
nent gravity: To what extent does the self- 
preservation of a city population demand that 
landlords who furnish houses for the poor shall 
provide necessary facilities for the prompt re- 
moval of sewage and the attainment of whole- 
some cleanliness in and about households? 

“Let us briefly state the proposition again, 
Uncleanliness is the most active enemy of health, 
the busiest breeder of sickness. Sickness begets 
poverty. Poverty humiliates and degrades, 
Degradation engenders pauperism and crime, 
and these fill poorhouses and jails. 

‘*It is always a charity to relieve haman suf- 
fering, and it is justice to punish crime. But it 
would be a bettcr charity and a nobler justice to 
prevent both. 

“Tt is impossible to estimate the measure of 
prevention which would result from a correction 
of some of the grosser evils of tenement house 
life, which the poorer are obliged to endure. 

“The poor in cities need, and have a claim 
upon, the protection and care of the governing 
power. Visit the homes uf the extremely poor 
in our city (they will always be found where 
sickness and death are thickest), and see how 
helpless they are in their destitution to contend 
with the baneful influences which surround 
them, Nay, you need not limit your visits to 
these only, put also look among the houses of 
the working classes, and see how often the indus- 
trious mechanic and laboring man is wronged.”’ 

It, then, becomes an interest not less than a 
duty, that a general system of regulation should 
provide for the needs of all classes in this direc- 
tion. There are multitudes in every city who, 
by reason of some form of disability, are in- 
competent for the preservation of cleanliness ; 
who have not the means at their disposal, and 
cannot command them. Hence there must be 
wise and liberal laws and ordinances as to the 
public health, and such, too, as will not always 
impose upon the householder all the details of 
sanitary care. 





Ir is seldom that any art exhibition rooms, 
conducted and supported wholly by private en- 
terprise and capital, reach such genera! popular 
favor as the American Art Galleries, in Madison 
Square. Some of the best of the exhibitions 
have been held there—notably those of the So- 
ciety of American Artists, the Salmagundi Club, 
and of the Inness & Clarke collections. The 
rooms have always been well kept, the light is 
good, and the location accessible. The associa- 
tion that controls these galleries is making 
them still more attractive by the addition of two 
small galleries, each 16x38 feet in size, and a 
large gallery, 35x75 feet in size. Ladies’ dresa- 
ing rooms and a small conservatory are also 
being added. The inaugural exhibition in the 
new galleries will consist largely of the works of 
American artists, contributed to the Paris salon 
of this year. It is likely that most of the smaller, 
and one may say choicer, exhibitions of 1884-’85 
will be held in the newly enlarged and decorated 
galleries. 

...-Edwin H, Blashfield has returned from 
Italy, and has gone to Little Compton, R. I. 
James Carrol Beckwith has gone to Saratoga. 
George de Forest Brush is making out-of-door 
figure studies in Westchester County. G. T. 
Brewster, of Boston, who has been studying 
with the French sculptor, Dumont, has returned 
to America, and intends to abide in New York, 
if he can find a studio, A. A, Anderson has 
gone to the Far West, for recreation and study. 
J. W. Cassilear has returned to his studio, after 
a few days at Peconic; he goes to the Northern 
New York lakes, shortly. J. W. Alexander is in 
Europe. George James, Jr., is back from 
Europe, and in Saratoga. 


.... The Art Interchange has of late been 
issuing some exceedingly valuable designs in 
color—both for embroidery and china decora- 
tion. The paper has always been suggestive 
and helpful, but it has fairly outdone itself in 
these designs, which have followed each other in 
quick succession, and have been accompanied 
by full directions for their application. The 
Art Interchange has these characteristics that 
give it popularity: it is correct in its explana- 
tions without being over-technical ; it is sugges- 
tive, and above all it is practical, furnishing 
designs that can be used, not only in elaborate 
schemes of decoration, but by amateurs and 
home-decorators. 


...-Mr. Seymour Haden is much exercised, 
as he has a right to be, over the fact that many 
ordinary prints of etchings and engravings are 
sold as proofs and are vouched for as proof by 
the stamp of the associated printsellers. The 
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Pall Mall Gazette not long ago madea statement | Rendel Harris’s request, is to point out that his 4 ebbles wat linge |) bia if 
that not less than 5,000 “proofs” had been | discovery may have an important bearing on the , ° # 
taken from two plates, and had been so. stamped | disputed question of the Shepherd’s date, The waieanie 


and sold at a cost to the public of £20,000, 
Many of these “‘proofs” are undoubtedly in 
America, and buyers should no longer consider 
the stamp of the Printsellers’ Association a 
guaranty of genuineness. . 


..The Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Boston, is trying to raise the money to buy the 
late Margaret Foley’s colossal bust of “Jere- 
miah.” Upon what ground they should make 
such @ purchase does not appear, since the in- 
terest in “Jeremiah” is not particularly intense 
among the young men; and, even if it was, the 
bust is neither authentic as a portrait, nor par- 
ticularly great as a work of art. 


...Mr. Millais is engaged upon a new por- 
trait of Mr. Gladstone, this time painting him 
in his robes. It is said to be an excellent like- 
ness, even better than that in the possession of 
the Duke of Westminster, from which the well- 
known engraving is taken. 


..Mr. Frederick Keppel is now in Europe, 


where he has been singularly fortunate in some 


of his “finds” of rare prints. 
jpeen eens 





Arter careful preparation, ‘‘The New York 
Music Festival Association of the Oratorio 
and Symphony Societies,” of New York City, 
has been duly incorporated under the laws of 
this state. The object of the association is 
stated as the admirable one of “ giving at regu- 
lar intervals musical festivals on a large scale, in 
this city, beginning in the Spring of 1885. The 
officers of the society are as follows: President, 
the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Hilborne L. Roosevelt, and the Rev. Wm, 
H. Cooke; Corresponding Secretary, Morris 
Reno, and Recordirg Secretary, Wm. B, Tuthill ; 
Treasurer, John W. Aitken, and Musical Direc- 
tor, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, The directors of 
the organization are the following: John W. 
Aitken, Marshall Ayres, Jr., Levi M. Bates, 
George F. Bingham, Birdseye Blakeman, Cor- 
nelius N. Blies, John Crosby Brown, Joseph H. 
Brown, William Clark, the Rev. Wm. H. Cooke, 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Richard Delafield, Frank 
E. Draper, Jas. H. Dunham, George Ehret, E. 
Francis Hyde, D. Willis James, Stephen M. 
Knevals, William Knisely, George W. Merritt, A. 
F. DeNavarro, Moritz B. Philipp, the Rt. Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., Morris Reno, Chas. F. 
Roper, Hilborne L. Roosevelt, Dr. J. West 
Roosevelt, G. Schirmer, .Henry Seligman, J. 
Edward Simmons, R. B. Symington, William B. 
Tuthill, Lucien C. Warner, J. J. Wilson, Andrew 
Wright, E. N. Dickerson, Jr. ‘I'he association 
begins its definite exist with auspi 80 
extremely favorable that the financial and artis- 
tic success of its work seems assured. 


Biblicul Research, 


HERMAS AND THEODOTION. 


BY F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 











[We have to thank President Gilman for per- 
mission to publish the following note from the 
distinguished biblical scholar, Dr. Hort, in ad- 
vance of its publication in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circular. It is of very great impor- 
tance in its bearing on the solution of one of 
the most important problems iu early Church 
history.] 

The note on the angelology of Hermas, 
printed by Prof. Rendel Harris, in the Johns 
Hopkins University Circular for April, contains 
a discovery of considerable interest in itself, and 
further noteworthy as having at once enabled 
the discoverer to find a satisfactory answer to 
an old riddle. There cannot be a doubt that 
he is right in tracing back the language of 
Hermas in Vis. iv, 2—4, to Daniel vi, 22; and 
it is hardly less certain, I think, that he has 
given the true explanation of Oeypi, the myste- 
rious name of the angel sent to protect Hermas, 
by reading it as Seypi, taken as a derivative 
from sagar, the verb employed in that verse for 
the shutting of the lions’ mouths, The best 
known repositories of Jewish angelology do not 
appear to contain the name Segri; but Sigron 
(})13D) is recorded by Levy-Fleischer (p. 478) 
from the Talmudic Tract Sanhedrin as an acces- 
sory name of Gabriel, given him “ because, if 
he shuts the doors of Heaven, no one can open 
them.” The designation would seem to belong 
more naturally, in the first instance, to some such 
high function as this than to the shutting of 
lions’ mouths, an office not to be confounded 
with the general charge of lions or other beasts, 
said to have been appropriated to different 
angels, and the occurrence of Gabriel’s name in 
Dan. viii, 16 ; ix, 21, may easily have been taken 
as determining the identity of the angel of vi, 
22, By what channel the Hebrew application 
of an obscure name belonging to Jewish tradi- 
tion came to be accepted, though apparently 
misunderstood, by the Roman Hernias, is 1a 
question that it is easier to ask than to answer, 


My chief purpose, however, in writing this 


supplementary note, which 1 sent by Prof. 





language of Hermas follows not the true Septua- 
gint version of Daniel, but that of Theodotion, 
which superseded it in the course of the second 
century. The Septuagint drops the angel 
altogether, and in v. 22 has merely oéowxév pe 
6 Bed ard rév Aedvrwr, while it transfers the 
shutting of the lions’ mouths, iv. 18, by the inser- 
tion of an intepolated clause ending améxAecev 
Ta oréuata Tov AedvTww Kai ob rapyvdxAnoav 
té AavfhA, This clause, shortened in the open- 
ing words, was retained by Theodotion, with 
éxAevoev (according to the best MSS.) substituted 
for aréxAeicev ; but he corrected v. 22 by the 
Aramaic text, reading 4 Oedc pov améoreidev 
tov dyyeAov aitov Kal évégpagev ta orduata 
Tov AeévTev Kai ovK éAvudvavTd pe, Now 
Hermas has retained not only the angel but 
the two characteristic Greek verbs, for he writes : 
6 Kbptog améotertev tov dyyedov airov . P 
kai évégpagev rd ordua abtow iva ph oe Avpdvy 
Tt follows that Hermas cannot be earlier than 
Theodotion. To discuss the other evidence for 
the date of either Hermas or Theodotion weuld 
be beyond my present purpose. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, July 8th, 1884. 








Science. 


Dr. Do«mock, in the course of a valuable arti- 
cle on “Some Glands Which Open Externally on 
Insects,” in Psyche, for September—October, 
1882 (published in February, 1884), states that, if 
a Cecropia caterpillar ‘* be examined carefully, the 
black spines upon its red, blue, and yellow 
knobs, or tubercles, will be seen to break easily 
from the tubercle, and a clear yellow fluid of 
disagreeable odor to ooze from each opening 
left by the injury. By crushing the tubercle 
with a pair of forceps, the same strong odor is 
very noticeable, and by this mode of treatment 
one has no difficulty in proving that each tuber- 
cle, small or large—blue, yellow, or red—con- 
tains the odorous fluid. The red tubercles are 
seen, in sections cut with the microtome, to be 
divided into compartments, the cavities of each 
spine opening into a compartment at its basal 
end. Thespines themselves are quite rigid ana 
very brittle, so that they break away at a slight 
touch, and leave a hole in the tubercle, out of 
which the odorous fluid pours, pushed by inter- 
nal pressure, This fluid, which I have not ex- 
amined carefylly, but which I hope later to study 
cheraically, is strongly acid to lismus paper, but 
causes a purple precipitate in carmine solutions.” 
The odor given out by these glands suggests at 
once their protective function. Similar glands— 
i, e., with no outlet until one is produced by ex- 
ternal agency, are not rare in bombycid larvae, 
Karsten, in 1878, described the anatomy of the 
poison glands at the base of the hairs of an 
American Saturnia, The secretion is “ perhaps 
formic acid or a formate in solution.” The 
paper is crammed with interesting facts on this 
subject ; among others it is stated that, accord- 
ing to Witlaczil, the ‘‘honey” secreted by the 
aphi ies issues from the anus, and not from the 
tubes on the sixth segment, 





....It is now very well understood that hy- 
brids are not necessarily sterile. Hybrids are 
sterile at times, and so are species of which there 
is no suspicion of sterility. Sometimes a hybrid, 
as well as a species which has been sterile for a 
long time, turns to fertility. This is often ob- 
served in plants, Among the African species of 
pelargonium the florist has made great confu- 
sion. Many quite dissimilar forms have been made 
to unite, and mongrel races have been produced, 
defying science to classify them. Among these 
the common ivy-leaved pelargonium was made 
to unite with the common scarlet geranium or 
pelargonium of our flower beds, The product 
was sterile. But once on atime a branch put 
forth which had darker flowers than the origin- 
al, It was what florists call a sport. This 
sportive branch was cut off and made to grow 
on routs of its own. This branch produced a 
few seeds, and from these plants are raised that 
seed as abundantly as the purest so-called 
species conld do, These facts are of great 
value to the physiologist. They show that ster- 
ility is not an essential character of hybridity, 
and that when it does occur, it israther a matter 
of local law. 


....A number of observers have been watching 
Venus very carefully during her recent near ap- 
proach to the earth. It seems to be beyond 
question that the planet has two bright polar 
spots, very much like those of Mars, the South- 
ern one the most obvious for the past two or 
three months. Shadowy, dark markings are also 
visible on the disk, but not definite enough to 
furhish any reliable determination of the rota- 
tion. If, however, the bright spots are really 
polar spots, it is clear that the planet’s equator 
cannot be inclined to its orbit te any such ex- 
tent a 60°, as is stated in many of the astron- 


| omies. The statement was founded on some old 


observations of very little weight, 





. A great flirt—Fan. 
..A high-toned man—A tenor. 
....For Cleveland—The Erie Railroad. 


--+-A loan without security is a cyclone for a 
bank, 


. Favorable weather for hay-making —When 
it rains pitchforks, 


++ ,»Oare will kill a cat, The care must be ex- 
ercised in taking aim. 
..Why is a tight shoe like a fine Summer? 
Because it makes the corn grow. 


. .-If you would be wealthy, get upon a mule. 
You will soon find you are better off. 


. A presidential election is the only game of 
chance where the head and tail both win or lose. 


---»A man in Milwaukee has written a poultry 
book of 1,200 pages, a regular hencyclopawdia, as 
it were. 


...- Awkward Idiot: ** Your train is quite long, 
Miss Lucy.” Miss Lucy: “It will not be so long 
if you take two feet off of it.” 


.. Annex Canada!” cried the bank cashier. 
“Heavens, no! Ihope not, It would just take 
away all chances of success in my profession.” 


..A scientist tells us that a bee can sting 
only once in two minutes. Those who have 
tried it assure us that it is quite often enough. 


.... What is a garden party? A garden party 
is the old Shanghai that gets over the fence and 
rakes up all the mignonette and other flowers, 


..A New England poet has written a bird 
poem entitled “Chirrup! Chirrup!” yet he 
would get mad if any one should call him a chir- 
rup-ode-ist, 


.-A Michigan man broke his leg in trying to 
turn off the gas at the meter. If a man is fool 
enough to try to fight a meter he must take the 
consequences, 


.»--Molly (regarding a bust on a pedestal); 
“Oh! what a dear little boy!” Grandpa: ‘That 
was me when I was your age, Molly.” Molly: 
“ And who is it now, Grandpa?” 


. Some young ladies at the seaside wear 
around their straw hats a twist of common hay. 
The young donkeys who ogle these young ladies 
regard the new caprice as a personal insult, 


-{..Bhe admirers of Mr. Oscar Wilde, who 
were wnable to grasp his meaning when he spoke 
of “unkissed kisses” will find a clew in the 
Congressional Record, with its unspoken 
speeches, 


..“*Mr. Jones,” said little Johnny to that 
gentleman, who was making an afternoon call, 
“Can whisky talk?” ‘No, my child; however 
can you ask such a question?” ‘Oh! nothing; 
only Ma said whisky was beginning to tell on 
you,” 


.. Parent (angrily): ‘‘ You have been in the 
water! You were fishing!” Son (dripping): 
“Yes, ma’am; I wasin the water; but I got a 
boy out who might have been drowned.” Par- 
ent: “Indeed! Who was the boy?” Boy: “My- 
self.” 


....Stranger: ‘Ticket to Montreal, please.” 
Ticket Agent (whispering): ‘Here itis ; lay low.” 
“What?” ‘There is a detective right behind 
you.” ‘What do I care for detectives? I came 
here from Montreal on business, and am merely 
returning home,” ‘Beg pardon; thought you 
were an American.” 


.«'* Well, how did you make out in Texas?” 
was asked of a theatrical manager, who had 
just made a trip through that state. “First 
rate,” he replied. ‘Made plenty of money?” 
“Oh! no; lost money.” ‘*What do you mean, 
then, by saying that you did first rate?” “ All 
but two of us escaped with our lives,” 


..Going down the Chesapeake Bay on an 
excursion, when the wind was fresh and the 
white caps were tumultuous, Judge Hall, of 
North Carolina, became terribly sea-sick, and 
spent most of the time leaning over the bul- 
warks. ‘‘My dear Hall,” said Chief-Justice 
Waite, who was of the party, and was as com- 
fortable as an old sea-dog, ‘can Ido anything 
for you? Just suggest what you wish.” ‘I 
wish,” groaned the sea-sick jurist, “that your 
honor would overrule this motion !” 


...-Oity Gent: “Can you tell me of any nice 
farmhouse round here where I can get board?” 
Farmer: “Nice tarmhouse?” City Gent: Yes.” 
Farmer: ‘‘ Wal’, I s’pose you want anice, cheer- 
ful place, whar you can be accommodated with 
tolerable good-sized rooms?” City Gent: “Just 
so.” Farmer: “ And whar they keep a kerridge?” 
City Gent: “Exactly!” Parmer: “And whar 
you kin get plenty of fresh eggs and milk, and 
chickens, and vegetables, and sich like?” City 
Gent: “Precisely *’ Farmer: ‘ And whar they 
charge pretty moderate?” Oity Gent: “The 
very thing want, ” Farmer: “* Wal’, there aren’t 
no sich place reound here,” 





BAPTIST, . 

CRUDINGION, T., goes to Johnson, Vt. 

FOOTE, A. E., inst. July 29th, Cross River, 
N. ¥. 

POPE,O, C., becomes Superintendent of Missions 
for Texas, New Mexico and Anzona. 

TILLEY, ©. ©., of Nobleboro, accepts call to 
Dover anc Foxcroft, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ANDERSON, Davi BR., Oconomowoc, accepts 
call to Racine, Wis. 

BOWKER, Samvuzt, Lowell, called to Union ch, 
in Ballardvale, Mass, 

BUSHNELL, Joun E., ord. Fairfield, Conn., 
July 80th, 

CHIPPERFIELD, Groncx F., Sterling, Il, 
goes to Pierre, Dak. 

COBURN, Wim, Antigo, Wis., accepts call 
to Hennepin, Ill. 

DELZELL, Samvuet W., of Yale Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Lamar, Mo, 

DOBSON, J. Arthur, Angola, Ind., accepts call 
to Cleburne, Texas, 

GAINES, M. R., ord, missionary, Meriden, N, H., 
July 30th, goes to Kioto, Japan. 

GLIDDEN, N. D., Hubbardston, Mich., resigns- 

HULBERT, P. 8., Salem, Mass., accepts call to 
Fourth Cong. ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

IN GALLS, F. T., accepts call to First ch., Em- 
poria, Kan. 

KIMBALL, C. C., Boston, called to Second ch., 
Bennington, Vt. 

MARTIN, Groxor E., First Ob., Brockton, 
Mass., dism., July 28th. 

MILLS, Franx ¥, Reading, Mass., resigns, 

NEWBERRY, Cuanves E., St. Ignace, Mich., 
called to North ch., Seattle, W. T. 

RICHMOND, Jamzs, Portland, N. Y., called to 
Frewsburg, N. Y. 

SCOTT, Go. H., Lawrence, Kan., called to 
Rockland, Me. 

SCROGGS, Joszru W., Vinita, L. T., resigns. 

SHAW, Frepenick E., East Machias, Me., re- 
signs. 

WOODARD, Francis, ord. Gridley, I, July 
29th, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BARNES, Wa. 8., Waynesboro’, accepts call to 
Huntingdon Valley, Penn. 

BARNETY!, Josrru, accepts call to Tariffville, 
Conn, 

BRENT, R. H., inst, at Cedarville, N. J., July 
24d, ’ 

BROWN, E. W., accepts cali to Pomeroy, O, 

BURT, J. ©., accepts call to Huntington, Ind. 

CLARK, J. B., accepts call to New London, Penn, 

ELMER, Natuanie1, died July 11th, at Middle- 
town, N. Y., aged 68, 

FLOYD, Moszs, died +t Pittsburgh, Penn., July 
16th, aged 72. 


FRASER, ©. M., called to Manor Station, Harri- 
son City, Penn, 

GARDNER, James, D.D., accepts call to Glovers- 
ville, N. ¥. 


HAIRLEY, F. J., Leadville, Col., accepts call to 
Charleston, W. Va. 


HAYDN, H. C., D.D., accepts call to First ch., 
Cleveland, O 


HULBERS, P. 8., Fremont, Neb., accepts call 
to Newburyport, Mass. 

JANES, L. R., accepts call to Liverpool, N. Y. 

SROs, E. P., called to Norwich and Yorktown, 


a. DSAY, Hewny D., Brownsburg, Penn., ac- 
cepts call 10 First ch., Wilmington, Del. 


McKINLEY, RB. A., Bedtord, IL, accepts call to 
Clearfield, Penn. 


eh H, A., accepts call to Salt Lake City, 


PECK, Axex. 8., Dallas Center, Ia., accepts call 
to Grand View, Dak. “ne 


rr. Gronoz, Solomon, Kan., accepts call 
Henriettu, Texas. 


SATvEMEPERGSR, Epwix B., D.D, called to 
First ch., Muncy, Penn, 


— J. D. V., inst. at Carthage, N. Y., July 
ae Homes, Pleasant Run, accepts call 
to , 


SPAYD, H. E., gs ay N. Y., dismissed. 


STICKLAND, Wa. P., D.D., died at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., Faly 16th, aged 75. 


es Dav, accepts call to Osage City, 
WILLETT, J. T., died in Gratiot Co., Mich., 
July 13th. 


PROTESTANT ZPISCOPAL, 
“i Grorce H, 


and be- 
assistant in we an teehen 


CASE, Wa. P., Springfield, Mo., goes to Grace 
ch,, Mew Tenn, 

LEE, Joun N., D.D., accepts call to Topeka, Kan. 

Water H., New Ha accepts call 

tA Biattord Springs, om. * 

MURPHY, Oiver H., ord. priest in Princess 
Anne, Md. 

STICKNEY, Georcze Wapo, Florence, 8. C., 
resigns. 


bisa ng he J Benzamin F., becomes rector of 
, a . W., DD, hase .y has left the 
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School and College, 


The Tribune quotes from a private letter re- 
cently written by President Darling, of Hamil- 
ton, the following interesting statements re- 
lating to the unfortunate difficulties in that in- 
stitution: 





“T have no hesitation is saying everywhere these 
things: 1. When, on the afternoon of June %th, I 
came into the meeting of the trustees, I had not even 
a suspicion that a single member of the faculty was 
wanting in the fullest sympathy with my administra- 
tion. I had never directly or indirectly received any 
such intimation. No serious differences of opinion 
between myself and the faculty had at any of our 
meetings occurred. The discipline of the class of 
1884 was no more mine than it was the discipline of 
three-fourths of my associates. 2. The college was 
seemingly never more prosperous than at the very 
moment this action was taken. Our annual de 
ficiency had been largely reduced, and by this time 
would have been stil] more reduced, if not removed 
entirely. Provision had been made against any de- 
ficiency next year, by providing for the payment of 
the salaries (through private sources) of two profess- 
ors next year. The prospects for the incoming 
class were remarkable. Forty-three candidates had 
presented themselves for admission before com- 
mencement; and the Fall examination, as a rule- 
sees more didates for admission than the earlier 
one. Altogether the outlook was fora very large 
class. Judge, then, of my surprise when this paper 
was pr d. 1 was completely stunned. I could 
not believe it; nor even now does it hardly seem to 
me to be possible. 3. From my sensitive nature 
and from my great love to the college, and willing- 
ness to do everything in my power to premote its 
interests, had I been in any way informed that a large 
part of the faculty were opposed to my adminis- 
tration, I would have cheerfully resigned. This old 
college should never have had a battle over me 
could I have prevented it. Had I seen the storm 
coming I would have fle1; and now that it has come, 
I only stand still and suffer it to beat upon me.” 


..«»President Scott, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in his annua! report, calls attention to 
the need, among other things, of a new pro- 
fessorship. He says: 








“There should be in the University a chair of 
Politica) and Social Science, The questions falling 
within the province of these sciences are of the 
first concern, and they are rapidly pressing to the 
front. Asa people we cannot refuse to consider 
them; and, if we fall to consider them 
wisely, our failure will involve us in the moat 
serious consequences. A State University, above 
al] others, ought to furnish the means for the most 
intelligent and extensive study of politics and so- 
ciety. It ought to prepare men for the wisest per- 
formance of the duties, and the wisest exercise of 
the rights of citizenship, It ought to prepare men, 
who, as jurists, as legislators, as administrators -of 
government, as private citizens enjoying the privi- 
leges of freemen, will have a firm grasp of those 
principles which underlie our political and social 
institutions, and will be able to meet, with sound 
arguments and just counsels, the crisis in our public 
affuirs which the tuture is certain to bring.” 


----Albion (Mich.) College instituted, two 
years ago, a new system of study. The student 
enters the college with some knowledge of the 
English language. While carrying that further 
he takes up the French, adding this to and unit- 
ing it with his knowledge of the English. The 
next year he enters upon the German, the year 
following the Latin, the fourth year the Greek, 
carrying them all forward, more or less consecu- 
tively, through the whole course, if he desires to 
do so, The same amount of Latin is required 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arte as at Har- 
vard, but the knowledge is acquired in the in- 
verse order. A marked improvement in the 
quality of work performed by the students is 
said to be the result of the innovation. 


....The report of Hon. John Eaton, Com- 
missioner of Education for 1882-'83, places the 
number of children of school agein the United 
States at 16,243,822, of whom 10,013,826 are en- 
rolled in public schools, It is estimated that 
there are 670,000 in private schools, The 
number of teachers in the public schools is 293,- 
294, and their salaries range from an average of 
#21 a month in Alabama to $76 paid to women 
im Nevada, and $102 paid tomen in Massachu- 
setts. Massachusetts and Connecticut are the 
only states where there seems to be much effi- 
ciency in enforcing laws for compulsory education 
though such laws have been passed in twenty 
different states. 


.«.»The catalogue of Oahu College, of Hono- 
lulu, H. L., shows an attendance of fifty-eight 
students. The Punahou Preparatory School, 
which is under the supervision of the president 
of the college, has an attendance of 118 boys 
and girls. 


...» William A. Slater, of Norwich, son of the 
late John F. Slater, has given $100,000 to build 
a memorial hall, to be used for a museum, library, 
art-room, and for other purposes by the Norwich 
High School. 


....The Centenary Biblical Inst itute, of Bal- 
timore, Md., has had, during the past school 
year, ap attendance of 117 students, 


..--Oberlin College has had a total attend- 


ance during the past year of 1,474 students, of 
whom 776 were young ladies. 





Fersowalitics. 


In the earlier days of the legal profession in 
the United States, Elisha Williams was reckoned, 
deservedly, one of the most accomplished orators 
at the bar of New York. His pathos was always 
irresistible with a jury, and he seldom failed to 
secure the verdict he desired. Like many other 
orators, however, Mr. Williams often repeated 
himself, his graceful figures and forcible bite 
of elocution and rhetoric. On one occasion this 
fact did him an unlucky turn. It was at the de- 
fense of a man charged with murder, and Mr. 
Williams made as usual a splendid effort. The 
jury were all in tears—the case in Mr. Williams's 
hands. His opponent was no speaker, but a 
“plain, blunt man,” who had fought his sparkling 
opponent before. When Mr. Williams had fin- 
ished, the counsel for the prosecution rose and 
said, to the consternation of the lachrymose jury, 
and the uproarious mirth of the court-room, as 
he coolly advanced: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, I 
should despair after the weepin’ speech which 
has been made to you by Mr. Williams, of saying 
anything to do away with its eloquence. I 
never heerd Mr. Williams speak that piece of 
hisn better than what he spoke it now. Onct I 
heerd him speak it in a case of stealin’ down to 
Schaghticoke. Then he spoke it agin in a case 
of assault up to Alsopus; and the last time I 
heerd it, before jest now, was when them nig- 
gers was tried—and convicted, too, they was— 
for robbin’ Van Pelt’s hen-house, over beyond 
Kingston. But I never knowed him to speak it 
so elegant and affectin’as what he spoke it just 
now.” The jury were overcome. Mr. Wil- 
liams was, for the time being, demolished by his 
smartness, and the man promptly brougat in 
guilty. 

..--In Russia it seems that beauty draws ‘ by 
asingle hair” as effectually as in other lands, 
where the tender passion flourishes. Count de 
L—— and Baron|M——., two well-known Parisian 
celebrés, recently became rivals and begged for 
suitable capillary tokens from the lady, a notable 
comedienne, She assented; but mischievously 
contrived to give each gentleman the other’s locks 
to wear next his heart ; and none of her own did 
she cut. The discovery of the fact has brought 
about a duel between the lovers, one of whom 
testified that he had worn the auburn tress of 
his rival in his bosom for a fortnight in a gold 
locket, made purposely to contain it. 


...-Only a single one of the speakers is now 
unrepresented at Washington, in the gallery of 
portraits, That one is Speaker Nathaniel Macon, 
of North Carolina, Mr. Macon was curiously 
averse to leaving a portrait to posterity, and he 
ordered the one sketched by an artist to be de- 
stroyed, and it was so served. He also objected 
decidedly to marked monuments over graves, 
and almost his dying request was that his tomb 
might be covered with nothing but a heap of 
stones, on which, as has been done to Absalom's 
Tomb in Palestine, each passer-by might throw 
one as he looked across at it. 


...-The will of the late Judah P, Benjamin, 
Q. C., lately of Paris, has been proved by the 
executors, John George Watt and Lindsay Mid- 
dieton Apland. The value of Mr. Benjamin's 
estate exceeded considerably the large sum of 
£60,000. Various bequests were made. The 
testator left to his wife, Mrs. Natalie Benjamin, 
£1,000 ; to his sisters, brothers, nieces und other 
relations, legacies that amounted to £10,000; 
the residue of his property, real and personal, is 
devised to Mme, Benjamin, and his daughter, 
Mme. Ninette de Bonsignac, 


...-The brother of Howard Vincent (lately 
retired from the chieftainship of the London 
Detective Department) named Mr. Edgar Vin- 
cent, is counted by many the handsomest man in 
England. He is six feet three inches in bight 
and made like a statue. He is a man of remark- 
able ability, with a fine university record ; and 
received, when only twenty-four, the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Finance, in Egypt 
Lady Lonsdale, by the by, is six feet in hight, 


....The late Empress, Maria Anna, bequeathed 
to the treasury of the Dom of Prague a rare and 
costly legacy, a magnificent bouquet of thirteen 
golden roses, in a superb golden vase of Roman 
make, upon a square pedestal of pure gold, 
richly chased, 


....In the Volkoffski Cemetery will be observed 
a plain slab of black basalt on a gray granite 
pedestal. Tourgueneff is buried under it. The 
inscription is simple, mentioning merely his 
name and the dates of birth and death. 


...-Prince Edward, the son of the Prince of 
Wales, has gone to reside in Heidelberg, there to 
pursue a course of study in which German bears 
& conspicuous share. His tutor will be Professor 
Ihne, the Roman historian. 


....Dr. John Savage has been decorated with 
the badge of the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac, as a tribute of admiration of his poem 
delivered lately in Brooklyn at the reunion of 
the organization. 


..--General Beaver, of Pennsylvania, is making 
a long Summer carriage-journey to Gettysburgh. 





Licatwe 


L The prompt mention in our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE LIFE OF F. D. MAURICE, BY 
HIS SON.* 


NO. I. 


CuristIaANity, according to Mr. Maurice, 
is such a faith as men, from the evidence of 
their religions and philosophies, have every- 
where been seeking after. Relatively to 
conduct, it lays down no formal rules 
which begin to grow obsolete as soon, 
almost, as they are formulated. It supplies 
principles which will remain as true and 
commanding forever as when they were 
first enunciated. 

Theologically, the books of the Bible are 
not a revelation. To assert that they are 
so is, according to Mr. Maurice, to fall into 
that imprisonment to the latter, which is 
the efficient cause of theological controver- 
sies and persecutions. They are the his- 
tory of a revelation, and that history is to 
be interpreted by the effects which it pro- 
duces upon the minds of those who study 
it. Thus, in the volumes before us, writing 
to Mr. Kingsley upon Froude’s ‘* Nemesis 
of Faith,” he says: 

“Do not suppose that I do not know what it 
must be to any young man to have these difficul- 
ties about the character of God in the Old Testa- 
ment set before him as they are in the first let- 
ters. But then consider this; where did he get 
that feeling about God being a Righteous Being 
—one in whom he might absolutely trust—which 
he says gave him his horror of these representa- 
tions? Surely from the very bookin which he 
seemed to find them.” 

What, then, has to be done, in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, is to get at the hearts 
of these prophets, psalmists, and apostles, 
to pierce through the necessary imperfec- 
tions of their language—reflecting as they 
were bound to do, the circumstances and 
education of the writer—to the larger truth 
which they were striving to express. 

If this method be adopted, it will be found 
that there is a continuity which binds to- 
gether the writings of both the Old and the 
New Testament. They exhibit how the 
knowledge of the veritable nature and pur- 
poses of the Deity was gradually unfolded 
to a nation by means of a series of conflicts 
with national and spiritual enemies. 

This knowledge it is which, according to 
Mr. Maurice, all nations and individuals 
are, under diverse forms, perpetually striving 
after. They may call this Deity, Allah, or 
Brahma, or Nation, or the Absolute, but 
the mind is so constituted that it can find 
no resting place upon anything short of 
God. The unknown void attracts it irre- 
sistibly onward, and the demonstrations of 
the futility of the search suffice to restrain 
it. 

Religion, of a sort, must always exist 
among men, or, in other words, ultimate 
convictions by which their conduct will be 
governed. But the religion which shall in 
the long run be found efficient to impel 
humanity forward, must have, as its two 
great springs of action, trust and hope; 
and where, outside of Christianity, was 
there a word offered to men which did not 
omit both trust and hope, under the weight 
of an iron necessity? Tennyson (whose 
mind has been deeply influenced by the 
teaching of Mr. Maurice) has expressed the 
essence of that teaching in the lines: 

** One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

We say nothing of the validity or otherwise 
of the convictions thus imperfectly indi- 
cated. One thing is obvious—that there is 
very little in common between them and 
the doctrines taught in pulpits. There was 
even less—in fact, none at all—at the time 
they were first promulgated. And if Mr. 
Maurice had thought fit to teach them, as 
others have taught their philosophy, his 
influence might have been wider, deeper, 
and more lasting. But, with the great in- 
tellectual powers to which Mr. Mill. bears 
such emphatic testimony, there was in him 
an almost morbid habit of self-depreciation, 
which appears in all his works, and finds 
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painful expression in almost every letter in 
the volumes before us. The intensity of 
his belief in the truth and importance of 
the message which he regarded himself as 
commissioned to deliver caused him to 
shrink from the apparent arrogance of rep- 
resenting that message as something which 
came from “himself. It was not, as Mr. 
Mill supposes, ‘‘ timidity of conscience,” 
but humility of mind, which impelled 
him to become a minister of the Established 
Church. His unfeigned distrust of himself 
led him wo erect the Church of England 
into a divinely appointed witness for re- 
ligious convictions, to which it was a moral 
impossibility that she could bear witness. 
Of course the two great parties into which 
that Church was divided, greeted Mr. 
Maurice and Ais Christianity, as might have 
been expected. High Churchmen and 
Evangelicals, bitter enemies in all else, were 
‘as one so far as attacking the new comer 
was concerned. What he called ‘‘truths” 
they denounced as ‘* falsehood,” and never 
ceased clamoring for his expulsion from 
among them. Hence, the incessant con- 
troversy in which he was involved; and, 
hence, also, the melancholy consequence 
that what Mill describes as his ‘ great 
powers of generalization, rare ingenuity 
and subtlety, and a wide perception of im- 
portant and unobvious truths,” were largely 
expended, not in showing that his convic- 
tions were in harmony with the reason and 
conscience of enlightened men, but in 
accordance with the articles and formulas 
of the Established Church, conceivably a 
possible, but certainly a quite superfluous 
task. This, however, was not all. Mr. 
Maurice was not a man who did any- 
thing by halves. And having persuaded 
himself that the Church of England was an 
appointed witness of truths which he 
deemed to be of infinite importance to 
mankind, Mr. Maurice felt that he could 
not reverence her enough. He became the 
ardent champion of what all other men re- 
garded as her blemishes. He declared that 
the Athanasian Creed was of quite un- 
speakable value to him, and that he could 
not have got on at all without the Thirty- 
nine Articles. It was impossible for a 
man to hold these opinions without regard- 
ing with almost a blind devotion the 
political institutions on which the Church, 
as a national establishment, depended for 
its preservation. Accordingly, in this 
biography, one finds, with regretful dismay, 
Mr. Maurice upholding constitutional mon- 
archy and an hereditary aristocracy as, in 
a sort, essential clements of a divine order 
—not simply historical growths peculiar to 
Great Britain, but necessary to the health 
and prosperity of nations everywhere. He 
doubts, indeed, if republics, and especially 
the United States, seeing that they are 
without these institutions, can exist apart 
from the institution of slavery. 


So long'as Mr Maurice lived, the noble- 
ness of his character, and the eloquence 
and power with which he set forth his con- 
victions, won men to accept even the para- 
doxes which he so often labored to main- 
tain. ‘They were wrought up, in despite of 
themselves, to have a hope and a faith that 
the Established Church, with its jarring 
sects, its neutral-minded Bishops, and its 
subserviency to Parliament might, without 
any outrage upon the laws of Nature, he- 
come a great regenerating agency for the 
whole nation. But when the voice had 
ceased, the glamour died away; the 
Thirty-Nine Articles resumed their natural 
shape of crude and quite indigestible relics 
of an obsolete theology; the absurdity 
became again apparent of a Church pro- 
fessing to be a witness for Christianity, and 
yet liable to have its doctrines inter- 
preted by such an eminent defender of 
the Faith as Lord Westbury; and 
because ali Mr. Maurice’s writings are sup- 
posed to be occupied with arguing in favor 
of what is now admitted to be impossible, 
they have, we suspect, fallen into disuse. 
This is greatly to be lamented. The most 
valuable of these writings have no concern 
with the Established Church or its formulas. 
His ‘Religions of the World” and his 
‘‘History of Philosophy” are works of 
which no student of the history of human 
thought can afford to be ignorant. At pres- 
ent there are, perhaps, no books which are 
plundered from so freely, or with such im- 
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which are not rich in suggestive and original 
thoughts; which do not throw a searching 
light upon the course of history and the 
nature of man; which are not deserving to 
be read if only for the pure and beautiful 
English in which they are written. 

We can close with no more fitting trib- 
ute than a few extracts from Tennyson’s 
lines ‘‘ To the Rev. F. D. Maurice.” 

** Come, when no graver cares employ, 
Godfather, come and see your boy : 
Your presence will be sun in Winter, 
Making the little one leap for joy. 


“ For, being of that honest few, 
Who give the Fiend himself his due, 
Should eighty-thousand collegs-councils 
Thunder ‘ Anathema,’ friend, at you ; 


“Should all our churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the right, 
Yet one lay hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight. 


* * * . * . * 


“Come, Maurice, come; the lawn as yet 
Is hoar with rime, or spongy-wet ; 
But when the wreath of March has blossom’ds 
Crocus, anemone, violet, 


“ Or later, pay one visit here, 
For those are few we hold as dear ; 
Nor pay but one, but come for many, 
Many and many a happy year.” 
- a 


RECENT FICTION. 


Ivan TOURGUENIEFF’s two sketches, the pathet- 
ic Mumu and The Diary of a Superfluous Man, 
have appeared through a second edition ; and to 
both stories the attention of those who admire 
the famous Russian novelist may well be 
directed. They are slight, unpretending, and 
entirely Tourguenieff in power. Mr. Gersoni 
has made some judicious, though comparatively 
unnecessary improvements upon his previous 
translation, (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
The Standard Library.) 

The Messrs, Harper & Brothers have reprinted 
Jharles Reade’s Good Slories and his Good 
Stories of Man and Other Animals in a single, 
tasteful volume, uniform with their series of the 
novelist’s works. “The History of An Acre,” 
‘*Singleheart and Doubleface,” ‘* Born to Good 
Luck,” and that unpleasantly notable but pow- 
erful “‘The Picture,” are among the two dozen 
short tales and character studies included. 

I Say No; or, the Love Letter Answered, is 
as poor a novel as Mr. Wilkie Collins has ever 
written ; not worthy the same binding as “‘ The 
Woman in White” or ‘‘The Moonstone.” The 
mechanics, in constructing it, are as visible in it 
as would be the frame of a ship through a paper 
muslin sheathing. Itisa tiresome, improbable 
and occasionally vulgar story, written to sell. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) 

The last of the six “ Cycles” of “‘Surgeon’s 
Stories,” by the Swedish author, Z. Topelius, has 
come to us—Times of Alchemy. It does not 
prove at once so interesting a book as one or two 
which have preceded it; in fact it is doubtful if 
any in the series are entirely equal to the 
‘King’s Ring.” But it improves greatly as it 
advances, and concludes joyfully not only its 
particular chain of incidents, but the long and 
connected histories of the Beetelskiéld and Lars- 
son families, The famous coup d'état of Gus- 
taf III is dramatically employed in the last 
chapters, and an excellent inlook into the super- 
stition of the period is afforded, a supersti- 
tion with which the minds of high and low 
were tinctured. A noble and important charac- 
ter, who appears to be especially beloved by the 
author, the Countess d’Egmont, greatly en- 
hances the reader’s interest, and there are few 
pages where he will stop to reflect that he is 
reading, after all, an accurate history and not a 
fanciful perversion, The whole series is worthy 
of careful perusal, and for books to be given to 
young readers—such as boys or girls in their 
teens—they can be very cordially recommended. 
The titles of the six volumes are : “The Times of 
Gustaf Adolf,” ‘Times of Battle and Rest,” 
“Times of Charles XII,” “Times of Frederick 
I,” “Times of Linneus,” and the “Times of 
Alchemy.” (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 

The Miz Maze, a pleasant English novel writ- 
ten by nine British collaborators, of the softer 
sex (among them Miss Yonge and Miss Frances 
M. Peard), lies before us, neatly reprinted in 
duodecimo for the hand-bag of the traveler. 
The story will beguile many miles agreeably. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Mme, Judith Gautier’s new novel, which has 
come to us through the translation of Abby 
Langdon Alger, is entitled The Usurper; an 
Episode in Japanese History. It is greatly to 
the credit of the author that she has produced 
a romance so intensely fascinating in many of 
its passages, and one which so cleverly reflects the 
urique style of Japanese historical fiction that 
it reads as if it were a transcription from some 
one of the many classic favorites of Nipon. 
Those who are familiar with that splendid ex- 
ample of Japanese story telling, “The Loyal 
League,” which the patience of Mr. Edward 
Greey gave to English readers, will rematk the 
delicate preservation of local color in this book 





of Mme. Gautier’s. The material is largely his- 
toric, alchough the writer improperly omits any 
citation of the chief sources from whence she 
has drawn it, and all distinction of the actual 
from the imaginary, as to either persons or 
events. The picture of friendship between the 
noble young Shogun Fiw-Yori and his devoted 
Prince Nagato, is a lofty one to contemplate ; 
nor can one fail to sympathize deeplyin the 
unhappy, but pure attachment between the lat- 
ter and the Kisaki, or spouse of the Mikado. 
There are some scenes in the novel which are 
most charmingly depicted, set, as they are, against 
so rich and chivalrous a background. Such is the 
opening picture when, in the silver dawn of day, 
the Shogun and his beautiful friend cross the 
palace-gardens ; another is the rustic féle, at 
which the graceful conplets are improvised 
by the company. The last interviews between 
the Prince Iwakura and the beautiful wife of his 
spiritual leader, in the valley and within the 
Sun ‘Temple, are so exquisite that they are likely 
to be read more than once. The book, in its 
dramatic aspects and through some Jess definable 
characteristics, strangely suggests what a fine 
opera libretto could be prepared from it, and how 
inspiring it might prove to a Gounod or Verdi. 
When the Prince of Nagato, in the conclusion of 
the fourth chapter, soliloquizes in the senti- 
mental passage beginning ** Ah! what strange 
joy filis my soul; perhaps it comes from breath- 
ing the air which surrounds her!” (a page not 
only beautifully poetical but extraordinarily 
Japanese in its style) the musical-minded 
reader can almost trace the varying orchestral 
accompaniment of another ‘Celeste Aida.” 
This lyric element is so distinct that the love- 
scene in the Chapter XXI is a love-duet, Mme, 
Gautier’s novel is a magnificent pageant of the 
civilization of the great Japanese empire, with 
its double’ government, in 1615; and whoever 
takes up the tragic Usurper will remember, in 
spite of fresh diversions, its brave warriors, 
stately courtiers, heroic friends, and passionate 
lovers. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 
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Tue best, most thoroughly systematic, and 
useful Guide Booke yet prepared in this coun- 
try are those published in several separate vol- 
umes by the Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. The eighth edition of the Handbook 
for New England has just appeared. It is pre- 
pared, as all the others are, on the closest appli- 
cation of the method pursued in the model 
Guide-book of Karl Baedeker, which the condition 
of things in this country will permit, The com- 
piler makes a practical rather than a geographi- 
cal definition of boundaries for his book, so that 
the users of it may begin at the city of 
New York, travel along the western boundary of 
New England to Montreal and Quebec and the 
Saguenay, and find their needs met as fully as 
when traveling in the interior of New England. 
On the northeastern boundary the handbook 
will carry one to Frederickton, N. B., St. John 
River and Madawaska. The volume is up to 
the latest facte—e. g., the flood which swept 
away, in 1883, the bowlder suspended ‘in the 
Franconia Flume is noticed, and the extension 
of the railway up the Pemigewasset Valley, to- 
gether with the latest trails to mountain sum- 
mits. Berkshire County, Mass., is treated 
remarkably well, with little omission of import- 
ant matter or local notes. We observe, however, 
that there is some confusion of the rivers on the 
line of the western railway. The stream from 
Westfield to the summit is the Westfield River, 
and not the Pontoosuc, while the main source 
of the Housatonic runs from the pond on the 
summit at Washington, If the author will 
look again at the Shepard Church, Cam- 
bridge, he will see that it is made of quarry 
stained and natural faced slate, and not of the 
Roxbury pudding stone. The historical, local, 
and biographical notes are everywhere brief, to 
the point, and compiled with scrupulous care. 
— —We have repeatedly noticed the previous 
editions of Osgood’s Guide to The White Moun- 
tains. The edition for the present season is, of 
course, substantially the same as last year. It 
contains, however, notes of recent changes, new 
route, opened by the Appalachian Club, with 
newly added little maps of special districts 
which, in these localities, will prove very useful, 
together with many minor corrections and ad- 
ditions distributed through the text. 
Taintor’s Guide-Book to the Hudson River Route 
is a fair specimen of the popular manual, and, 
though it is worth what it costs, and will be a 
good book to buy in a day’s trip up the river and 
throw away at the end of it, is interesting 
as giving us an opportunity to point out the 
great and glaring defect in the maps of all such 
beoks—that they are flat and give almost no indi- 
cations of the physical geography. In ascending 
the Hudson the names of the mountains passed 
is a matter of prime importance; but they are 
not given in these maps at all, and little more 
than the course of the stream and the location 
of towns. A comparison with Baedeker’s Rhine 
will show what ‘can be done by a map to give the 
travéler full and intelligemt command of the 
country. Such a map of the Hudson would be a 
remunerative enterprise, and would increase the 
pleasure of travel and the volume of it. 








.-»-The romance of adventure contains in its 
records few greater sensations than were made, 
by the publication in 1865 and 1867 of the travels 
of Arminius Vambéry. He had yisited in per- 
son and seen with his own eyes the dreaded 
Bokara, Khiva, Samarkand and Herat, and re- 
turned to tell his story in London and settle 
down in a professorship in the university of 
Pressburg, his Alma Mater. Vambéry was a 
Hungarian, born of poor parents in 1882. He 
went to Constantinople, mastered the Turkish 
language, and published a philological work de- 
signed to show the common origin of the Turk- 
ish and Hungarian languages. In 1863 he set 
out on his adventurous journeys in Turkestan, 
where he got on successfully amid the dangers 
and exposures of that fanatic and cruel country, 
not so much by his tough fiber and courageous 
strength, as by those glib arts of polylingual 
speech, which carry a man further and with 
more safety than anything else in this world. 
He returned to great honors in London and 
Paris, and published his travels in three differ- 
ent works. He has now, after eighteen 
years, taken up his old theme again, and the 
result is a popular volume, which is apparently 
designed to give general readers all he has to say 
concerning himself and his adventures, It is en- 
titled Arminius Vambéry. His Life and Adven- 
tures, Written by Himself, with Portrait and Four- 
teen Illustrations. Popular Edition. (Cassell & 
Oo.) For general readers the personal character of 
this narrative will be an attraction. The gener- 
al reader will say there is nota dry page in it, 
The comparison of this memoir with O’Dono- 
van’s, who went over much the same route,or with 
Stack’s, who traversed the region on its south- 
ern edge, or with Palgrave’s, who saw the same 
fierce Muslamism in its Arabian stronghold, con- 
firms Vambéry and illustrates the immobility of 
the Oriental world. Vambéry, publishing so 
many years after his first book, proves himself to 
have been a true prophet. He foresaw at that 
time the movements which Russia has since made, 
and is now able to point to its presence in the 
Merv and to its possession of Khiva in confir- 
mation of his views. In O’Donovan’s pages the 
general complexion of the narrative reappears, 
substantially the same. It is more than proba- 
ble that the next twenty years of Russian admin- 
istration will make considerable changes. Mean- 
while Vambéry remains the tirst Kuropean of this 
century who traversed these regions and saw 
them in the full strength and coloring of 
their unbroken and unsoftened Orientalism. 
The present volume makes no attempt at geo- 
graphicel or ethnographical description. What 
Vambéry has to say on these points must be read 
in his earlier volumes, The variegated picture 
of romantic adventure could hardly be given 
with more of the qualities which command pop- 
ular attention, nor with more of the charm of 
animated style, than in this volume, 


-».-The important question concerning the 
property rights of the Anglican Church in South 
Africa is still unsettled. The Privy Council on 
appeal, some time ago, decided that the Church 
of South Africa, by stipulating “that in the 
interpretation of its standards and formularies 
it should not be held to be bound by decisions, 
in questions of faith and doctrine, or in ques- 
tions of discipline relating to faith and doctrine, 
other than those of its own ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals,” had diverged from the Church of England 
#0 essentially as to be precluded from claiming 
property settled ‘for ecclesiastical purposes in 
connection with the Church of England.” It 
was hoped that those persons who were made 
uneasy at the supposed consequences of this 
decision would have been satisfied by a resolu- 
tion, passed last year by the provincial synod at 
Capetown, which authorized the bishops of 
South Africa to apply to those parishes in which 
lay property, held under special trusts involv- 
ing legal connection with the Established 
Church of England, only the ecclesiastical law 
recognized by the tribunals of the Established 
mother Church, This compromise, however, 
has failed in its desired effect. Nothing Jess is 
now demanded ‘than that measures should be 
taken to insure that, in the diocese of Capetown 
at least, ‘‘the standards of faith, doctrine, and 
discipline sha)] be the formularies of the Church 
of England ag judicially interpreted in England ; 
and that the past and future decisions of the 
tribunal established by the law for the Church 
of England shall be binding in the Church tri- 
bunals of that diocese.” But great objection is 
raised to this. The Church is a voluntary body, 
bearing the same relation to the Church of Eng- 
land as the Irish or American Church, and it 
is claimed that it is unwise and unjust to “‘make 
binding on the tribunals of the Church in South 
Africa the past and future decisions of a court 
which is, and must ever be, strictly closed to 
churchmen at the Cape, which owes its very ex- 
istence solely to the accidenta] connection of the 
Anglican community in England with the state, 
and which, on that account, as well as on account 
of the dissatisfaction it has caused a large por- 
tion of its own suttors, is liable any day to radi- 
cal reform or tote! abolition.” go 


«he ‘sdlinirers of Mr, Buskin bave another 


burden to carry in his two lectures delivered at 
the London Institution last February, on The 
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Storm Cloud, of the Wineleenth Century. (Sew 


York: John Wiley & Sons.) In his attack on 
Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, Mr. Ruskin, both 
in his own Fors and in the Contemporary Re- 
view, denounced the taking of interest, high or 
low, a8 usury, and committed himself, in speak-. 
ing of the tendenvies of modern life, to as many 
extravagances as can live together in any one 
brain. But, say what he will, and do what he 
may, Mr. Ruskin never ceases to be interesting 
and worth reading. Atrabilious stupidity never 
comes over him. He grumbles and raves with a 
frenzy which is given only to poets and geniuses. 
In these lectures he declares that the wrath of 
God has at last descended visibly on the world 
in a sour, bitter, blighting plague-wind, which 
darkens the sky and blackens the trees, Hede- 
clares that, had the skies been, forty years ago, 
what they are now, ‘‘The Modern Painters” 
could not have been written ; and beneath what 
he says lies the implication that it is the plague 
of the coal furnaces and the smoky chimneys 
going up into. the sky, and the curse of God 
coming down on a corporation-making, city- 
building, and money-making generation of 
usurers, which has together thus visibly spoiled 
the sky. He hunts the scientific authorities up 
and down his pages with fierce mockeries and 
biting wit, and ends in some pages of Scripture 
and Commentary, that has all the force of Oar- 
lyle at his best, without a trace of his manner- 
ism, and a simplicity of style that we look for 
in vain in the author of ‘Sartor Resartus,”’ 


.. «There are indications in abundance that 
in the development of Israel’s history from the 
close of the Old to the opening of the New Testa- 
ment contradictory factors were active. The re- 
sult of this development, as it appears to us in 
the New Testament, shows such unharmonious 
and contradictory elements, that, even without 
any historical data, it would be lawful to claim 
that the spiritual growth of Israel in those days 
was not one and the same. The Pharisaic and 
Saddusaic schools of thought, the conservative or 
national, as also the advanced or Hellenizing por- 
tion of the people in Christ’s day are clearly out- 
lined and determined in their opposition to each 
other, Israel was then a house divided against it- 
self. In studying the history of the New Testament 
times it is of essential importance to understand 
not only the facts of this inner division in the 
house of Jacob, but aleo to be able to explain it 
as an historical phenomenon, Probably no man 
has done more toward the solution of this prob- 
lem than has Edersheim in his excellent Life 
and Times of Jesus. Here, more and better than 
elsewhere, has the great difference been empha- 
sized between the Eastern and the Western 
Diaspora of Israel ; between the Eastern, consist- 
ing of those who, after the captivity, remained at 
Babylon and the Orient, there to nourish and de- 
velop the conservative and ultra-legalistic school 
of thought, and the Western, where, in cosmo-" 
politan Alexandria and elsewhere, Jewish thought 
came into contact with Western philosophy, and 
in Philo and others endeavored to harmonize 
them. Palestine was the common meeting 
ground for these two opposite elements, and 
hence, in the New Testament, we find them living 
and contending side by side. 


....The appropriation by Congress, Feb, 19th, 
1883, to carry out the vote of Oot, 14th, 1780, 
and erect a monument at Annapolis, in memory 
of General De Kalb, stimulated Mr, Friedrich 
Kapp to publish a volume he had held back since 
1870, when it was first entered for copyright. 
The book to which we refer is The Life of Johann 
Kalb, Major-General in the Revolutionary 
Army. (Henry Holt & Co.) This volume is 
submitted to the public as the sequel to the 
‘* Life of Von Steuben,” published by the same 
author in 1859. Material has been collected for 
it with unsparing pains, and well put together, 
The history lets the reader into the realism of 
the Revolutionary War, all the more effectually 
as De Kalb insensibly supplies a firm point of 
comparison, which enables us to measure down 
into the depth of the suffering, weakness, dis- 
couragement and difficulty of the great struggle. 
The history throws much light on American re- 
lations with France ; for De Kalb was here ina 
concealed political character as well as in a mili- 
tary. His letters home to his wife, to De Brog- 
lie, to Choiseul, etc,, are vivid pictures of the 
times and full of interest on many and different 
grounds. The composition of the work so long 
ago, in connéction with its deferred publication, 
make some of its pages rather curious reading, 
especially the last correspondence with Mr. F, 
W. Seward, Assistant Secretary of State in 1861 
and 62. Mr. Karp discrowns his hero by deny- 
ing his right to the aristocratic De and title of 
Baron, both of which were probably assumed 
much after the fashion set by Napoleon I in 
crowning himself—a thing, by the way, which 
all the Russian Ozars are expected to do. 


.»+»Mr.. James Bradly Thayer's decision to 
publish his paper on A Western Journey with 
Mr, Emerson (Little, Brown & Co,: Boston) has 
given.us an enjoyable piece of reading. The 
paper relates to a urip taken by Mr, Emerson in 


_m party of twelve kindred spirits to California 


in 1871. The trip, which was a great novelty at 
the time, made an impression of which not one. 
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note breaks in to mar the refined harmopies of 
this memoir. It is nots diary, and apparently 
not compiled from notes, but given out from the 
full tide of recollections that have been running 
ever since in the author’s mind. The touches 
on the Emersonian portrait in it are delicate 
and graphic. What, for instance, could be more 
delicious than this? 

“Mr. Emerson had been dining, that day, with one 
of the ladies, and told her a large story about an ac- 
quaintance of his son, in California, who had a vine- 
yard, and who at last fell, s0 it was said, off a bridge, 
into the water, and was eaten by an alligator. 
* Nowadays,’ he added, ‘one must finish off a story 
well, Perhaps this might not be exact.’ ‘But, yet 
observe,’ said his companion, willing to vindicate 
the accuracy of the tale, ‘the man had a vineyard 
and the alligator didn’t eat that.’ This suggestion 
was tendered with an appearance of candor that 
took Mr. Emerson’s breath away for a minute; but 
he recovered, laughed, and with a nod, slowly and 
dubiously remarked; * Yes, that deserves to be con- 
sidered. But it is perhaps not conclusive.’” 


++. The Edinburgh Quarterly Review (author- 
ized American edition) and The Andover Review 
both come from the Riverside press, and, as far ag 
style and quality of workmanship go it is hard 
to choose between them. The Edinburgh con- 
tains, among others/an exhaustive paper on light- 
ning conductors, which may be relied on as the 
last and best word on the subject. It shows ex- 
actly why the conductors have so often failed to 
protect, what must be done to make them effi- 
cient, and how their efficiency can be tested be. 
forehand. American readers will find much to 
interest them in the paper on the future of the 
Congo and in that on the late f, D. Maurice, 
Among the good things of the Andover Review 
we elsewhere to-day speak of Dr. Twombly’s 
paper. Mr. Dike, on ‘The Religious Problem 
of the Country Town,” has a theme that goes at 
once to our heart. The town system should be 
as dear to the American politician as the family 
is to the moralist, As against metropolitan con- 
centration the great question forces itself into 
view, How shall we maintain the towns? With- 
out overlooking the other papers of the number 
we wish to call attention to the very clear-headed 
paper of the Rev. Wm. C. Langdon, on “Italian 
Politics and the Papacy.” 

....-A most useful little book of instructive 
religious readiug is the Rev. Dr. Paton J. Gloag’s 
Exegetical Studies, (Scribner & Welford.) We 
have previoualy commended Dr. Gloag’s Com- 
mentary on the Acts of the Apostles. The pres- 
ent is a collection of really admirable studies of 
the knotty points of New Testament Scripture, 
conducted on such a broad and catholic method 
of scholarship as to throw on the interpretation 
of each passage the full light of modern exegesis, 
Dr. Gloag is as fair in stating the opinions of 
others as he is painstaking as to his own. We 
cannot always save him from the charge of over 
much ingenuity; but he is fair both in reporting 
others and in the kind of consideration he brings 
against views he does not accept. Good examples 
of the topics discussed are ‘Baptism for the 
Dead,” “The Spirits in Prison,” ‘‘ Women Veiled 
Because of the Angels,” and ‘“‘ Saved as by Fire,” 
The author's method is free, his spirit is catholic, 
and he does not depend for spiritual power and 

tion on fictions, or conventionalism of any 
kind. He has also the merit of brevity, as well 
as of perspicuity. In the mere artof popular 
interpretation few have ever equaled him. 


...-In Holland no problem has for years so 
much aroused and excited the religious element 
among the inhabitants as the schvol question, 
In 1878, probably in imitation of the extreme 
liberal legislation of the Prussian government, 
it was decided to banish all religious instruction 
and influence from the public schools, The 
Christians of Holland answered this decree by 
the organization throughout the kingdom of 
private schools with religious instructions; and 
not only are these maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions in the wealthier communities, but 
yearly, also, on the day preceding the 17th of 
August, the anniversary of the odious new 
school law, a collection is held for the benefit of 
the poorer communities, who are unable to sup- 
port and maintain these private schools in addi- 
tion to the payment of their taxes for the gov- 
ernmental but anti-religious or unreligious 
schools. It is a sign of the earnest firmness and 
conscientious zeal that in this manner 375 private 
Obristian schools, or “schools with the Bible,” 
as they are called by the Dutch, are maintained 
in Holland. The cost of these schools is 1,800,000 
Xronen per year. 

....Puck on Wheels for the Summer of 1884 
(Keppler & Schwarzman) is the choice compila- 
tions from the most healthy comic and weil 
aimed satiric thing now published in this hemi- 
sphere. Its fun is of all kinds, in every variety 
and mood, and it is at once the most happy- 
faced and dead-in-earnest reformer in the 
land. As caricaturists Puck’s artists may not 
be unrivaled. Mr. Nast’s work this Summer in 
Harper's Weekly has had some examples that 
have not beem surpassed anywhere. The strik- 
ing thing in Puck’s work is vitality and motion. 
‘There is a sweep and rush in ali his work, which 
is approached by no one else. The cover of Puck 
on Wheels for this Summer is an example, 
‘fhe tremendous speed of the colossal dwarf, 











bestriding a stream, with his feet planted on two 
locomotives, tearing on with him over a full- 
sized steamer driven at speed under his legs, is 
one of those things which menwithout genius can- 
not do. The colored full-paged drawings of the 
weekly Puck are omitted in the collected edition, 
which comprises only selections from the better 
things in the weekly issue. 


....The third volume of Schaff’s Religious En- 
cyclopedia is out, and brings the work to an end 
in the promised three volumes, with some pages 
to spare for an appendix, maps, and a table of 
errata and addenda, to the first and second vol- 
umes. We need to add little to what we said 
of this work on the appearance of the previous 
parts. It contains a great deal of matter of the 
highest value, contributed directly from trust- 
wortby authors and scholars, who are responsi- 
ble over their names. The condensations from 
Herzog, or the later edition of this encyclopedia 
by Herzog, Plitt, and Hauch, are less uniform in 
their merit than they ought to be, The work is 
completed in advance of the German edition of 
Herzog, on which it is based, and from the letter 
8 on, use has been made of the titles and articles 
of the last seven volumes of the original edition. 
It contains a large amount of recent information, 
The attempt has been made to write it down as 
nearly as possible to the time of publication, and 
the leading original contributions are from re- 
sponsible scholars of established reputation, who 
write over their own names. 


....For library and home use the Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. publish as nandsome an edi- 
tioa of The Works of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son, Poet Laureate, as can be desired. It is in 
two volumes, 16mo, on the clean, brilliant paper 
which we have remarked in 80 many of the recent 
publications of this house, with clear-cut type 
and well manufactured. We have noticed 
several volumes of the Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co’s Red-Letter editions. The last volume 
in the series is Red-Letter Poems by English Men 
and Women, A compact, inexpensive and popu- 
lar collection of English poetry, from Chaucer 
to the present day. Free use has been made of 
other standard compilations, and the biographic- 
al data given in connection with each author are 
collected from reliable sources. The volume 
contains an index of authors, table of contents, 
and first lines. In the same series, and from 
the same publishers, we notice, from the latest 
Edinburgh edition, Sir Walter Scott's Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. A Poem in Six Cantos, with 
notes and an appendix. 


.-..We have at hand a good, practical little 
book, aimed at the current infidelity, by H. LS 
Hastings, editor of The Christian, Boston— 
The Oorruptions of the New Testament, printed 
apparently by the Messrs. Bagsters, of London, 
but sold in this country at the Scriptural Tract 
Repository, Boston. The manual is a brief, suc- 
cinct presentation of the historic argument, 
conservative in its conclusions, but still not 
slavishly dependent for their validity on any 
exaggerated literalism. The book will do good. 
With similar aim, but working on a differ- 
ent line, the Rev. Prof. Charles Elliott, D.D., 
of Lafayette College, has published A Vindica- 
tion of the Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch, 
for the people. It is not a contribution to the 
critical study of the pentateuch, but states the 
argument for and against the Mosaic author- 
ship, and makes an attempt, in temperate and 
intelligible language, to meet the objections of 
the Mosaic authorship and to state clearly and 
briefly the grounds on which the belief in that 
authorship rests, 


..- Ut is gratifying that the increase among 
ladies in this country of the practice of riding in 
a saddle is sueh as to encourage Mrs, Elizabeth 
Karr to publish a manual for their especial use— 
The American Horsewoman. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) The manual is a good one to pat into 
the hands of all but experienced and well-trained 
lady riders. The directions are judicious as 
far as they go, and those which relate exclusively 
to the female management of the horse are , 
especially so. Horsewomanship, however, covers 
so much of the common ground of horsemanship, 
that no lady who aspires to anything like a com- 
plete knowledge of the subject would be satisfied 
with this manual alone, which is elementary and 
general in ita treatment of many departments of 
the subject, In what concerns mounting, man- 
aging, riding, and dismounting in safety, with 
elegance of movement and position, this manual 
not only holds the ground as the best we have, 
but meets all that it is required to be. 


..--If Laura C. Holloway has not struck out an 
entirely new idea for a poetical compilation in 
publishing her selections on The Home in Poetry 
(Funk & Wagnalls) she at least deserves the 
praise of having carried it out more thoroughly 
than is done in any compilation we have 
seen, Beginning with simple songs of home, 
she introduces in successive modulations of the 
theme, poems which are “Home Pictures,” ‘Voices 
of Home,” ‘‘Home Memories,” which ‘tell the 
“Joy and Love of Home,” and others which are 
“ Stories of Home.” Appropriately, near theend, 
we find s good selection from the numerous songs 














of Christian faith and hope whose music is the 
anticipation of Heaven, the final home, Last 
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but by no means least in interest or value, is a 
considerable collection of miscellaneous glean- 
ings, relating to the same general theme. 


....A thorough, intelligent, and intelligible 
manual is the Practical Treatise on Electric 
Lighting, by L E, H. Gordon, B.A. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) Mr. Gordon is the manager of the Electric 
Light Department of the Telegraph Construc- 
tion and Maintainance Company in London, and 
has brought his practical and scientific ac- 
quaintance with the subject into play in the 
present volume. He begins with the elements 
of artificial lighting and the conversion of elec- 
tric currents into heat, their management and 
measurement, and passes to describe the two 
kinds of lamps, incandescent and arc-burners, 
carbons for arc lamps, magnets and electro-mag- 
netic induction, generators, dynamos, meters, 
and to cover the entire ground of practical and 
scientific information required by electric light- 
ing engineers. 


....The organ of the Mennonites, the Herald 
of Truth, states that they have in this country 
500 places of worship, 455 ministers, and 80,500 
communicants. It also says that a union of 
Mennonite churches, under the name Mennonite 
Brethren in Christ, took place recently, but that 
“the unity of the different Mennonite communi- 
ties and churches throughout the whole country 
is far from being attained.” It also says: 

“There is a settlement of some dozen villages, 
embracing about 4,000 of them, occupying some of 
the richest lands of Manitoba; and as we gain know- 
ledge of such communities in different parts of the 
country, we become convinced that they are mere 
numerous than we at first supposed, and our figures 
above are altogether moderate.” 


...-The Evangelical Church of Prussia—i. e., 
the Union Church, resulting from the official 
combination of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, brought about by the royal govern- 
ment decrees in 1817, is represented in America 
by the Zvangelische Synode von Nord America, 
The Augsburg Confession is their doctrinal 
basis, They constitute a body respectable in 
numbers, influence, and scholarship. Their 
latest statistics report 402 pastors, 342 Sunday- 
schools, 247 parochial schools, a pro-seminary at 
Elmhurst, Ill, and a theological seminary eeven 
miles from St. Louis. The latter building was 
but recently dedicated, and has an attendance of 
about seventy-five students, 


..+»We have already noticed the full and ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Practical Treatise on Electric Light- 
ing” by I. E. H. Gordon, and published by the 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. The same house has 
just brought outa less technical and mere pop- 
ular work, of hardly less value in its own line 
than Mr. Gordon’s—The Electric Light. Its 
History, Production and Applications. By Em. 
Alglave and J. Boulard. Transiated from the 
French by T, O’Conor Sloane. Edited with notes 
by C. M. Lungren, 0. E. The book is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams and woodcuts, written 
in terms intelligible to ordinary readers and 
with enough of scientific fact and tabulation to 
furnish a basis of comparison. 


.---I[n the year 1685, on the 23d of October, 
the Elector Frederick William, of Prussia, is- 
sued his edict, offering a home in his country to 
those Protestants whom the revolution of the 
Edict of Nantes had banished from France. 
The descendants of these French refugees in 
Berlin, about one thousand families, have de- 
cided to celebrate the five hundredth anniver- 
sary of this event in a becoming manner. In 
the agitation of this matter, one of them, Dr. 
Murat, has published an interesting account of 
these suffering Protestants, whose sad fate has 
ever elicited the warmest sympathies of their co- 
religionists, The celebration will have more 
than local interest. : 


.-.In Domestic Problems, published by the 
Mesars, James R. Oagood & Co., Mra, A. M. Diaz 
hits many nails on the head. She makes a brave 
battle for simplicity of life and less complex 
and burdensome living as the one inevitable price 
at which we can save culture and character in 
the home. High thinking can be obtained for 
society in general only at the sacrifice of high 
luxury in living. The book abounds in good 
suggestions, and is unmistakably serious in its 
tone, though it makes no attempt to treat the 
subject from a definitely religious point of view. 


.-»-A sweet, fascinating, and rewardiug vol- 
ume for one’s thoughtful hours, or for Sunday 
reading, js a Recordof Ellen Watson, arranged 
and edited by Anna Buckland. (Macmillan & 
Co.) It is the story of an uneventful life, whose 
value lies not in its plansnor in its achievements 
but in the “sweet simplicity of striving.” It is 
another note of goodness, purity, and: high- 
aimed, self-sacrificing life breathed out into the 
world. 


»seeThe London yearly meeting of Friends 
has sent a deputation to Canada to heal, if possi- 
ble, the division among the Canadian Friends, 
The aggressiveness of the evangelical party has 
led to the setting up of separate meetings. The 
the past year, for its f s, which are 


* earried on in Syria, Madagascar, India and some 


continental countries. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


J. B. Aupgenx has now ready for delivery com- 
plete sets of Guizot’s “ France,” in eight volumes. 


...+"*Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife” is 
the name of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s new 
volume. 


...-T. ¥. Crowell & Co. are the publishers of 
a very charmingly illustrated edition of ‘‘ The 
Lay Of the Last Minstrel.” 


...-The Art Age, devoted to book-making and 
advance in typographic perfection, has completed 
its initial year and volume. 





....Mr, Edgar Fawcett’s new novel is entitled 
‘“‘The Adventures of a Widow.” J. R. Osgood 
& Co., will print it for Mr. Fawcett. 


....@. P, Putnam’s Sons will publish imme- 
diately, Mr. Pendleton King’s ‘“‘The Life and 
Public Services of Grover Cleveland.” 


...-Bishop Colenso’s translation into Zulu of 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” is now being set 
up by native printers at Bishopstowe. 

...-Mr. Henry Jemes’s ‘‘ Tales of Three Cities” 
and his father’s work on “ Spiritual Creation” 
will shortly come out together, from a well- 
known house. 


..»+The Revised Version of the Old Testamen 
will appear next Eastertide. Changes made in 
the text are kept from present promulgation 
with great faithfulness. 


....General Grant is engaged on a series of 
articles for one of our periodicals, in which he 
takes up his successive battles. Vicksburg is 
said to be the first one discussed. 


...-D. Lothrop & Co, have several volumes in 
preparation for immediate appearance. Among 
them isa new edition of Prof. J. E. Nourse’s 
‘* American Explorations in the Ice Zones.” 


....8. C. Griggs & Co. have in press a new 
text-book, by Professor A. H. Welsh, “‘ Essen- 
tials of English,” and also a new work on Eng- 
lish composition by Miss Lucy A. Onittenden, of 
Ann Arbor High School. 


..+»The * Bishop Paddock Lectures,” delivered 
this year, before the General Theological Sem- 
inary, by Bishop Littlejohn, will be issued this 
Autumn by Thomas Whittaker, under the title, 
“The Christian Ministry at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


...-The estate of Feggeklit, Denmark, is the 
reputed birth-place of Hamlet, and it is for sale. 
‘On the hillside, included in the estate, is the 
grave of the King Fegge, known in Shakespeare’s 
play as Olaudius, whom Hamlet stabbed in 
revenge for his royal father’s murder. 


.-.»Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have opened an 
agency in London for the sale of their publica- 
tions. The public, who are often surprised at 
the large number of books monthly appearing 
from our local firms, will be more surprised to 
learn that, last month, this active house rejected 
150 MS., most of them works of fiction. 


....Oharles Dickens, while in the employ of 
the *‘ Warren’s Blacking” manufactory, wrote 
poetical puffs for that article. Mr. J, Payne 
Collier quotes one of these verses in his rare 
* Diary of An Old Man” : 

T pitied the dove, for my hosom was tender, 
I pitied the sign that she gave to the wind; , 

But I ne’er sha!) forget the superlative splendor 

Of Warren’s Jet Blacking, the pride of man- 
kind.” 


-.». Passing by Shakespeare’s house at Strat- 
ford, one day, Mr. Henry Irving met a native of 
the place, and asked the man “ who lived there,” 
“Dunno,” wasthe answer. ‘Come, come,” re- 
sponded Mr, Irving, “‘you must know who lives 
there. Is his name Shakespeare?” ‘ Dunno.” 
‘¢But can’t you tell us whether he’s alive now?” 
‘¢Dunno.” “Surely you know whether he was 
famous—whether he ever did anything?” ‘Oh! 
yes, he—he”— ‘Well, what did he do?” ‘He 
writ a Boible.” 


...-Mr. Longfellow’s diary was continued for 
many years, and kept with great minuteness. 
It will be invaluable in the preparation of his 
biography. Some one recently referred to the 
fact that the diaries of literary men contain, as a 
general thing, less about letters than would be 
expected, and more about dinings, friends, gos- 
sip and short journeys. Southey did not forget 
to record, in his commonplace book, how a phy 
sician of his acquaintance * had treated more 
than 40,000 cases of small-pox,- and nevér met 
with the malady in a person with red or flaxen 
hair.” 

...-Thus saith The Current : 

“It is astonishing that so many authors who have 
won deserved famé and success will do themselves 
and the public the grossest injustice by careless 
work. They appear subiimely oblivious to the fact 
that no man can maintain the magic of his name 
save by contmuously honest effort. The public 
readily detectithe pot-botler, and, when once they 
find their favor trified with and their regard abused, 
they are quick to regent the imposition. There are 
_ several authors who just now seem to be laboring 





under the impression that the public will accept 
anything tbat mar cunos from thelr pens, whet ner 
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good, indifferent, or bad; and this mistaken notion is 
causing them toutter the veriest rubbth. Such a 
course is sure to bring the revelation that there are 
too many authors clamoring at the doors of fame’s 
temple, to justify the maintenance of idiers and 
trifers within. The exits are wider than the 
entrances,” 


—_ 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
RUSSIAN MISSIONARIES IN SI- 
BERIA, 


Tae Russian Church daily prays that 
there may be ‘‘one fold and one.shep- 
herd,” and in order to accomplish that end 
it exerts itself to propagate God’s word 
among non-orthodox people, both at home 
and abroad. But, being bound to obey the 
state’s authority, it meets in its missionary 
work at home some great difficulties of a 
peculiar kind. According to the Russian 
law, only orthodox clergymen have the 
right of preaching the Gospel to those of 
any belief in the Czar’s empire. But some 
portions of the same law considerably limit, 
if they do not quite abrogate, that right. A 
short review of the Russian missionary work 
in Siberia wil! fully illustrate this point. 

The vast territory of Siberia, being one 
end @ half times as large as the United 
States, counts only about four million 
residents, of whom nearly a half are pagan. 
Though three centuries have passed since 
pagan Siberia was annexed to Christian 
Russia, paganism holds its own to this day. 
There are over a dozen native tribes, all of 
Tartar origin, and each of them professes 
to have its own belief, though all of them 
are pagan. Some of the tribes have adopted 
Christian or Buddhist rites. In point of 
fact, the Siberian natives enjoy far more 
freedom than any other subjects of the Czar. 
They pitch their tents wherever they 
please, they elect their own authorities, 
they are perfectly free to worship either God 
or any gods, they are exempt from the mili- 
tary duty, and all they owe to the Czar is 
their taxes, ‘lheré are special statutes pro- 
tecting both the civil and the religious free. 
dom of the pagan natives. The spiritual 
advisers of some tribes are endowed with 
certain rights of which even the clergymen 
of the Hstablished Church cannot dream. 

The Booriats, the Toongoses, the Yakoots, 
and other tribes living near the Russian- 
Chinese frontier, as to their religious needs 
apply to the Sbamats and the Lamaits. 
‘The former are a kind of sorcerers, medi- 
cine men, and priests combined, and the 
latter are a perverted sort of Buddhist 
priests, The Russian Government, how- 
ever, for its political ends, has recognized 
both the Shamats and the Lamaits as regu- 
lar clergymen, and liberally provides them 
withland and money, while the orthodox 
clergymen are dependent solely on the vol- 
untary contributions of their parishioners. 
The ‘*Statute on the Siberian Natives” 
upholds the civil rights, and the ‘ Statute 
on the Lamait Clergymen of Eastern Siberia” 
protects the religious freedom of the 
Siberian pagans. Thus paganism in Siberia 
is not only tolerated, but even protected, 
fostered and Jegalized by the Czar’s govern- 
ment. For this reason Lamaits defy the 
Christian missionaries as intruders. 

Let us glance at the religious life of the 
Siberian pagans. ‘'God created Adam,” 
say the Booriats, ‘‘and Adam had seventy- 
seven sons. God gave to each of thema 
distinct belief, and each of them became 
the progenitor of a separate nation. Thus 
there are seventy-seven different nations 
and beliefs, though God is but one.” So 
far the Booriats are deists, and their notion 
of the origin ot mankind, though perverted, 
they have borrowed undoubtedly from the 
Bible, But “ the Booriat progenitor,” con- 
tinues the creed, ‘with the book of faith 
in his hand, fell asleep at a rick of hay. 
A flock of sheep. were passing by, and they 
have eaten up the hay andthe book. Now 
the Shamats kill the sheep, hang their 
skins on the trees, and on their shoulder 
bones they search for doctrine and read it.” 
Only the Shamats have the power of 
‘*reading the doctrine,” and thus they kill 
the sheep at the least provocation, appro- 
priating, of course, both the skin and the 
meat, If a native gets ill, or meets bad 
luck in fishing, or loses some head of.cattle— 
in short, whenever he is unhappy or 
unlucky, he takes a sheep or two and goes 
to consult his spiritual adviser; who often 
demands also a goat, or eveh a horse. 

The Lamaits demand from their follow- 
ers three virtues: to believe in God or Bud. 
dha, to preserve his law, and to obey the 
Lamait brotherhood. The natives, however, 
do not know anything of Buddha and 
his law, and their spiritual advisers are 








unable to read the sacred Buddhist books. 
“Tf the Lamaits would not live in their 
convents, there would not be anything 
about them that would remind us of the 
moral-philosophic teaching of Buddha,” 
said a Russian missionary. ‘‘The Lamaits 
lead a lazy life, and are remarkable for 
their stoutness.” Occasionally they visit 
the natives in their settlements,and perform 
their rites. For that purpose they pick out 
the largest tent, and adorn its walls with 
silk banners bearing pictures of idols and 
some maxims in Sanskrit. Some idols are 
put on a table, in vases, glasses, and cups. 
The services consist of reading the sacred 
Sanskrit book, which, as a rule, remains a 
dead letter both to the officiating parties 
and the simple worshipers. Occasionally 
the band strike their tambourines and 
bells, and blow their trumpets, thus 
warming up the worshipers, who clap their 
hands in delight. The seryices over, the 
natives are treated to a sumptuous dinner. 
Tea, roast mutton, and vodka are offered 
ad libitum. Then the lay songs are in order, 
and the braves compete in running races, 
wrestling, horse races, and other sports. 
Toward evening the crowd disperses. 

Once a year the Mongolian superior 
Lamaits visit Siberia on their religious tour, 
and return back to Mongolia with herds 
of sheep, cows, goats, horses, deer, and 
camels, and huadreds of roubles in their 
pockets. 

A great tnajority of the natives have oo 
definite religious views. To-day they at- 
tend the Lamait services, and to-morrow 
they are ready to joina Christian commu- 
nity andto pray in ‘‘the Russian style.” 
They are particularly fond of the orthodox 
religious processions. They kiss the cross 
and the holy images and light the tapers. A 
Russian missionary describes a curious 
incident, in the Moscow Orthodoa Review: 

‘We took the image of St. Nicholas and 
went from one village to another. Often we 
have met on the way the pagan Booriats, who 
thus addressed the image: ‘How do you do, 
Father Nicholas? It is long since you have 
visited us, What a beautiful new dress you 
have got (a new silver vestment decorated that 
image).’ Please give me plenty of fish and of 
hay, and take care of my sheep!’ They de 
voutly kissed the image, knelt down before it, 
and followed after it for miles.” 

Some of the pagan children attend the 
orthodox parochial schools and learn there 
the Christian prayers. ‘ Nothing can be 
more touching,” exclaimed a Russian mis- 
sionarr, ‘‘ than the view of the little pagan 
children reciting the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Tt might seem that there could be nothing 
easier than for Christian Russia to convert 
to Christianity a handful of pagans living 
within her boundary. But it is not so in 
fact. Paganism is sanctioned and legalized 
by the Czar, And for some reason the 
Russian Church does not: show much zeal 
in preaching the Gospel in Siberia. For 
centuries the missionary propaganda in 
Russia was «a volunteer work, and there 
was no missionary organization. Not until 
1870 was there formed in Moscow the 
Orthodox Missionary Society by the late 
Metropolitan of Moscow, Innocent, ‘the 
Apostle of Siberia.” Now there are several 
provincial branches of that society. But it 
is next to impossible to learn what the so- 
ciety is duing. Some years azo a periodical, 
called The Missionary, was started in Mos- 
cow, to {inform the Russian public as to 
the spreading of the Gospel at home and 
abroad. Butas that journal met no sup- 
port, either from lay or clerical quarters, it 
expired soon after its birth. Recently, at 
the city of Irkutsk, there appeared the first 
volume of ‘‘the Works ofthe “Orthodox 
Missionaries in the Eastern Siberia,” issned 
by Archbishop Benjamin, the head of the 
Siberian missionaries. The ‘‘Works” throws 
much light on the spreading of the Gospel 
among the Siberian natives, and acquaints 
the’ public with some of the difficulties 
which are met by the Russian missionaries. 

It seema that the pagan Siberian natives 
cannot comprehend why the missionaries 
try, peacefully and patiently, to convert 
fie@i ; for they firmly believer if the 
Czar really. wanted: them to accept the 
‘* Russian falth,” it would be enough for 


him to send a ukase to that end. \And the 


pagan priests understand very well that no 
man can be forced intoChristianity. Thus, 
from the legal standpoint, the missionaries 
in Siberia are mere intruders and inno. 





vators, trying to subvert what is established 
by thé Ozar himself. Then the civil au- 
thorities, being pagan, try their utmost to 
impede the movement of the missionaries. 
They oppose the calling of meetings for 
religious purposes. They resort some- 
times to physical force in order to prevert 
a baptism. They boycottthe new converts 
by refusing to have anything to do with 
them, which is the most dreadful punish- 
ment; for it brings asure ruin to their house- 
hold, or forces them to migrate to the 
Christian settlements. The Siberian native 
embracing Christianity is necessarily bound 
to undergo a series of radical reforms. In 
the first place, once a Christian, he is liable 
to the military service, while his pagan 
comrades are exempt from it. He is for- 
bidden to eat the deceased cattle and other 
impure food. Christian girls cannot be 
sold in marriage, while the pagan parents 
make a little fortune on their daughters. 
Christians pay far greater taxes than the pa- 
gans do. Thus, from the economical stand- 
point, it is more profitable to remain pagan 
than to become Christian; and the natives, 
being aware of the fact, shut their ears to 
the Gospel preaching of the missionaries. 

The Shamats and the Lamalts exeit 
themselves in counteracting the influence 
of the missionaries. Cattle plagues, un- 
lucky hunting seasons, scarce fishing, un- 
usually severe Winters—in fact, all adverse 
circumstances-—they explain by the spread- 
ing of Christianity, and often they are 
called on to absolve the converts from the 
Russian faith. They collect and destroy 
the copies of the Bible in Mongolian, which 
are distributed by the missionaries. Thus 
thousands of copies of the Bible perish an- 
nually, An old Toongose said: ‘If one of 
us embraces the Russian faith, he is lost. 
If the whole settlement embrace it at once, 
all will prosper.” It is an opinion of the 
natives, founded on fact, that the pagans 
who embrace Cnristianity necessarily re- 
linquish the barbaric way of living and 
adopt civilization. They build houses in- 
stead of dark and smoky tents; they add 
coarse linen apparel to their skin dresses; 
they learn the duties and rights of citizens ; 
they build churches and schools. 

As to the missionaries themselves, they 
stand, as it were, out of law. Their status 
is undefined, and their rights are unknown. 
There are no special schools to prepare 
them, no religious bodies to support them, 
and no means to sustain them. They are, 
as a rule, priests volunteering to preach 
the Guspel to pagans, of whose language, 
habits, and notions they often are quite ig- 
norant. Even under such unpropitious 
circumstances, however, the missionaries 
eucceed in converting annually over four 
thousand of the Siberian pagans. 

Archbishop Benjanin, of Irkutsk, who 
for twenty years has guided the missionary 
work in Siberia, has repeatedly prayed the 
Czar’s government to revise the statutes 
on the pagans; for these statutes, in his 
opinion, sanction a pagan state in the Chris- 
tian empire. He suggested that the native 
Christians should be not only protected, 
but even given preference in the civil 
service. He requested permission to bap- 
tize the pagans without asking the consent 
of the civil authorities (pagan), of the 
parents and of the husband, as the case may 
be. He strongly recommended that there 
ought to be established special schools for 
missionaries, in which the languages of the 
pagans, their habits and notions, should be 
taught along with the best practical 
methods of preaching the Gospel. He sug- 
gested, also, that the missionaries ought to 
be taught medicine; for the natives expect 
the spiritual adviser to be skillful in curing 
bodily ailments. Unhappily the Holy 
Synod and the imperial government resid- 
ing at St. Petersburg assume to know far 
better the needs and wants of the mission- 
aries in Siberia than the missionaries them- 
selves. And thus a handful of the mis- 
sionaries are let alone to face thousands of 
the unscrupulous Shamats and Lamaits, 
who burn the copies of the Bible, intimi- 
date persons ready to listen to God’s 
words, boycott the new converts, and expel 
them from the civil service. 

Speaking.on this subject, the Orthodox 
Review says: 


“Devout and on missionaries have made 
our great country Christian by their labor, 
prayers and teara. Siberia shall be made Chrig- 





tian by the same means. All that can be asked 
on behalf of our missionaries is: Do uot tie 
their hands and do not seal their mouths.” 

The governors in Siberia, though Chris- 
tians, do not assist the missionaries in any 
way. In Selenginsk there were plates from 
which were printed tens of thousands of 
copies of, the Bible in Mongolian. It be- 
longed to the English missionaries. Now 
these plates are locked up in some official 
vault at Irkutsk, and the Russian mission- 
aries cannot get at them, though they badly 
need new copies of the Bible. Several years 
ago the English Missionary Society gave 
to the Russian Missionary Society five thou- 
sand roubles ($3,500). Russian capitalists 
do not show any zeal for the Christian 
cause in Siberia. 








Missions, 
ECHOES FROM MEXICAN MIE- 
SIO 





BY THE REV. ROLLO OGDEN. 





ALL missions are now awake to the need of 
encouraging an independent spirit among their 
converts. Missionary operations in Mexico have 
suffered much, perhaps unavoidably, from 
pauperized adherents. But the universal policy 
now, common to all societies, is to put the 
strongest possible and steadily increasing pret - 
sure upon the Native Churches, toinduce them 
to inaugurate a system of self-help, looking to 
ultimate independence.- Gratifying and really 
surprising progress is now making in this direc- 
tion, The actual results are not large, except 
with promise, The thing is to get the plan 
adopted and the goal fixed. That is now being 
done in Mexico as never before, 

The unusual difficulties of the situation ought 
to be remembered by the Home Church, 

The great mass of native Christians are poor ; 
many of them desperately poor, They cannoi 
make absolutely large gifts, Multitudes of them 
live in the country regions, in the smaller towns, 
Thence the priests have long since fled to richer 
fields, The churches are closed and crumbling, 
The people are sinking into deeper paganism, 
Protestant missionsare coming to their rescue ; 
are doing their most fruitful and blessed work 
among them. 

It is evident that we can look for only the 
smali gifte of penury from such sources, for the 
present. We must be content to use the heavenly 
arithmetic of our Lord in judging of the offer- 
ings Of the’ poor, 

Then, we should fairly allow for the way wis- 
sions have been handicapped by the peculiar 
circumstances and policy of their early years. 
The trouble arose partly from the situation. 
The whole country was thrown wide to missions ; 
and yet it was safe to work only in the cities ; 
indeed, at first, only in the capital. This brought 
on some crowding, Four different societies oc- 
cupied Mexico City within a single year. Crowd- 
ing meant competition, felt, if not declared. No 
conditions of self-denying aid to the common 
cause could be laid upon converts, without gen- 
eral co-operation. This, unfortunately, was not 
forthcoming. The result wasa dangerous pau- 
perizing of the early adherents, of which the vad 
effect reaches to this day. 

It is clear now that there was also a mistaken 
policy at the first, which is still a crippling influ- 
ence. Romanism was no doubt open to denun- 
ciation as a religion of greed. The itching 
palms of the priesthood were thrast in the faces 
of the people, at birth, marriage, death, and in 
their friend’s faces after death, The only sum- 
mons 4 priest would answer was the jingling of 
a guinea. To all this the carly missionaries set 
themselves in indignant opposition, They pro- 
claimed a free Gospel. They denounced the 
mercenary spirit of Catholicism. And, as was so. 
easy, they went too far, in the impreasion they 
made, at least, and gave the idea that the free 
grace of Protestantism meant churches and 
achools, ministers and teachers, all provided 
gratis. The mistake is now seen and avoided ; 
but the mischief was done. Sv it is partly a 
trouble of their own creating that missions have 
now to meet in urging toward self-support. 
There remains to be noticed one exceedingly vex- 
atious difficulty. It is another case of being 
wounded in the house of friends, One of the 
oldest and in some respects most successful 
workers in the Mexican Mission field is an Eng- 
lishman. He represents no society. He is sup- 
ported by individual friends. He holds to the 
principles ofa Plymouth brother. Unfuortunate- 
ly he opposes the whole idea of self-support. 
He aims at nothing of the sort in his own work; 
and, what is worse, he opposes it as attempted 
by others. The journal which he publishes con- 
demns it, Wherever bis stations are near to 
those of any society trouble is sure to ensue on 
this point. The walls of Toluca, a city where 
two other missions have churches, were recently 
covered with the advertisements of his services. 
The following are specimen alate taken 
from a copy of:his *‘ poster” ; 
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“This congregation belongs to no sect or denomi- 
nation. It accepts and preaches only the pure Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. Apostolic simplicity is its 
model. It distributes the Scriptures and tracts 
gratuitously, in accordance with the command, 
‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’ No collec- 
tions are taken in its services.” 

These are the more serious difficulties in the 
way of bringing up the Mexiean Churches to a 
proper sense of independence and to a manly 
desire of self-support. That, in the face of them, 
so much has been done, is highly encouraging. 
The missions now see that any other policy 
than that of aiming at ultimate indepen- 
dence is suicidal, They are working toward it 
as fast as they wisely can. 

In general, the past has seen little clashing of 
sects in Mexican mission work, There is none 
now; but a cloud is in the horizon. Baptist 
missionaries have but recently entered the coun- 
try. Their fine success in the before unoccu 
pied state of Coahuila has been made known to 
the public and has been a cause of rejoicing to 
all who are interested in the evangelization of 
Mexico. But of late there has been an attempt 
to establish work in Mexico City. This, asit 
seems to me, is a clear breach of denomination- 
al courtesy, and ought not to go unrebuked. 

Look at the situation. Four societies have 
been at work for ten years. Protestant services 
are held in eight different places. The field is 
practically covered. Every one who wants to 
hear the Gospel, in Mexico City, can hear it. 
On the other hand, there are whole states where 
there is no work whatever. The Baptists might 
go to Yucatan or Chiapas, and find virgin fields. 
Appeals come from those states, which the other 
missions cannot answer. The Baptists might go 
with every one’s good wishes, and With promise 
of success. Instead, they prefer to be fifth in 
an old field, 

More than this, the method of procedure fol- 
lowed by their missionary in the capital is most 
deplorable. He seems to be undisguised in his 
proselytism. He works almost wholly among 
those who are already Protestants. He floods 
the streets with tracts in favor of immersion, 
and against infant baptism. Given the use of a 
Pedobaptist pulpit, he incontinently told the 
people that it was a sin for them to bring their 
children to be baptized. 

He may not be authorized to adopt auch a 
course, but he does adopt it, and the society 
which sends him there ought to order him to dis- 
continue it, or, better, withdraw him from the 
field. It isa great mistake. It is a needless and 
most annoying burden laid upon the other mis- 
sionaries. If things go on, they will be fairly 
forced into wearisome controversies. Romanism 
flings new sarcasm at the endless sects of Prot- 
estantism. It is a great pity that anything 
should be done to make the lines of mission 
workers less firm ard united in front than the 
enemy. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


The Sunday-school 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 24TH. 


THE PLAGUE STAYED.—I Samvuret XXIV, 
15—25. 


Notres.—‘“‘ The Lord sent a pestilence.”—In 
what David’s sin consisted, that he should have 
been thus punished, is not clear from the story. 
Joab’s protest shows that he saw also the offense 
in it. It was not unlawful to take a census, as 
Moses had done so more than once, Some display 
of pride was involved in it, as if David were de- 
pending on his numbers rather than on God. 
The pestilence seems to have been the oriental 
plague, which is swifter and more deadly than 
the cholera, and has at times swept off a third 
of the inhabitants of the Eastern cities; and 
which has even invaded Europe, asin the great 
London plague, ‘** From Dan to Beersheba.” 
—From the extreme north to theextreme south. 
‘The Angel of the Lord.”—Tnhe special 
manifestation and representative of God himself, 
who seems to have God’s authority. Whether it 
is to be understood as a created angel, or as God 
himself as seen in the Son rather than the 
Father, may be discussed but can be answered 
only by conjecture. * Stretched out his hand 
upon Jerusalem.”—It would appear that the 
plague had attacked the rest of the land while 
Jerusalem had escaped. ‘Threshing place.” 
—Not an enclosed barn, but a high, windy spot, 
where the ground was leveled and trodden hard, 
and where the wheat was taken to be trodden 
out by cattle. Instead of the feet of cattle, 
sometimes a rude threshing instrument was 
dragged over the straw to rub off the wheat. 
Araunah used the latter plan, which shows him 
to have been a rich farmer. “Araunah the 
Jebusile.”—The original tribes had not been ut- 
terly destroyed, and this Jebusite was left in 
peaceful possession of his land. “And Gad 
came.” —Gad was one of David's principal proph- 
ets and musicians, The two offices were frequent- 
ly conjoined. “Rear an altar.” —A simple, 
plain structure of earth or uncut stone. 
‘As the Lord commanded.”—It was the prophet 
that commanded, but that was regarded as the 
fame as the Lord’s command, Any apprehended 





























duty might be plainly and vivaciously expressed 
as the Lord’s command. Tet my lord the 
king take.”"—When David offered to buy the 
threshing floor, Araunah, in answer, offered to 
give it. That does not imply that he had any 
idea of giving it; but it was only the first 
polite step in making a bargain, He would 
have been shocked at David’s rudeness and 
tyranny if he had accepted it without pay. 
And so he had no idea of really giving away the 
threshing instruments and the oxen. * In- 
struments for wood.” —They were probably very 
rude, little more than rough pieces of wood, 
easily replaced. * All these things did Arau- 
nah,.”—This is translated wrong. It should be, 
‘All these things doth Araunah, O King, give 
to the king.” It is the continuation of Araunah’s 
speech. “ The Lord thy God.”— Not neces- 
sarily Araunah’s God, but he recognized Jeho- 
vah as the true God, and the God of the Israel- 
ites. * Fifty shekels of silver.”—We are 
told, in I Chron. xxi, 25, that David gave six 
hundred shekels of gold for the “‘ place.” There 
may be here one of those errors in numbers 
which are easily made in copying, or the two 
writers may have in view two different bargains. 
In our lesson we may have the bargain for the 
little spot of ground covered by the threshing- 
floor, and the oxen, while in I Chronicles we 
have the sum paid for the whole large field, or 
hill, on which the temple was afterward built. 
** Burnt-offerings and peace-offerings.” — 
One was a complete sacrifice of the whole ani- 
mal, which was burnt, and the other was rather 
for a feast, in which only a portion was burnt, 
and the rest eaten. 

Instruction.—There are serious difficulties in 
this lesson, which cannot be wholly explained. 
In part they probably depend on the fact that 
the Orientals looked on all natural events as 
God's direct acts, and so described them. The 
difficulties in Scripture do not Goateny its value 
for religious instruction. 

Pestilences come from God and are under his 
control, though they are also very much under 
man’s control, The pestilences,that come now we 
should regard as punishments for disregard of 
God’s sanitary laws. It is a duty for a state to 
prevent, by sanitary precautions, the spread of 
disease. 

We may be sure that when a people suffer for 
the sins of their rulers it is not a punishment 
of them, but a necessary result. Terrible wars 
have resulted from the wicked ambition of rvlers. 
Napoleon destroyed a million lives of people who 
were, most of them, not at all to blame for the 
wars. But we are all so connected that, when 
one member suffers or sins, all the members 
suffer with it, 

The responsibility of a teacher or ruler is very 
great, as his error affects them. He will need to 
mourn as David did, if he leads them astray. 

What we give to God should be worth some- 
thing, and cost us something. The penny we 
put into the contribution-box, and never miss, 
is no valuable sacrifice to God, 

Araunah’s giving the altar and sacrifice would 
not relieve David’s obligation. Neither does it 
relieve our obligation to convert the world to 
Christ, that some other people go as mission- 
aries. We, too, must either go, or do what we 
can do here at home he gins them. 


ews of th the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue political interest of last week centered 
in the speech delivered by Carl Schurz at the 
meeting of the Independents of Brooklyn on 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Schurz spoke for two 
hours and a half, giving an analytical survey of 
Mr. Blaine’s career. Mr. Blaine made a trip of 
a few days from Mount Desert and was enthu- 
siastically received at the different points of his 
journey. Governor Gleveland has gone to the 
Adirondacks for a quiet vacation of two weeks, 
His letter of acceptance has not yet been given 
to the public. Mr. Logan and Mr. Hendricks 
were both in New York last week. They met in 
the dining-room of the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
shook hands in the presence of a number of 
interested spectators. President Arthur is in 
the Catskills. 


.. The following letter from General Butler 
to Mr. Charles A. Dana was given to the public 
last week : 

“* Dear Sir; As ameans of reaching more querists 
than I can doin any other way I write you this note 
for such use as you choose to make of it. 

“ Answer : I do intend to stand by the nomination 
of the Greenback and Laboring men and the Anti- 
Monopolists, and I hope everybody will vote for me 
who thinks that it is the best thing todo, I will 
give tue reasons for my action, which are coptroil- 
ing, tothe public as soon as 1 ean have the benefit 
of Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance, 80 that 
where I disagree with him, I may do him no in- 
justice. 

“Very truly, your friend and servant, 
“ BENJAMIN F. BUTLER.” 


---.A few minntes after two o’clock on Sun~ 
day afternoon an earthquake shock was felt in 
nearly all the cities and towns of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the states as far west as Ohio, 























The reports from the varions parts. of 
troubled district are extremely conflicting ; 
general they agree that there was a trembjing of 
the earth for the space of halfa minute, suffi- 
cient in some instances to dislodge light articles, 
and set chandeliers to swinging. This motion 
was accompanied by a rumbling sound as of a 
heavy truck rapidly drawn over rough pavement, 
There were scenes of consternation in the tene- 
ment portions of New York, but no damage was 
reported, 


--On Friday of last week the ships of the 
Greely Relief Expedition, with the dead sol- 
diers who perished at Cape Sabine, arrived at 
Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, where they 
were received with impressive ceremonies, An 
enthusiastic reception was given to Lieutenant 
Greely and the other survivors at Portsmouth, 
N. H., on their arrival there early last week. 


---On Tuesday of last week, the corner- 
stone of the Bartholdi pedestal was laid on Bed- 
loe’s Island. There were masonic ceremonies 
and speeches by Consul-General Lefaivre and 
William Allen Butler. 


..--On Monday night of last week the Jersey 
City ferry-house of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was burned, causing an estimated loss of $100, 
000. 





FOREIGN. 

.-On Tuesday of last week, Mr. Gladstone 
moved a credit of £300,000 to provide for an ex- 
pedition to the Sidan, and said that the purpose 
of the expedition was merely to relieve General 
Gordon and not to crush the Mahdi. It would 
be sufficient to secure good government in the 
Sfidan. The evacuation of that country was now 
out of the question. England was bound to pro- 
tect General Gordon. The credit was agreed to 
by a vote of 174 to 14, The Earl of Northbrook, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, has been appointed 
to go to Egypt with instructions to report upen 
the condition of affairs, so as to advise the Eng- 
lish Government as to what counsel should be 
given to the Egyptian Government in the present 
circumstances. Lord Northbrook is at present 
somewhat indisposed, but he expects to sail for 
Egypt from Brindisi on the 3ist of August. The 
Autumn expedition for the relief of General Gor- 
don will proceed up the Nile by way of Dongola. 
Stakim has been abandoned as a base of opera- 
tions. The project of constructing a railway 
from Siakim to Berber has likewise been aban- 
doned, and the plant has been taken to India, 
Three steamers, under Captain Bedford, aie to 
be sent to reinforce the fleet patrolling between 
Assfan and Wady-Halfa. 


-.+-The cholera in Southern France is still 
virulent. There were fewer deaths at the begin- 
ning of last week, but then the heat somewhat 
increased the mortality. The area of the disease 
in France is, however, increasing. On Saturday 
last there were five deaths at Arles and five at 
Salin, a village of only 400 inhabitants, near 
Arles, At Cette there were seven deaths; at 
Beziers, two; at Carcassonne two, and at Bor- 
deuux one, At Vogus, in the Department of 
Ardeche, with a population of 1750, there 
were five deaths and thirty persons were 
under treatment. Numerous cases of sickness, 
which are supposed to be cholera, are reported 
at other points in Ardeche, The English cholera 
has appeared in several districts of Lancashire, 
and is making considerable headway. The num- 
ber of persons stricken with it exceeds 200, and 
five deaths have so far occurred, The doctors 
attribute the outbreak to the excessive heat and 
the use of improper articles of food. 


. France and China have been unable to come 
to terms as to the amount of theindemnity. The 
London Times prints a dispatch from Foo-Chow, 
dated Aug. 7th, which says: “ A high authority 
here asserts that peace is certain. The Ameri- 
can Minister is to arbitrate. A settlement will 
probably be reached which will be acceptable to 
both parties ; but it is believed that the settle- 
ment will be temporary only on the French side. 
The Chinese know that the French are anxious 
to act elsewhere.”’ Later advices state, however, 
that France refuses to submit the question of 
mediation. The time given to China to accept 
the French ultimatum expired on August 4th, 
Pending a settlement, France continues her war 
operations. It was reported that Kelung had 
been captured, but later advices announced that 
the French destroyed the forts at Kelung and 
then retired, Four French vessels have taken 
up their position in front of Woo-sung. A dis- 
patch to the Times from Foo-Chow, dated 
August 9th, says: ‘France has given China the 
whole of to-day in which to agree to the settle- 
ment proposed by France, failing in which France 
seizes Amoy and Pescadores. No ships are 
stationed at Amoy, but there are eleven here, 
The panic has been revived, Double patrols 
have been sent out. _ The streets are occupied 
each night with troops, The English Admiral 
has landed another party with Gatling guns.” 

.-.-The Reform agitation continues in Eng. 
land. A great meeting was held in Birmingham 
on Monday of last week. John Bright addressed 
20,000 persons. He explained the manner in 
which he would like to see the power of the 
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House of Lords restricted. He would allow the 

first session that a,bill should be presented to 
them, but pg at wtp ry ie 
from vetoing the Franchise bill or any bill a 
second time. Many pérsons, no doubt, would 
think him too lenient to the Peers; but he pre- 
ferred remedies which, while effectual, would 
cause the least disturbance to existing institu- 
tions. 


....On Monday of last week a Congress of Con- 
stitutional Revision, composed of the , two 
Houses of Parliament, assembled at Versailles, 
France. The discussions have been very stormy. 
An amendment declaring that all monarchic 
pretenders are ineligible to the Presidency was 
accepted. Two amendments, proclaiming the 
sovereignty of the Congress, were defeated by a 
large majority. The amendment to convoke a 
constituent assembly was rejected by a vote of 
493 to 286. Prince Jerome Bonaparte has pro- 
tested against the Congress, 


.. The Netherlands and American Navigation 
Company’s. steamer “Amsterdam,” with 260 
passengers and crew, went ashore on the east 
end of Sable Island, off Nova Scotia, in a dense 
fog on the night of July 3d. Only. three lives 
were lost. 
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LED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 


An affecting story is told of two German 
chidren, one eight and the other ten years 
old, whose parents were in Missouri, and 
sent forthem to the Fatherland. The family 
was poor, and no one could be found in all 
the connection to take the children to 
their parents. But they were rich in faith 
and in the pious German peasant trust in 
the word of God. An aunt gave the chil- 
dren each a Luther's Bible, and on the fly 
leaf wrote in English, German, and French, 
the words ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these ye have done it 
unto me,” and bade them, should they ever 
be in trouble, to open the book and show 
the verse to the first person they met, and 
trust God’s word for it that they would get 
what they needed. 

And as the story relates, so it was. Many 
perplexities came on the young hearts of 
these two, traveling alone across an ocean 
and half way across a continent. Whep- 
ever they were in trouble, or any kind of 
difficulties, they did as they were told, and 
opened the book before the first person they 
met; and they wanted for nothing, kept 
in the right road, and came safe to the simple- 
hearted parents who waited for them in 
Western Missouri, with a faith so much 
greater than their worldly wisdom. 

Assuming the anecdote to be true, there 
are two or three ways of looking at it, and 
of speculating about it, which may illustrate 
in succession the different views men take 
of religious influence and divine guidance 
in life. 

There is your lofty, philosophic, psycho- 
logical investigator, who explains every- 








thing on natural principles. He is mightily 
interested in the story, and, likely enough, 
would go all the way out to Missouri to get 
a look at the children. He finds them full 
of the natural winsomeness of childhood, 
with a superadded openness and homely 
simplicity, which is the peculiar attraction 
of German peasant children, as it is also of 
a little donkey’s foal. As another element of 
his explanation he brings in the constitu- 
tional kindness of people, especially to 
children. Besides this, the whole world 
knows this verse, and there is not one of 
them who does not feel that if there is or 
ever was anything divine on earth, it lies 
very near these words and the Great 
Teacher who spoke them. This is his ex- 
planation. On his view of life and of the 
influences that control it, we may admit 
that it is a fair enough account of the safe 
journey of those little children from Ger- 
many to Missouri. 

Other people, of a different spiritual 
make, and with a totally different view 
of life and the agencies that control it, 
would take what we may call the Special 
Providence view of the story. They would 
make something like a miracle of it, and 
linger in loving reverence on every pious 
detail. They would see God’s hand lead- 
ing the children, hear his voice in whispers 
to those who helped them, and find in it all 
a divine sign given in the leading on the 
ocean and the land, of the solid reality of 
the Word and the faithfulness of the Prom- 
iser. 

There is the same truth in this view 
that there is in great poetry—viz., that it 
strikes deep below the surface into the 
essence of things and gets far beyond their 
obvious and simple relations. It is a view 
that believers of poetic temper are very sure 
to take. Cardinal Newman would have 
made a poem of the story. There are mag- 
nificent bursts in his writings, in which he 
apostrophizes and personifies even the 
forces of Nature in the intense energy of 
his feeling after God in all things. 

There is another way of looking at the 
story, which may not imply much genius, 
but which has the edvantage of giving a 
deal of comfort to those who take it, and it 
is this, that Christ works on all the lines 
of good and wholesome influence, to 
bring to pass his word and make it true 
and fruitful in the world. The story is an 
affecting illustration of this. Christ was 
the spring and core of the woman’s faith, 
and from that faith came her thought that 
she should write that divine saying in the 
children’s Bibles. Having that faith in her 
own heart, she knew how it would act in 
the hearts of other people, and make them 
help Christ’s little ones. Christ was also in 
the hearts of his people and in the kind hearts 
of people everywhere, as they looked on 
the children’s open books. The laws, 
providences, incidents and events of the 
world itself, the constitution of men and 
things, were all framed and supported by 
him on a method which gave the force of a 
king’s command to the simple verse the 
children carried with them. So that it is 
Christ's silent presence in the world and 
its affairsand in the hearts of men, and his 
sanctification of the very streams and 
springs of life which provided the unseen 
current for those little ones to sail on safe 
and sure in their German peasant simple 
trust to the father and mother in Missouri, 


In this view the story widens into a para- 
ble of life, whose happy courses and safest 
routes are opened before us by the silent 
pressure of the Word of God. When the 
great, cool mountains raise us on their 
giant shoulders and show us the wide pros- 
pect of the earth and sky, the greatest.and 
richest thing of all that lies in view, unseen 
to mortal eye, but known to faith, is the 
paths to light and life and home which the 
Divine Ruler of the world has made there 
for human feet to follow. 

We hardly know which to admire most 
in the story, the woman’s faith in God, 
which wrote the, verse in the children’s 
Bibles, or the children’s faith in God’s 
kindly working in the hearts of men, which 
made them use them. And here in those 
childen teach us men, with our hard pru- 
dence and so worldly-wise, that, if we have 
God's word in our hearts, we need not fear 
to speak it out. What makes it the word 
of God to us will make it God’s word to 
his people. The authority we feel in it 





they will feel also. Human nature is made 
everywhere on one plan. What guides us 
will guide others. What saves us will save 
them, and the divine voice which com- 
mands us will command them. 


EGYPT AND THE CONFERENCE 
OF POWERS. 








Tue Conference of the European Powers 
to settle the affairs of Egypt has failed of 
its purpose. France, the leader of the op- 
position to England, though, if report be 
true, secretly assisted by Germany, could not 
secure the formulation of a future policy. 
As a last straw she endeavored to obtain an 
adjournment of the Conference till October, 
but, instead, it was adjourned sine die; and 
thus, all participation in the affairs of 
Egypt was lost to her. This was practically 
accomplished by her withdrawal from a 
joint supervision at the time of Arabi’s Re- 
bellion; but now for the first time her posi- 
tion of looker-on has been determined. 
Germany seems satisfied with having egged 
on France to a point where the refusal of 
her demands would only increase the grow- 
ing coolness between the British and 
French Governments, though it is said that 
the German Chancellor, having adroitly 
brought the Conference to naught, is now 
ready to second England in any vigorous 
policy of reform in Egypt. Italy, the only 
pronounced ally of Evgland in the Confer- 
ence, must retire with the distinction 
that this alliance has brought upon 
her, and accept as her share of the 
‘*spoils” the thanks which Sir John Sa- 
ville Lumley, British Minister to Italy, 
has been instructed to bestow upon her for 
the support which she gave to the British 
proposals in the Conference. 

To England alone will any glory come 
from the collapse of the Conference. It 
has been demonstrated that the Powers 
cannot control Egypt in unison; England 
alone must do the work and earn the praise 
or blame. This is what the British Gov- 
ernment and the English people have de- 
sired, and what we have always maip- 
tained would be for the best ultimate wel- 
fare of Egypt. The question now is, What 
does England propose to do with the power 
that the disagreement of the Conference 
confers upon her? 

There are indications that Mr. Gladstone 
at length appreciates the necessities of the 
occasion. Two months ago the English 
people were loud in their complaints of his 
neglect of Egypt and of his desertion of 
Gordon; but since then, fortunately for 
the Premier, their attention has been di- 
verted to the reform agitation at home, But 
in their delight at the conclusion of the 
Conference, they have again turned, for 
the moment, from the matter of chiefest 
interest, and are eager for an Egyptian 
policy worthy the name. In this emer- 
gency the Government has appointed the 
Ear! of Northbrook, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, to go to Egypt and investigate 
the ‘‘condition of affairs [to quote the 
words of the dispatch], so as to advise the 
English Government as to what counsel 
should be given to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in the present circumstances.” Of 
course the ‘‘ counsel,” whatever it may be, 
will be of a more peremptory character 
than advice usually is; for counsel and 
command to the Khédive have come to be 
regarded in England as one and the same 
thing. 

The mission will undoubtedly be followed 
by greater activity on the part of England 
in the administration of affairs. It is even 
predicted by some that Lord Northbrook 
will urge the establishment of a practical 
vice-royalty in Egypt. No financial scheme 
will be decided upon—so Mr. Gladstone has 
stated in the House of Commons—until the 
High Commissioner shall have made his 
report. As he will not sail from Brindisi 
until the end of August, a considerable 
length of time must intervene before the 
report is submitted and acted upon. 

In the meantime attention will be directed 
to General Gordon. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the preparations that finally are being 
made for his relief. With the credit of $1,- 
500,000, that has been voted to provide for 
an expedition to the Sadan, Mr. Gladstone 
hopes to relieve Gordon and secure good 
government throughout the Nile country. 
He does not intend to crush the Mahdi, nor, 





on the other hand, does he believe that the 
evacuation of the Sidan is now to be 
thought of. It has been decided that the 
Autumn expedition will proceed up the 
Nile by way of Korosko and Dongola, the 
route trom Siukim having been abandoned. 
The plan of a railway from Stakim to Ber- 
ber bas, of course, fallen through as well, 
and the railway plant has been taken to 
India. This is better than to have con- 
signed it to burial in the sands of the 
Nubian Desert, as was the fate of the rail- 
way begun some years ago at Wady Halfa. 
The impression prevails generally that Gor- 
don isin no immediate danger. We hope 
that this is true; but we hope none the less 
that the expedition will push vigorously 
forward until Khartdm and its garrison 
receive the assistance that have long been 
their due, 


_ 
_ 


CONSISTENCY. 








Ir there be one being beside the Infinite 
One, in whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning, we do not know 
who it is. But for the fact that he existed 
as intinite before all time, even he could not 
have been always consistent. Any sccess 
of knowledge or any betterment of prin- 
ciple implics change, and, therefore, incon- 
sistency with one’s past. Human beings 
begin their earthly career in much igno- 
rance and great weakness. If they show. 
no incofsistency it is because they con- 
tinue ignorant and weak. 

The staple argument now being brought 
out by the Blaine papers, with great profu- 
sion of ugly pictures, is the charge that now 
the Independents do not talk about Blaine 
as they did ten years or more ago; or that 
twenty or more years ago they were not so 
decent as they are now. Here is last Sat- 
urday’s 7'ribune with its first page covered 
with reproductions of very coarse pictures 
printed in Harper's Weekly in 1861, lam- 
pooning Abraham Lincoln. It is certainly 
true that in 1861 that journal of civilization 
did lampoon the awkward man just elected 
Presideut, and figured him in every possible 
shameful way. Really, we must confess 
that its character now is not consistent with 
its character then. If it be forbidden to a 
paper to rise above its past self, then 
Harper's Weekly must be condemned for its 
present course. But may it not be some 
palliation of the offense that these lampoons 
were published at a time before any one 
now connected with that journal came into 
control? Not one of the proprietors of that 
day-is now alive. The present editor did 
not take charge until a later date. Is it to 
be expected that men shall be held obligated 
not only not to rise above their past selves, 
but also not to rise above their predecessors 
in office? Not one manon Harper's Weekly 
is at all responsible for what appeared in 
1861, and to discredit the paper at the 
present day for what it did in that day is 
beyond measure silly. It is not too 
silly, however, to be anything surprising 
in the present canvass. 

Just so The Tribune, The Times, The Bos- 
ton Advertiser, and all good, intelligent 
papers, that have ever tried to have opin- 
ions, have been inconsistent time after 
time. That inconsistency may not bave 
reached purpose and motive, but it will cer- 
tainly have reached opinion and judgment. 
New light will require new conclusions. 
The words of praise which seemed deserved 
ten years ago may seem undeserved when 
the facts have been more thoroughly inves- 
tigated; and it is justso with words of 
blame. It does not occur to us to claim 
that Tue IypEPENDENT has always been con- 
sistent. We have said words in support of 
Mr. Blaine that we cannot say now, with 
the light we have since received thrown 
upon his character by the history of these 
years. 

The charge of inconsistency is the 
stock argument of fools. None but fools 
expect a sensible man to be always con- 
sistent. It is superficially inconsistent that 
we should have supported the Republican 
candidate for President ever since Fremont, 
and cannot do it now. What of it? We 
are not ambitious to be consistent with 
every act in our past; only to be right 
now. The apparent inconsistency may 
be only a part of a larger consistency of 
principle and purpose, which is all that an 
honest man need care for. 
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WORKING AT THE BOTTOM. 


We do not say that missions carried on 
at much labor and expense at large politi- 
cal or commercial centers, but where com- 
paratively few converts are made, such as 
Constantinople and Beirat and Calcutta, 
are a failure. They are often needed as 
headquarters, and for the support of the 
more successful missions in the interior. 
Nevertheless the chief labor should be 
given under Christ’s rule that if they re- 
ceive you nut in one city ye shall flee to 
another. 

An interesting contrast is drawn by a 
Baptist missionary, the Rev. David Web- 
ster, in northern Siam. The Karen tribes 
of Burmah and Siam have proved excep- 
tionally receptive of Christian instruction. 
In 1880 the Burmah Baptist Convention 
sent three men twenty-five days’ journey 
into the region east of the Menam river, in 
search of Karens, who were said to be nu- 
merous there. A fourth man, who would 
not have been allowed to go because he was 
regarded as almost anything but Christian 
up to the time of starting, joined the party 
secretly after they had started. Three lit- 
tle villages received the word at once with 
joy, cast aside their heathen practices, 
and besought the men to remain and teach 
them. But the three preachers were so 
delighted that they must return immedi- 
ately, after less than a week’s stay, and 
report their success and bring on their 
families. The fourth, the black sheep, 
stayed and did his best. He acted in sick- 
ness as physician; when their old fears 
came on he encouraged them and bade 
them destroy their objects of former rever- 
ence. He led their worship, taught them 
to keep the Sabbath, to read, to sing, and 
induced them to give up the use of intoxi- 
cants. Other native teachers have followed, 
and there are now 160 church-members, 
two churches, two schools, and several 
men fitting to be preachers, all the result of 
four years of native labor. 

Contrast with this the neighboring 
Presbyterian mission to the Laos of 
Chieng-mai, with seventeen years of 
labor by foreign missionaries varying 
in numbers from one to three mission 
families, and lately with one to* three sin- 
gle ladies, working upon a population of 
five hundred thousand Buddhists with 
their temples, walled cities, rich cultiva- 
ble lands, trade and power in their hands, 
a literature and schools. And they report 
about one hundred and fitty church-mem- 
bers. 

The difference of success comes from the 
fact that one is a harder field than the other, 
rather than from any difference in faithful- 
ness of labor. The Baptist missions in 
Burmah to the Karens and to the Burmese 
would show a similar contrast. It is like- 
ly to be more and more the policy to send 
missionaries to those who will receive them, 
no matter how humble they may be in 
position or talents as compared with the 
proud, ruling races about them, and then 
trust to the force of Christian education anJ 
enterprise and independence to bring the 
bottom to the top. 
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A CLOSE ESCAPE, AND PERHAPS 
THE LAST. 


Ture has been great uneasiness during 
the past week in banking and financial 
circles, not because rumors were afloat of 
new failures, new frauds, or new bubbles 
bursting, but simply because there were 
reasons to believe that the inevitable 
results of the Silver Bill were at last to 
break on the country, and the gold stand- 
ard to be abandoned by the Secretary’s 
decision that henceforth silver and silver 
certificates must be accepted in the clear- 
ance of balances. For the moment this 
result has been averted by the firm action 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; but on 
the present basis the result is’ inevitable. 
This time the ship grazed the rock and 
slipped by it. It willnot be so lucky again. 
The next time it can hardly fail to go ashore. 
The gold standard will be abandoned and 
the business of the country have to submit 
to the effects of a depreciated currency. 

This may come soon or it may be deferred, 
but the country must now have its eyes 
open to the inevitable. 

We have predicted this result. We have 
declared the Bland Silver Bill a frau 





whose deplorable consequences nothing but 
repeal could avert. Financial authorities 
may honestly differ as to the policy of sus- 
taining a bimetallic currency of equivalent 
values; but simple honesty and ordinary 
intelligence is fully adequate to see the 
fraud and the retribution that lurks in the 
attempt to put a higher value on a silver 
coin by a legal fiction and to force it into 
circulation ona par with a gold currency 
of higher value. 

Up to this moment, and for the immediate 
present, the brave and determine.1 efforts 
of the financial and commercial commu- 
nity have staved off the obvious result by 
holding the business of the country up to 
the gold standard in spite of the tremen- 
dous load the Silver Bill forced them to 
carry in the effort todo so. They deserve 
credit for the fight they have made. They 
bave struggled hard and have done their 
best. It ought to be remembered as one 
large item in praise of Wall Street and 
the business men of the East. 

But they cannot stand forever with the 
increasing load of all these silver millions 
on their backs. Gold 1s gradually but 
surely leaving the country; and it is now 
doubtful whether there is enough left to 
enable the Secretary to abide for any con- 
siderable time by his decision not to bring 
forward the extreme powers of the law and 
break down the gold standard by settling 
the bank balances with silver certificates. 

When this is done bimetalism ends and 
we are down on a silver basis with the 
humiliating but wholesome necessity before 
us of paying a premium for our own gold 
dollars. 

This is what the financial flurry of the 
week means, It is the great din made 
over the discovery that the inevitable is 
upon us, and that the cheaper debased coin- 
age has driven out the other. What it 
means is that God’s laws will have their 
way, that honesty and honor have the 
power to vindicate themselves, and that 
people cannot get a dollar that is worth one 
hundred cents by making a law that they 
shall have it for a dollar that is worth 
eighty-four cents, 

We have been paying u price for this 
business every day since the law was passed. 


much more in fictitious value. The fight to 
keep up appearances has amounted to this, 
that we paid a gold dollar and got for it the 
worth of a silver dollar. The bubble is 
now burst. We shall have to pay as much 
as ever and get no more for it; but there is 
this good thing about it, that now we under- 
stand ourselves perfectly. We know we 
have been robbed, and we know how it was 
done, and who did it. Drive them out. 

FICTION IN on LIBRA- 

8, 


No one has had better occasion to know 
what is implied in this subject than the 
Rev. Dr. Twombly, of Charlestown. It has 
fallen to him as a special study in his posi- 
tion in the Board of the Public Library, 
Boston. He has looked into it himself and 
collected both opinions and evidence. His 
paper on the subject in the August number 
of the Andover Review reads like a report to 
the Christian public. 

It is at all events an address and an ap- 
peal to them, and op a subject which, in 
any ordinary and normal condition of the 
public mind, would be ranked among the 
very first as to immediate and pressing im- 
portance. 

Dr. Twombly takes no narrow view of 
the problem and does not commit himself 
ageinst fiction as such. He admits that it 
is alegitimate department of literature, and, 
without going as far as the late Sidney 
Lanier in demanding for the novel recogni- 
tion as the modern substitute for the poem, 
he shows plainly too high a relish ‘for the 
good things set a-going among men in Eng- 
lish fiction to write himself down in whole- 
sale condemnation of novels or novel read- 





trash as having a certain value for the 
amusement of the people. 

Coming from one whose appreciation of 
the good points of a good novel is evidently 
keen, the statement of the danger threaten- 
ing us in the free use of fiction in the public 
libraries is all the more serious and telling. 
‘As to the ‘depraved condition of recent 





' fiction, Dr, Twombly might have said more, 


Everything we have bought has cost just so | 


ing. He even takes a tolerant view of | | 


much more, and been within bounds. He 
has, however, said enough on that for 
the purpose. What needs to be aww see 
on the public is not so mucha hofror of 
fiction, or even of bad fiction, as the fact 
thut the free public libraries, as they are 
too commonly managed, are simply train- 
ing the young people to call for that kind 
of reading. 

The questions how generally literature 
itself is affected with impurity, or how 
large a proportion of modern novels are un- 
fit to be read, are not to the point, su long 
as, in the public libraries, the young people 
are free to get what they choose, and they 
do choose books bad in. their tendency. 

What young people of both sexes, as a 
class, will do, if every book that is called 
for is placed on the shelves and given out 
freely on demand, is as plain to see as 
the sun in a clear sky; they will read them, 
and read them before all others, and more 
than all others. The run on books of the 
Objectionable class will make it a wholly 
minor question whether there is a great 
proportion of them in the library or not. 
If, for example, there are in the library 
5,940 good books against 60 of the un- 
wholesome kind, and if, under the free and 
unrestrained system, each of the first is 
called for orce in a year, and each of the 
latter one hundred times, which is no high- 
ly imaginative supposition, the case then 
stands in that library thus: 5,940 readings 
in a year from which some good is to be 
anticipated, against 6,000 which are sure to 
have done harm, 

We give this illustration to show our 
point and give force to the statement that 
the fault does not lie altogether with the 
book committees. They probably do what 
they can to keep unwholesome matter out. 
And besides, the question is always press- 
ing on them, whether, as agents of the pub- 
lic, they are not required to go to the ex- 

treme limit of their consciences in provid- 
ing what the people who read want and 
will use, 

The real trouble lies in the principle of 
administration, which is the natural corol- 
lary of the free system, to refuse nobody 
and to give out anything on the shelves on 
“pplication. 

This may be necessary in the case of 
adults, but it is not in the case of minors. 
Aline must be drawn at them, and some 
responsible option or freedom given to the 
librarians to refuse books of certain kinds 
to certain classes of applicants, or these 
agencies, instead of meeting the intentions 
of their founders, will sink into potent 
agencies of corruption, Dr. Twombly 
recognizes the situation, but he does not 
tell us how to meet it. We hope he has 
reserve this for a second paper, 

The establishment of public libraries has 
had this marked effect on the conception 
of the social use and function of libraries, 
that they are no longer held to exist simply 
for the diffusion of knowledge, and for 
serious purposes of culture or study, but 
come into the class of popular recreation. 
The recognition of this view of their func- 
tion by the librarians has led to a new 
definition of trash. Provided the book 
will eniertain and amuse a reader, the right 
to refuse it to him is denied, Within 
bounds we do not care to dispute this; but 
the line should certainly be drawn at 
minors, and the library administration can- 
not be fully divorced from the responsi- 
bility which attaches to all teachers, of as- 
serting some kind of discretionary right to 
say what readers of the school age and in 
the pupilary stage of life shall read. 

It is the plain right of society to fix 
boundaries and limitations of this sort to 
the free use of fiction in the public libra- 
ries, and it will be suicidal if it is not done. 





Tux fourth annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Civil Service Association gave occasion to 
mark the progress made during the year, which 


~has been considerable. New York and Mas- 


selecting from among our citizens competent and 


trustworthy men to discharge the varied func- 


tions of American Government. There has also 
been an extension of the merit system to the 
Civil Service of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
and Buffalo, That is fair progress for one 





‘twelvemonth, It is a few sinee Mr. 
9 8. for rm met with 


= = 
Enlitorinl Hotes. 
Anp so Butler istorun. That was in ques- 
tion at the Democratic Convention, and Butler 
was there definitely asked whether he came there 
as the candidate of outside parties or whether 
he was going to stand by the Democratic, Party. 
He answered that he would stand by the party, 
and only on that assurance was he allowed to re- 
main a member of the Convention. Well, the 
Convention came to an end, and because no one 
believed Butler, they kept asking if he was going 
to run for President as an outside candidate, 
and the answer comes that he will, and that he 
is only waiting to get the advantage of Cleve- 
laud’s letter of acceptance before writing his 
own. That is lovely frankness, to say the least, 
He was nominated two or three times before 
Cleveland was, and ought to know by this time 
what his gang of bushwhackers want. The chief 
question of interest, however, is less what 
Butler will say than whom bis candidacy will in- 
jure and whom it will help—we do not say, in 
whose interest it is conducted, though the polit- 
ical organs do not hesitate to say it. It is per- 
feotly possible that Butler may be making the 
canvass in the interest of neither of the leading 
candidates, but purely of his own, and with a 
a view only to the probability that the near fu- 
ture will see the organization of a workingmen’s 
party which shall marshal the poor against the 
rich, We cannot question that present evidence 
makes Butler’s candidacy hurtful to Cleveland 
and helpful to Blaine, It was a very serious 
question whether, in Massachusetts, where But- 
ler is best known and moat liked by those who 
like that sort of man, tle revoit of the Independ- 
ents would not necessarily give the state to 
Cleveland, ‘There was every appearance of its 
doing so, The Irish disaffection was apparent- 
ly being reduced to small proportions, But 
now Butler steps to the front once more to so- 
licit the Irish; and that body of semi-attached 
Republicans who admire dash, and have, there- 
fore, voted for him before, and who would now 
find in theie favorite candidate one who could 
give Blaine odds when it came to # contest be- 
tween sauce-boxes, are likely to be won 
back to him, Butler's candidacy will at 
least do one thing ; it will teach both the great 
parties, as also will the Prohibition Party, that 
some new issues are in the air, and that the time 
is coming again when voters must be won by 
principles and not by platitudes, 





As Butler’s labor party will injure Mr. Oleve- 
land’s chances of election, so the Prohibition 
Party will hurt Blaine’s chance, In the North. 
ern States the friends of prohibition are chiefly 
from the Republican Party. St. Jobn has 
been a Republican, and it will be hard to 
find man or woman among his prominert 
supporters whose antecedents have not been 
Republican. Unless Butler and his campaign 
committee develop something quite unexpected 
their following is not likely to be largely in- 
creased. There appear to be no special surprises 
in store from that quarter, although it is possible 
that the New York Sun represents more than 
appears. But the Prohibition Party is the pres- 
ent disturbing element in politics, Its members 
cannot be bought or cajoled, any more than 
can the Independents, The most that can be 
done is to call them cranks, as the Independents 
are called Pharisees, and when that is done 
it does not affect them a particle. Both are 
quite willing to accept the designation ; for they 
are acting for a principle, and do not care for 
names. We expect St. John’s vote to run up 
into the hundreds of thousands. It will cut 
both ways; but we expect it to inure chiefly to 
the benefit of Cleveland. In New Jersey, a state 
now extremely doubtful, perhaps ten thousand 
Independents will refuse to give their vote for 
Blaine, and a good part of them will vote for 
Cleveland. That would probably give him the 
state, They are likely to be reinforced by ten 
or twenty thousand Prohibitionists, who also 
chiefly draw their vote from the Republican 
Party. That seems to make this doubtful state 
almost certain for Cleveland. Then there is 
Iowa, a state supposed to be certain Republican. 
But that state is likely to poll a very heavy St. 
John vote, and that vote is very likely, in the 
present condition of the public mind, to give 
the state to Cleveland. Those who are ready to 
vote for St. John are men who think the work 
of the Republican Party has been pretty much 
done, and they are not frightened by being told 
that they are helping the Democratic Party, 
even with the anti-prohibition plank in its plat- 
form. 


Tue. language of the Manchester, N, H., 
Mirror and American is simply amazing, and 
very sad if it indicates on what policy Mr. 
Blaine’s managers in Secretary Chandler's state 
intend to run their canvass. That paper is 
strongly for Mr. Blaine, but does not believe in 
Civil Service Reform. It entitles ite articles on 
the national Civil Service act ‘A Foolish Lie,” 
and says: 

“The act provides (i) that appointments to the 
minor offices of the Government shall be vested in 








a board of commissioners, who shall determine, by 
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competitive examination, which of the applicant® 
shall be taken,” 


Of this section it says: ‘‘The first.of these pro- 
visions we regard as a fraud and a farce.” Af- 
ter this frank confession of faith it proceeds : 


“* Now we say that this protestation of all parties 
of alove fora so-called reform, which shall take 
the offices ont cf politics and prevent office-holders 
from having anything to do with party politics, is a 
farce and a fraud, a cheat and a jie, and the sooner 
itis ended the better. + There were not in 
the Repubiican Convention twenty men who be- 
lieved in this reform, and the most conspicuous of 
those who did, the very men who wrote the platform 
lie, have #ince bolted the ticket and gone over to 
the enemy. No intelligent man in America be- 
lieves that James G, Blaine, if he is elected Presi- 
dent, will appoint any but Republicans to office,” 
Certainly we do not think that he “‘ is a man who 
will forget that to the victors belong the spoils.” 
The Mirror goes on to say: 


* « Nobody but a fool expects Grover Cleveland, if 
he is elected, to keep any Republicans in office that 
he can get out, and everybody with common sense 
knows that both of them depend very largely upon 
the contributions and work of office-holders and 
ofice-seekers for their election. The ileis so trans- 
parent that it deceives nobody. Not only this, but 
nobody or next to nobody, wants to be deceived, 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the voters in 
the United States waut their party to have the 
offices, if it wins, and when it geta them they want 
the ofice-holders to help it keep them. They have 
no sympathy whatever with the soft-shelied notion 
that politics must be so purified that the good old 
Christian doctrine of rewards and punishments is 
no longer heard of or thought of in campaigns.” 


On this matter we are content to be numbered 
with the fools, and not with the ninety-nine, 
Judging from these records we do not expect 
Blaine, if elected, to give any real cordial aid to 
Civil Service Reform, and do expect it from 
Cleveland, or from St. John, if elected. The 
Mirror concludes with this impudence, which 
shows that it has not an atom of appreciation 
the conscience of the country : 

“It would be just as politic, and a deal more 
honest, for orators and organs to drop the whole 
business and talk what they really mean and every- 
body knows they mean,” 


Dr. Murcumone, editor of The Presbyterian, 
has been visiting Portland, and expresses great 
surprise that there is no public sale of liquor in 
that city, where he expected to find ‘a liquor 
shop on every corner.” The editor of The 
Christian Mirror, who had him in hand, was 
compelled, however, to confess that there were 
some obscure places where liquor could be secret- 
ly bought, and, besides these, one notorious 
rum-hole, of which the people were rather 
proud than ashamed, Says Dr. Warren: 


“ He expressed his surprise, and wished to see so 
singular a spot, Accordingly, taking him by the 
arm, we conducted him to the basement of the City 
Hall, in the rear of which Is the orifice in the pave- 
ment into which the liquors are poured, the liquors 
of all sorta which are seized and condemned under 
our probibitory law. ‘This,’ said he‘is Portland’s 
most noted rum-hole, which probably has to do with 
more drink of various kinds than any other estab- 
lishment in New England.’ We also pointed him to 
the rows of barrels standing near,awaiting their turn 
to receive attention, and to the official posters on the 
boards of the office, over one Aundred in number, 
stating and describing the seizures which had been 
male, and which were waiting judicial disposition ; 
while, in the sheriff's precincts, in another part of the 
basement, was a Vast assortment of barrels, jugs, 
bottles, pails, tin cans, and nondescript vessels of 
every imaginable kind, all held in custody, and soon 
to be sent to the aforesaid all-receiving hole. The 
good Doctor raised his hands in delighted astonish- 
ment. Such a sight he had never seen tefore! 
Such another could not be seen in America, and he 
believes not on earth, Well might we be proud, he 
said, of taat hole, It was an honor to our city and 
our state. He wanted no further evidence that the 
law is enacted in Maine, Seeing was believing.” 


And yet The Interior says that “Bangor and 
Portland are bad rum-dens,”’ 





An earthquake is a phenomenon of such 
rare occurrence with us, that even a moderate 
one, if undoubted, causes considerable con- 
sternation, and m widely commented upon. 
The earthquake of Sunday last was generally 
felt throughout the Eastern Atlantic states, 
and was at least severe enough to leave little 
doubt as to the cause of the rumbling and 
shaking windows and chandeliers, even during 
the earthquake’s operation. Many, however, 
thought that large pieces of furniture were be- 
ing moved ; others, that heavy trucks were pass- 
ing through the streets; still others, that the 
effect was due to explosions. A great many per- 
sons were severely frightened, and rushed from 
their houses. The excitement was greatest in 
the thickly populated portions of our cities, 
where the sneak-thieves were enabled to carry 
on an active work for a time. A curious result 
of the shock was a feeling, experienced by some, 
similar to seasickness. Altogether the shock 
was far less severe than the previous one, harm- 
leas though that was, which occurred in 1868, 
and it was followed by no second shock, as is 
usually the case, There isa natural disagres- 
ment as to the duration of the earthquake, the 
time being variously estimated at from ten sec- 


onde to half a minute, As no damage is reported 





from any quarter, it is difficult to estimate the 
comparative severity of the shock in different 
sections of the states, and quite impossible to 
determine the earthquake’s course. It seems to 
have extended, however, simply along the line 
of the Appalachian upheaval. Whatever the 
cause of such phenomena, they are little to be 
feared in this quarter of the globe, where no 
serious shocks have occurred within the memory 
of man. 





Tuey had a temperance camp meeting at 
Martha’s Vineyard last week, which was a wo- 
man’s affair altogether. It lasted over Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday, and there were five ‘‘ devo- 
tional meetings,” one ‘ Gospel service” and one 
sermon, besides other meetings and addresses,and 
not a man had part in any of them, The sermon 
was by an English woman, Mrs, B, Pearson, 
President of the British Woman’s Temperance 
Association. We notice that women preaching 
is getting to be quietly accepted and allowed in 
Massachusetts. The Congregational Year Book 
records two Congregational churches in that 
state supplied by women (though not formally 
insta!led), one of whom, Annie H. Shaw, has 
acted as pastor for five years, and the other, 
Louise 8. Beker, for four years, That is not so 
much below the average length of settlements 
nowadays and indicates a successful service over 
churches which have a recorded membership re- 
spectively of 51 and 202 members. That women 
can be pastors in the conservative old orthodox 
churches of Massachusetts is, then, an accom- 
plished fact, but not yet an acknowledged ac- 
complished fast, as the timid brackets aronnd 
their names on the Year Book indicates, 

ProressoR Wooprow, over whose address 
the theological disturbance has been stirred up 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church, was a 
graduate of Jefferson College, in Pennsylvania, 
then studied in the Laurence Scientific School 
(Harvard), and then in Heidelberg University, 
where he took bis degree of Ph. D. Since 1861 
he has been professor in the Theological Seminary. 
at Jolumbia, 8. C., his chair being that of 
**Natural Science in connection with Revela- 
tion.” We imagine that this seminary must be 
the first in the country to have such a chair 
He has also occupied and still holds the professor_ 
ship of Geology and Chemistry in the University 
of South Carolina (now South Carolina College). 
During an interval of impaired health he spent 
several successive years in scientific studies in 
different countries of Europe, He is editor and 
proprietor of the Southern Presbyterian, of 
Columbia, and holds a similar relation to the 
Southern Presbyterian Review, The catalogue of 
the Seminary says that, in his department, in. 
struction is given entirely by lectures, and that 
‘during the senior year the questions of the 
unity and antiquity of the Human Race, and 
Evolution, are fully examined.” The Church 
at large can hardly control a case like this, as 
the Seminary is under the control of the four 
synods of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
South Georgia and Florida, and these synods 
will contain a large number of men who have 
been Professor Woodrow’s pupils and will sus- 
tain him. ‘The papers which have attacked him 
are, so far as we have observed, outside of these 
four synods, The Charlotte, N. C., Presbylerian, 
edited by one of his pupils, has defended him 
gainst the attack» made, showing that the 
opinion is not all on one side, even in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 








Ir has been both amusing and provoking to 
observe how that Constantinople letter in the 
Boston Advertiser, throwing suspicion on the 
manuscript of the “Teaching of the Apostles” 
discovered by Bryennios, has been seized upon 
by a number of people who are delighted to 
spread abroad its insinuationr, and who are not 
restrained by their complete ignorance of the 
subject. It is in just those two denominations 
whose extreme tenets have seemed to some to be 
discredited by the ‘Teaching ” that this un- 
seemly haste to believe it a forgery without 
one scintilla of evidence, and against all 
evidence, has occurred, We mentioned last 
week that letters received by us from Presi- 
dent Washburn and Professor Long, with 
whom the Advertiser correspondent went to 
examine the manuscript, suggested no suspicion 
of anything more than the pigheadedness of the 
ignorant official in charge, who could not 
read the manuscript and was willful and stupid 
enough to insist that the last page of the manu- 
script, of which a photograph had been taken, 
was part of the “Teaching.” Prof. E. C. Smyth 
has now written a letter to The Advertiser, in 
which he has shown clearly enough the impos- 
sibility of the thing’s being aforgery. There is 
a certain indecency about the suggestion, 
whether made in Constantinople, or repeated 
and indorsed by The Churchman, The Hxaminer, 
The Watchman and other papers,: which de- 
serves attention. What would these'papers say 
if some distinguished scholar in their own de- 
nominations, if they had one as thoroughly’ 
learned in patristic literature as the Bishop of 
Nicomedia, or if Professor Richey or Osgood or 
Long or Lincoln were publicly posted as having 
very likely forged the pythoritieg they 





were quoting? There would be some in- 
dignation. But it is not a bit less 
an offense in the case of Bryennios. He is no 
unknown man, but a graduate of a German 
university, and known for many years for his 
learned and important work in patristic science, 
If this ‘‘ Teaching” isa forgery, then his Edition 
of the Epistles of Clement is based on a er y; 
for it is taken from the same manuscript volume, 
written in the same hand, But it is simply ridicu- 
lous for these writers, who never read the Greek of 
the Epistles of Clement or of one of the Visions 
of Hermas, to venture to fling about these un- 
founded imputations, when not a competent 
scholar of Germany, England, France, or Amer- 
ica, has any question on the subject, though 
a dozen have studied the matter thoroughly. 
We would like to suggest to our hasty friends 
that when there is a forgery made it is not the 
scholars who swallow it, and the ignoramuses 
who discover it. 





In this connection we may consider the arti- 
cles in The National Baptist Quarterly, by Pro- 
fessor Long, who attempts to bring down the 
date of the “Teaching” to a very low period, 
Professor Long is a scholar of evident acumen, 
although we cannot help thinking that his criti- 
cal judgment is warped by the prejudgment that 
sprinkling cannot possibly have been subati- 
tuted for baptism at sv early a date as that as- 
signed by other scholars to the * Teaching.” No 
other scholar, we believe, puts it later than the 
end of the second century, while most put it near 
the beginning of the second, or even before the 
end of the first century. Ali agree that it ante- 
dates the seventh book of tie “ Apostolic Consti- 
tutions,” but they differ as to whether it is older or 
younger than Hermas and Barnabas. Professor 
Long, however, not only puts it after these writ- 
ers, but even after the Constitutions. His easy 
way is first to take it for granted, because Bryen- 
nios says 80, that the author of the “‘ Teaching” 
quoted from Barnabas and Hermas, instead of 
the reverse. But that isthe very question in 
dispute, as our readers know; and there are no 
more intelligent scholars than those who incline 
to the opinion, which is ours, that it is older 
than one, if not both of them. Then Professor 
Long adduces a number of arguments to show 
that the “Teaching” is later than the *‘ Epit- 
ome” (‘Judgment of Peter”), the ‘ most strik- 
ing” of which is that the word “¢hild” is 
omitted in one place in the “ Teaching ” where 
it is inserted in the parallel passage in the 
“Epitome.” But just that word is doubtful in 
the “Epitome,” the manuscripts differing in 
their reading. We cannot dwell at length here 
on the arguments, but we are confident that the 
simpler and less ecclesiastically developed ‘‘Teach- 
ing ¥ will be judged older by most ssholars than 
the more complex and churchly ** Epitome” and 
** Constitutions.” 





A suspscriper to The Presbyterian Journal 
affords proof that belief in the doctrine of the 
damnation of infants ie not extinct. He says: 

“Permit me, an illiterate man, to say I cannot 

believe your doctrine that al] infants, dying in in- 
fancy, are saved, no more than I could that ail 
adults are, I think it is half-way to Universalism. 
I would like to have you give me proof from God’s 
word in your valued paper. I know there are thous- 
ands of Presbyterians who believeasido. I believe 
Question 20 in the Shorter Catechism teaches so. I 
wish Scripture proof for my faith.” 
* Question 20” has the following answer, as our 
intelligent readers of good Presbyterian and 
Congregational education do not need to be 
told : 

“God, having of his mere good pleasure, from all 

eternity, elected some to everlasting life, did enter 
into a covenant of grace to deliver them,” etc. 
The Presbyterian Journal replies in the old way, 
trying to get the doctrine of the salvation of in- 
fants out of Bible statements, such as that in 
the terms ‘‘all men” and ‘‘many,” in the fifth 
of Romans, but it has a rather hard time of it. 
The fact is that the question whether infants or 
idiots will be saved is a speculative one, which 
the intense practicalness of the early Christian 
teachers never thought of raising. What they 
were engaged in was converting the world and 
resisting the temptation to apostasy. To our 
moral sense it does not appear right or decent to 
conceive of God as condemning to eternal death 
those who have never been guilty of conscious 
sin. We understand better than some in the 
olden times did the profound wisdom of Abra- 
ham, who said: “Shall not the Judge of all the 
Earth do right?” The logic of the present faith 
rests on the moral judgment. It would not be 
right for God to damn infants ; therefore he will 
not damn them. 





Hap there been, in the Belfast Council, such a 
rule as is current in ecclesiastical bodies in Amer- 
ica, requiring that there should be a final vote 
on the adoption of the report as amended, 
there would have been an opportunity to meas- 
ure the exaet strength of the opposition to the 
admission of the Cumberland Church. It would 
have been found, we are assured, that the neg- 
ative vote was in fact very small—a mere frag- 
ment of the Council. Under the Scotch rule, 
those who opposed the amendment aa making an 





‘avidtoes reference which the Council had no 
right to make, were put on record as opposing 
the admission recommended in the report itself, 
and were left without any opportunity to show 
their true position. The American method 
would have given them such an opportunity. 
Our friends of the Cumberland Church need not 
be discouraged or deceived by the form in which 
the action was stated in American papers. The 
vote against admission was in reality very small ; 
and, though the amendment should be regarded 
as invidious, the delegates acted wisely in taking 
their places in the Council. The subsequent ap- 
pointment of one of their number to preside at 
one of the meetings of the Council was a fitting 
compliment and recognition. Certainly, the 
Cumberland Church has no occasion to be 
ashamed of its part in the tramsacticn. 





Tue article we publish from the pen of an able 
Christian convert of India, now in this country, 
Ram Chandra Bose, opens up a subject which 
may require a great deal more light thrown 
upon it. It connects itself with the local caste 
sentiment of India, on the one hand, and on 
the other with the natural instinct of mission- 
aries, to whom power must be confided, to hold 
themselves somewhat aloof from and superior 
to those who are their converts. It is curious to 
observe the contrast between the caste senti- 
ment of India and America, Here the cross of 
the two races, whether mulatto, quadroon, or 
octoroon, 18 degraded to the level of what has 
been the subject class. There the Eurasian 
takes rather the caste and rank of the superior 
ruling race. The Eurasians have their sym- 
pathy with the English rather than the Hin- 
du, and follow the father rather than the moth- 
er. That must come from the absence of real 
slavery. In slavery the child follows the mother 
almost of necessity ;.but in freedom the father 
takes an interest in his children, supports and 
educates them, and they naturally prefer to step 
up rather than down when they get the chance. 
That a large number of missionaries should 
have opposed the [bert Bill, and should be slow 
to allow the natives to take their part in the gov- 
ernment of their own country, is to us simply 
amazing, and proves*how very good men can be 
very narrow, and can absorb the prejudices of 
thsir aristocratic neighbors. The success of 
missionaries depends very much on their eayer- 
ness to throw off the responsibility from them - 
selves and throw it on those whom they are try- 
ing to raise. 





Sim Henry Ramsay, after holding the Com- 
missionership of Kumaon for thirty years, has 
just resigned. He represents the best traditions 
of British Government in India, Kumaon is a 
province wnder the Himalayas in Northern 
India. His career is thus described in The Indian 

Witness : 

“No other commissioner in [ndia has ever left so 

many traces of his rale behind him. Hospitals and 
school-houses, roads and bridges, canals and milis, 
and, most notable of all, vast tracts of fertile land 
reclaimed from the forest and converted into fields 
and gardens of rare beauty, all bear witness to the 
good work done by a man who comprehended what 
the duty of aruler ina backward Indian province 
really is.” 
Sir Henry is not ashamed to be the warmest 
friend of Christian missions, When the great 
decennial conference of missionaries of all de- 
nominations met in Calcutta, no one was found 
worthier to preside than Sir Henry Ramsay, who 
came to attend it, and whose whole life was that 
of a true missionary. Though knighted by the 
Queen herself, honored by the Viceroy, and bear- 
ing the scars of honorable service for the realm, 
he yet could stand up and say to the assembled 
missionaries in conference that of all the honors 
of his life the call to preside over their delibera- 
tions he esteemed the greatest. We trust Eng- 
land will yet do for Egypt what such men as he 
are doing for India, 





WE suppose France must be regarded as less 
civilized than England because, while Jingoism, 
pure and simple, can find but a slender follow- 
ing in the latter country, it is cheered on by 
everybody in the former. For this reason it is 
difficult to anticipate anything very satisfactory 
from the Franco-Chinese negotiations now going 
on. One thing is certain, that France will 
take all she can get without bullying China ab- 
solutely to the point of war; and it is not very 
certain that she would not prefer war, with its 
chance of yet greater extortion. The proposed 
arbitration by the American Minister has been 
refused by France, which first seized a cavalry 
station in Formosa, and threatens to seize 
Fuhchau this week. Mr. Young would have 
been an intelligent and competent arbitrator, 
being a man of extensive diplomatic training ; 
and the acknowledged disinterestedness of 
America in the East would have put the arbitra- 
tion of our Government above suspicion, But 
an arbitration of any sort France does not seem 
to want. She has not yet been converted to the 
creed of the Peace Society. As the time allowed 
to China for paying the ultimatum hes already ex- 
pired, we may properly expect France tocarry out 
her threats to the utmost, Possibly the storms 
at Versailles may make ber lenient, Then sn- 
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other embarrassing war is on her hands in Mada- 
gaecar, which will be drawing heavily on the 
exchequer, and should make her consider. But 
when did France ever consider? 





In order to move a column of soldiers, or 
transport supplies through a country, its topog- 
raphy as well as its geography must be well 
known. The ordinary map does not give the 
details of both equally. The writer of an editori- 
al on Egypt, in the Times, of this city, must 
have consulted one of these ordivary maps be- 
fore giving his advice as to how the Gordon 
Relief Expedition should operate. He says: 

“ But we may be sure that strong influences will 

be brought to bear toward sending a co-operating 
column up the Nilefrom Assqan, In this way only 
can England use to full advantage her resources, in- 
cluding light gunboats and pinnaces. . . . And 
there is apparently no reason why a force should 
not, instead of hazarding this shorter cut [from 
Korosko to Abu Hamad) across the desert, stick to 
the river, following it around by the great bend be- 
tween Wady Halfa and Abu Hamad.” 
We beg to submit that there is one reason for 
not ‘‘ sticking to the river”: the Nile between 
Wady Halfa and Abu Hamad is not navigable. 
There is, in the first place, the ninety miles of 
islands, whirlpools and eddies, that make up the 
Second Cataract ; and then there are the two 
lesser cataracts, the Third and Fourth, We 
must, therefore, differ with the Times, and 
advise the “ hazarding the shorter cut aeross 
the desert” as the customary, safe, and only 
possible course. 





FRANCE is thrown into something like a politi- 
cal crisis by the assembling of the Constitutional 
Convention, now going on. The possibilities in- 
volved in the meeting of this hody arc many and 
grave, and retain their gravity after all the 
efforts of the Government and of the deputies 
and senators to limit them, Both the Chamber 
and Senate voted that the Convention should 
limit their discussions to certain proposed topics, 
and the Ministry have apparently put forward 
M. Jules Ferry to declare that they make this 
position a Cabinet question, Is will not be easy 
to restrain the Convention in this way, The 
firat sign of trouble comes from the publiciste, 
who seem to agree that the body is independent 
of the Ministry and the Chambers. The most 
important element in the case is likely to be 
French opinion on the subject, which has 
had a long training, from the days of the 
States General down, and which, from the 
time of Roussean, has accepted, with 
definite conviction, the doctrine that the imme- 
diate representatives of the people are the last 
and highest court of appeal, This was the force 
and the danger of the Napoleonic method of 
ruling by plebiscitum. The general vote was 
alluring and quieting as an apparent concession 
to freedom and the popular will. As a matter 
of fact nothing was more easily controlled by the 
imperial court. In the present instance the 
danger is different, and though not one which 
immediately threatens the foundations of French 
society, brings the stability of the Republic into 
question, as it again raises the doubt whether it 
will be able to maintain social order. If the 
attempts now making to induce the Congress 
to pass beyond the program of topics for dis- 
cussion laid down for them by the Ministry, 
and assert their right to go into unlimited con- 
stitutional revision should prevail, the conse- 
quences to the Republic may be very serious, 
Should they take the other course, the precedent 
in French Constitutional history would be hardly 
less serious and wide-reaching in its reaction on 
Jacobinism, on the communal radicalism, and on 
all the disorganizing elements of French politics, 





Tue answer of John Bright to the ques- 
tion ‘‘Who are the peers?” does not bode any 
mild work in the appeal the Liberals of England 
are making to the country to support them 
against the House of Lords in their bill for the 
extinction of the franchise. This is his answer : 

“They are the spawn of the blunders, the wars, 
and the corruption of the dark ages of our history. 
They have entered the temple of honor not 
through the temple of merit, but through the sepul- 
chers of their ancestors. They are no better than 
their fathers; some of them are worse; for their 
privileges have produced ignorance and arrogancy.” 
And Mr. Chamberlain echoes the judgment : 

“ The divine right of kings has been acknowledged 
to be dangerous, The divine right of the Peers is 
a ridiculous figment, If the Lords remain obstinate 
in their opposition to the popular will, the present 
agitation will continue to the bitter end. 1 look for- 
ward with eager hope to the result of this agitation, 
England, the chosen home of a se]f-governed people, 
will never be subservient to the insolent pretensions 
of an hereditary class.” 

That indicates great indignation, and it is time 
for it. 


:...The Rev. D. B. Turnsy, in’ The Religious 
Telescope, is publishing a series of articles. de- 
fending the pastorship of women in the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. He turns to old Church 
history and finds that ‘‘monosexing [a new 
word] the ministry " was one of the innovations 
of the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 872. 
Pouncil prohibited the ordination of ‘those 





who have been called presbyteresses or pastor- 
esses.” Gelasius I, A. D.'492, Pontiff of Rome, 
wrote: ‘* Nevertheless, we hear, with regret, that 
such dishonor has been done to divine things 
that women are reported as ministering at the 
sacred altars.” The Fourth Council of Car- 
thage enacted: ‘‘Let not a woman, however 
learned and holy, presume to teach men ina 
public meeting.” All this shows that preach- 
ing and pastorship of women was not an un- 
knowr thing in old times, though the men were 
resolved to have the monopoly of it. 


....One deeply interested in the Christian 
religion watches every new movement in the 
world’s history to see how it will bear on the 
progress of the Church of Christ. The return 
of Stanley after nearly five years’ labor on the 
Congo, raises the question whether the Church 
is ready to follow where he has opened the way. 
He turns over to his successor, Sir Francis 
Winston, twenty-five stations, extending along a 
thousand miles of the river, and European and 
native assistants to the number of two thousand, 
He has built roads and bridges, has passed the 
230 miles of cataract and rapids, and launched 
three steamboats on the Upper Congo; anda 
railroad is now projected up the river to Stanley 
Pool. Weare told that the English Baptists 
were the first to enter this field. They have had 
a steamboat carried up above the cataracts and 
launched, and expect to steam up che Congo to 
the equator, 


..“* Hillside,” about whom there is the sus- 
picion of a theological professor, writes to The 
Examiner from Boston or vicinity, about the 
Bryennios document : 

“Voltaire once made himself the sport of European 
scholars by excessive haste in indorsing a Hindu 
forgery as a complete refutation of the Bible. It 
would be humiliating to American Pedobaptist 
scholars, if they should be found in a similar dilem- 
ma, after their hasty exultation over the Baptiste.” 
There is uo danger. But why should Baptists 
get on the wrong side of this matter? Itis a 
great deal better policy to accept heartily the 
facts of criticism and not seem so terribly 
anxious lest something shall show them wrong. 
We see no reason why Baptists sould quarrel 
with the “Teaching,” Indeed it is a pretty fair 
Baptist document. Certainly it gives no help 
to ‘* Pedobaptists.” 


...-A brutal case of the horrible wickedness 
of law occurred the other day in Baltimore. A 
couple had been married for several years when 
the woman discovered evidence to prove that 
her husband had a tincture of African blood in 
his veins, She had not suspected it before ; but 
her husband received a photograph by mail, 
and, in answer to his wife’s inquiries, told her that 
it was a picture of a cousin of bis. She thought 
she detected Africanism in the face, and was not 
satisfied when he told her it was simply the 
effect of living in a hot climate. Closer inqui- 
ries finally proved she had actually been living 
as the wife of a colored man without knowing it ; 
and she applied for and got her divorce under a 
law which makes mixed marriages illegal, We 
do not recall the divine law, however, which jus- 
tides her course. In God's sight, if she marries 
again, it will be adultery. 


..The Probibitionists beld their convention 
at so late a date out of regard to the appeals of 
life-long Republicans who clung to their old 
party in hope that it would do something to en- 
courage temperance. They used all their infiu- 
ence at the Republican Convention, but in vain. 
The managers were afraid of alienating the 
German vote, and they dared not say a word tor 
the homes as against the saloons, and their plat- 
form was as silent as the grave. The platform 
of the Democratic Party is as much worse on 
the subject as positive badness is worse than 
negative badness, and neither party has any 
right to complain that the Prohibitioniats have 
now put up their own candidate. 


_.This fiom the New York Tribune, on the 
subject of intemperance, is not at all bad: 

“ No government can set aside this subject. Des- 
potic Russia and Republican America must both 
meet it; for the evil is too enormous and atrocious 
to be hia, too destractive and cyclonic to be rega- 
lated, too insolent to be endured, too crue] not to 
excite indignation. Itis true that the capital and 
influence invested in its defense are enormous and 
potent, but God and humanity are invested against 
it, childhood and womanhood out of the depths lift 
up holy hands against it, and the ‘irrpressible con- 
flict? must go on until our statesmen shall dare to 
assail in our halls at Washington any evil or mon- 
strous wrong that is destructive to national wel- 
fare. ” 


..The adjournment of Parliament this week 
does ‘not mean a political vacation for England. 
The reform agitation will be kept at fever heat, 
and the great demonstrations will be carried for- 
ward in the line already inaugurated at Hyde 
Park, Manchester, Birmingham, and elsewhere. 
The words of John Bright, at Birmingham, will 
not tend to reassure the Peers. He said that the 
House of Lords must be. ET. ont 
a bill once v by them oug er 
submitted ram a second time. This, of 
course, would virtdally deprive them of all the 


power which they’ pameas at prevent, beyond 


that of continuing to make themselves ridicu- 

lous. “ 4 
sone The Presbyterian is “glad to 

see that Tue EPENDENT has given the }> 


Darwinian theory.” Given it up! We do not 
remember when we ever held or tanghtit. We 
suppose that Darwin's quite too simple and easy 
theory of gradualism in evolution byno means 
controls the scientific thinking even of those who 
most reverence him as a teacher. Weare sur- 
prised to see our hitherto stringent contemporary 
indicating that it has no theological objection 
to evolution, even as applied to the human rape 


if it be only by very long instead of very short 
steps, 


--We had supposed that the ‘reomiest 
Church in America’ was the one to which dis- 
satisfied ministers should go, rather than the 
one which they should leave. On this point acler- 
gyman of experience, W. G. Timlow, D.D., now 
has a different opinion. Some time ago he mi- 
grated from the Congregational to the Episco- 
palian pulpit, taking great pride in the regular 
orders and their clerical clothes, After a dozen 
years, a8 the official document states it, he *‘ has 
requested to be recognized as a Unitarian min- 
ister, and his application has been granted,” 


-++-It has probably been published in the 
Episcopal papers, though we do not happen to 
have seen it, that one of their missionaries in 
China, the Rev. G. H. Appleton, has followed 
the example first set to missionaries by Adoniram 
Judson, and gone over to the Baptists. He was 
received by Dr, M.. T. Yates, of the Southern 
Baptist Board, at a late date, by vote of a little 
native Baptist church, after giving the reasons 
why he had adopted adult baptism and im- 


mersion. He has joined the Baptist mission in 
Japan, 


.»++The Springfield, Republican, picking up 
the cue of the Boston Advertiser vorrespondent, 
says that ‘it is the general opinion of scholars 
in England that the American scholars have 
been too hasty in accepting the [Bryennios] find 
as genuine,” That is a remarkable statement, 
most remarkable for being absolutely untrue. 
There is no such *‘ general opinion” in England, 
and no such partial opinion that has yet come 
to light, No such suspicion has been uttered 
there. Let the Republican read the correspond- 
ence in The Guardian for light, 


.. There are in India six hundred thousand 
widows under nineteen years of age, who ought 
never to haye married, and who are doomed to 
perpetual widowhood, or worse, by the cruel 
custom of child marriage. Of these seventy-eight 
bhousand are less than nine years old, and over 
two hundred thousand between ten and four- 
teen. Here is & hint as to the cause of the degra- 
dation which the natives of India have suffered, 


. It is about time for the Rev. Newman Hall 
to be in this country. He has just celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of his pastorate. Mr. 
Spurgeon, Dr. Allen, Samuel Morley, and other 
distinguished persons took part in the services, 
which included the presentation to him of a por- 
trait bust. Mr, Hall will spend some weeks 
quietly in the Catskills and at Niagara before 
coming to New York in September. 


.-If there were as great activityin raising 
subscriptions for the Bartholdi Pedestal as in 
arranging. interesting ceremonies, we might 
reasonably expect to see Liberty enlighten 
the world at no distant date. It is a step in the 
right direction, however, to have formally 
received and accepted the gift, and another to 
have Jaid the corner-stone of the pedestal on 
which the statue may one day stand, 


. We call the attention of those of our readers 
who have been questioning us as to the stories 
of scandal reported about Mr. Grover Cleveland 
since his nomination to the Presidency, to an ar- 
ticle in our correspondence columns by a mem- 
ber of our editorial staff, Kinsley Twining, D.D., 
who was requested to go to Buffalo, and make a 
careful investigation of the tales which had 
come to na, 


.. The Examiner says : 


“We would by no means express the opinion that 
the ‘ Teaching’ is an ingenious forgery; we only say 
that the document needs to be better authenticated. 
It has been accepted with too much haste and 
credulity.” 

Will it please indicate what further authentica- 
tion it desires? 


... The Tennessee Baptists have, some of 
them think, happily solved the woman problem. 
They draw the line of women’s ‘rights at being 
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delegates to the ‘State Conven- 
tion, and allow ‘nothing beyond that. Not a 


very bad step is that. If oe ane pee 


‘hey can vole and apeak and pean 


.-.-The able speech of Carl Schurz, delivered 
last week in Brooklyn, ought to be read by all 
who are asking just what the charges are against 
Mr. Blaine in the matter of the Mulligan letters. 
It is able and conclusive, though confined to 
this single count in the indictment brought 
against the candidate, 


-.»-To him that hath shall be given, and we 
accept it as proper that the very intercsting 
letter of Dr. Hort, settling the age of the 
“Shepherd” of Hermas, should have come to us. 
It will interest very deeply students of the ante- 
Nicene fathers. 
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Financial. 
THE CONCENTRATION OF CAP- 
IT 





Iygqua.iry in the possession of capital, 
nvolving large amounts in the hards of 
comparatively few persons, its diffusion 
in much smaller amounts among a greater 
number, and its total absence in respect to 
a third class, is, and ever has been the con- 
dition of civilized society in all countries 
and under all governments. It is the neces- 
sary consequence of the doctrine of private 
property, taken in connection with the 
diversity of productive and accumulative 
c.pacity existing among men. An a solute 
equalization of reserve wealth is impracti- 
cable so long as the capacities of men are 
unequal, and so long as we concede the 
rights and immunities of property to in- 
dividual persons. If it were forced upon 
society by a process of distribution per 
capita, it would not remain a fact for even 
the short period of a week. 

It is, moreover, a fact, that the same 
amount of capital has greater power of 
production and increase when operating in 
the bands of a few than it has when widely 
dispersed among many. Concentration aug- 
ments its power in two ways: First, by the 
greater intelligence and business enterprise 
which large capitalists are likely to apply 
in the use of their reserve wealth; second- 
ly, by being more available for those great 
undertakings which demand correspond- 
ingly great outlays of capital. The con- 
struction of railroads, the system of manu- 
factures, ocean and river navigation, and, 
toa large extent, trade among men, are 
based on capitalowned and managed by 
the comparatively few; and if the method 
o! use be free from social abuses, as it 
ouzht to be, then all the interests of the 
community are profited thereby. There is 
no necessary Collision between cay ital and 
labor. The latter needs the employment 
which the former gives; and society needs 
the business enterprises which have their 
seat and source in capital, and which, with- 
out it, could have no existence. 

The diffusion of reserve wealth in smaller 
amounts among the many, 80 as to ebevate 
tLe social condition of the masses, and ex- 
empt them from the ills of poverty and 
want, is equally a desideratum. Small 
capitalists ere not only no tax to the com- 
munity, but are also personally comfortable ; 
and this sucely is a great point to them- 
selves and to society. Their accumulated 
wealth, though moderate in amount, and 
never sufficient to furnish a large market 
for labor, vevertheless suffices for their own 
wants and their own forms of industry. 
They torm a most important element of 
public thrift and national wealth. 

lt is thus apparent that concentration of 
capital, and also its diffusion, have their 
signal advantages inthe body politic. Both 
are useful powers, each for its special pur- 
pose. How shall these advantages be 
united in the same community? This is 
the great problem of social science. 

We regard banking institutions and sav- 
ings banks as, in part.at least, solving this 
problem. They place immense sums of 
money in the hands and under the manage- 
ment of a few persons; they collect and 
represent a large amount of wealth con- 
centrated, and hence available for use; 
and at the same time they admit of the dif- 
fusion of this wealth among a great many 
owners who are joint contributors thereto, 
and joint sharers in the profits thereof. 
These owners bring their surplus wealth to 
acommon center, committing its manage- 
ment to skillful hands, and participating in 
the profits of its use. As thus aggregated 
it is just as ready and just as available for 
the purposes of trade and industrial devel- 
opment as it would be if it were in the 
hands of a few capitalists. It is a reserve 
fund created by the many, and placed in a 
productive form—on the one hand not so 
diffused as to be practically -inoperetive, , 
and on the other not so limited as to be re- 
stricted to large capitalists. 

Banks thus take the place of capitalists, 
acting as the depositories and reservoirs of 
accumulated wealth, not only collecting it 
in large amounts, but also disbursing it for 
the purposes of reproductive industry. 
They form a system of momentary co-opera- 
tion and centralization by which the 


efficiency of capital is greatly increased. 
‘They turn capital over a great many times, 
constantly disbursing it for industrial pro- 
duction, and as constantly massing it for 
a similar process. They unite small sums 
and give them a degree of power which 
they would not possess if they were scat- 
tered and hoarded in the hands of as many 
owners. This is one of the great offices 
and one of the great blessings of banking. 


Oe 


USURY LAWS. 


Tne Court of Appeals of this state, in the 
case of the First National Bank of White- 
hall vs. Lamb (50 New York Reports, p. 
95), held that the national banks, notwith- 
standing they are organized under the au- 
thority of the United States, are, neverthe- 
less, subject to whatever penalty the state 
imposes against usury. By the law of 
this state usury forfeits not only the inter- 
est, but also the principal; and by the law 
of Congress in respect to national banks it 
simply forfeits the interest, with the pro- 
vision that twice the amount of the inter- 
est paid may be recovered back, if the suit 
be brought within two years after the date 
of the usurious transaction. In the case of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National 
Bank vs. Dearing (1. Otto, p. 29), the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided 
that, in respect to the national banks, no 
state laws can extend usury forfeiture be- 
yond the provision made by Congress on 
this subject. This reversed the decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals and re- 
lieved the national banks in this state from 
the usury forfeitures imposed by the laws 
of the state. 

The legislature of this state, by an act 
passed April 9th, 1870 (Session Laws of 
1870, chap. 168), provided that in respect to 
usury every banking association organized 
under the laws of the state shall be placed 
on the same footing as the national banks 
organized under the laws of the United 
States. The consequence of this statute, 
when taken in connection with the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
is that state banks in this state are subject 
only to a forfeiture of the interest, as the 
penalty for usury, with the liability of teing 
prosecuted for twice the amount of the in- 
terest paid, provided the suit be brought 
within two years after the usurious trans- 
action occurred. This is now the usury 
penalty in respect to both classes of banks 
in this state. 

All other parties, however, who receive a 
higher than the legal rate of interest—such 
as private lenders, private bankers, trust 
companies, insurance companies, etc.—are 
subject to a penal forfeiture of tive hun- 
dred doilars, besides a loss of the entire 
sum lent. Such is the old usury law of 
this state, severer and more stupid than the 
usury laws of any other state in the Union. 
Now we submit, in all candor, that this law, 
at the very least, should be so reformed as 
to place all money-lenders on an equality 
with state and national banks, There is no 
reason why a private banker or a trust com- 
pany should be subject to a heavier penalty 
for usury than that which is imposed on a 
state bank. ‘The same rule should apply to 
both. The legislature of this state, if it 
will go no further, should repeal the bar- 
barous law which punishes usury with a 
penalty of five hundred dollars and forfeits 
the entire principal, and substitute there- 
for the provisions of law in respect to 
state bunks. Let the people have this re. 
form if they cannot get anything better. 

This, however, is not by any means the 
best thing to be done, though it is better 
than nothing. The best thing to be done 
is to prescribe the legal rate of interest 
when no rate is agreed upon between the 
parties, at the same time leaving the.n to 
contract for this rate at their own option, 
and then, when they have done so, enfore- 
ing the,contract. by law. Money is as much 
an article of trade as dry goods or groceries, 


1 as. of its use, subject to the 
ee. pas fala de demand. The 


money market is a lending and borrowing 
market, and there is no good reason why 
the law should interfere with the discretion 
of borrowers and lenders any more than 
with the prices at which goods are bought 
and sold. It may just as well fix a scale of 
current prices for all commodities as to fix 











arate of interest and enforce the same by 





penal provisions. The truth is, money has 
not the same value at all times; and, hence, 
asa matter of equity, the rate of interest 
should vary according to circumstances, of 
which the parties themselves are always 
the best judges. 

Several of the states in this country have 
repealed all their usury laws, and left the 
people entirely free to make their own 
bargains in the loan of money; and no harm 
has resulted therefrom. This is the usury 
reform which we hope to see ultimately 
effected in this state and throughout the 
Union. 


FINANCIAL LOCOMOTION. 


FaxanoraL locomotion consists in a 
transfer of values from one to another, and 
hence it effects a change of ownership. 
The earliest and most inconvenient mode of 
this transfer is that of simple barter, in 
which commodities are exchanged for each 
other, To some extent this method is used 
in all stages of civilization; yet only a very 
limited trade can be conducted in this way. 
At best a cumbersome system, wholly un- 
suited to the growth of society, it makes no 
provision for the exchange of articles un- 
equal in value. 

We hence find that in the earliest ages 
men have adopted the principle of some rep- 
resentative substitute, to be used as a me- 
dium of exchange and a standard for the 
expression of value. This is the peculiar 
office of money. The time and labor ex- 
pended in providing money are more than 
counterbalanced by the time and labor 
which it saves. It is hence a labor-saving 
instrument, holding the same relation to the 
transfer of values that good roads hold to 
the transportation of commodities. Being 
the cheapest and most convenient method 
of effecting this transfer it economizes 
power and increases the productive efficiency 
of cadital, while it serves as the represen- 
tative and storehouse of reserve wealth. 

Gold and silver, in the first instance pass- 
ing from hand to hand by weight, and 
subsequently and much more conveniently 
passing as coin with the governmental 
stamp upon it as the guaranty for weight 
and purity, have for a long period held the 
high rank of money among the leading na- 
tions of theearth. This use of the precious 
metals was the first step of mankind in pass- 
ing from payments in kind to payments in 
metallic money, This kind of money has 
been supplemented by the introduction of 
paper money, in connection with the estab- 
lishment of banks; and to this has been 
added a sort of mercantile currency, in the 
form of bank-checks and commercial bills. 
Taking the system as now developed in 
civilized countries, we have a grand agency 
in money and its adjuvants for the purposes 
of financial locomotion. Values of all 
amounts, and as between pers ns widely sep- 
arated, may be transferred with great 
economy and great rapidity. 

It is quite true that money, as such, has 
no direct value for the purpose of consump, 
tion and use; and yet its exchangeable 
value, which is the fundamental principle 
of all money, makes it practically equiv- 
alent to whatever it will purchase. If a 
bushel of wheat will buy a yard of cloth, 
and a piece of money will equally buy it, 
then the latter is just as good as the former 
for the purpose of purchase, and the only 
question between them is the one of relative 
convenience in use. Money proceeds upon 
the axiom that two things in any given re- 
spect equal to a third must in that respect be 
equal to each other. The holder of money 
is a virtual holder, at his own option, of 
whatever it will buy. 

When working through the agency of the 
banking system, money acquires a vastly 
increased power in relation to the transfer 
of values among men. Banks, even with- 
out the issue of a paper currency, virtually 
multiply the coin in use. The coin de- 
posited in a bank to the credit of one man, 
while always at the disposal of the real 
owner, is also available for .use by others. 
Banking thus augments its monetary power 
far beyond what it would be if it were 
locked up in the safe of the owner, or were 
merely passing from hand to hand as a me. 
dium of circulation. It makes private prop- 
erty the servitor of the public convenience. 
‘The addition of a paper currency issued by 





banks carries this power up to amuch higher 


degree, The essential theory of such cur- 





rency is its convertibility into coin; and so 
long as it possesses this attribute it has the 
same exchangeable value, and hence the 
same purchasing power, with the addition of 
being much more convenient for use. All 
paper money issued in excess of the actual 
amount of coin, yet at all times exchange- 
able for it, is practically just so much 
money added as a basis for the exchange 
transactions of society, with the advantage of 
being supplied at a very much cheaper rate. 
A convertible paper currency, while more 
easily procurable than gold and silver, yet 
having the same representative value, is, in 
relation to the transfer of values, the great 
locomotive machinery of human society. 
It marks a high stage of material civiliza- 
tion and is demanded by it. 





THE ASSIGNATS OF FRANCE. 


Tue French assignats—issued during the 
French Revolutiun—were assignments or 
orders, or mortgages executed by the Gov- 
ernment on the lands of the Crown, the 
Church, the monasteries and tie emigrants, 
seized by the Government and pledged for 
their redemption. Nearly one-half of the 
entire territory of France was embraced in 
this seizure and confiscation. The property 
which these assignats professed to repre- 
sent as the guaranty for their payment 
was, hence, immensely valuable. The first 
issue of twelve hundred millions of francs 
was in 1789; and in 1792 they had depre- 
ciated to about 90 per cent. of their nominal 
value. At this time the amount of this 
paper money was greatly increased, and 
this multiplication of assignats soon glutted 
the market and brought them down to 60 
percent. In 1795 they had fallen to 18 per 
cent. Ia 1796 atthe Bourse in Paris 20 
francs in silver bought 5,880 francs in as- 
signats. A coachman’s fare for a short ride 
amounted to 800 pounds sterling in this 
species of money. Five hundred francs 
were the price for a cup of coffee. The 
depreciation continued till assignats be- 
came absolutely worthless, involving the 
whole country in monetary disaster and 
ruin. 

The French revolutionists, in issuing 
these assignats, proceeded upon the 
theory of coining the land of the country 
into money, and, hence, making it the basis 
of their convertible value. They were not 
exchangeable for gold or silver, but for 
land confiscated and held by the Govern- 
ment. The idea of the issuers was that the 
people would rapidly present them for pay- 
ment in this way, and that upon the sup- 
position of such redemption and re-issue of 
assignats, a sound paper currency in reason- 
able quantities might be created, while the 
confiscated Jands would pass from time to 
time into the hands of private purchasers, 
The whole experiment signally failed. 
Though the lands were worth more than 
the nominal amount of the paper circula- 
tion, the people were not disposed to pur- 
chase them, since the title to them rested 
upon the success of the revolution. More. 
over, these lands had no stability in their 
market value, and, hence, furnished no re- 
liable standard for the value of the currency 
which represented them. They were not 
and they could not be made money in any 
international sense. It was soon found 
that paper money, convertible into land, 
wanted the essential property of all good 
money—namely, ready negotiability at par 
into its recognized equivalent. To meet 
the exigencies of the Government, the 
issuers were compelled to increase the 
quantity of their paper circulation; and 
thus the process went on from bad to worse, 
till general disaster overwhelmed the whole 
country. 

A paper currency, whether issued by the 
state or by a bank corporation, not con- 
vertible into coin at the option of the hold- 
er, has no limitation except the discretion 
and pleasure of the issuers, even though all 
the property of the country should be 
pledged for its redemption. It is simply 
paper money that may be issued in indefi- 
nite quantities, and is, moreover, a prom- 
ise to pay so many francs, pounds or dol- 
lars, in what? Not in gold or silver francs, 
pounds, or dollars ; but in something else, 
which is virtually coined, and therefore 
made a standard of value. Now, it so hap- 
pens that there is no something else that 
can take the place of gold and silver for the 
purpose in question. The land of a coun. 
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try cannot; and surely its perishable com- 
modities cannot do so. Bonds, national 
and state securities, and mortgages on real 
estate, that are convertible into coin, are 
good guaranties for a note circulation; but, 
if not so convertible, then they have no 
character superior to that of the circulation 
itself. Paper money is always a debt con- 
tracted by the issuer, measured in its 
amount by its own recitals; and, hence, it 
must ultimately be paid, ifever paid, by 
something that is not a debt, and which, 
moreover, is recognized among men as 
money, and not as credit. The French 
assignats did not conform to this rule; and 
hence their depreciation and in the end 
their utter worthlessness. 


SUSPENSION OF THE WALL 
STRE&T BANK. 


On Monday morning the Wall Street Bank 
did not open its doors, and a notice posted 
announced that, ‘‘ owing to irregularities on 
the part of the cashier, this bank will re- 
main closed until matters can be investi- 
gated.” Upon the fact becoming known 
great excitement prevailed, as it was feared 
that the suspension was but the commence- 
ment of a general tumble, and news from 
the Clearing-house was anxiously sought, 
which proved to be partially satisfactory, 
as the bank had met all its obligations and 
taken up all its certified paper. In addition 
to this an announcement from the examin- 
ing committee stated that the depositors 
would be paid in full. The cause of the 
suspension is attributed to insecure loans 
made by the cashier, Mr. John P. Dickin- 
son. Itis not known as yet whether the 
bank will resume or not, as it is reported its 
capital of $200,000 is gone. The institution 
was founded in 1838. Mr. Thomas W. 
Evans is President of the suspended insti- 
tution, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue financial situation remains easy, with 
an abundance of money on the market seek- 
ing employment at low rates. The moneyed 
institutions have shown more disposition to 
accommodate their customers in affording 
them more liberal terms in the discounting 
of paper presented, though there is yet a 
strong tendency to the exercise of extreme 
care in regard to the character of collateral 
offered. The steady decrease in the gold 
reserve held by the U.S. Treasury bas at- 
tracted some attention, and some uneasi- 
ness has been expressed lest the prospective 
payment by the Government of its obliga- 
tions in silver dollars will result unfavorably 
to the business interests of the country by 
disturbing the currency; but conservative 
authorities say there is no cause for alarm 
at present. Throughout the week call loans 
on stock collateral have been made at 1@2 
per cent. 
paper at the banks has been unchanged at 
5@6 per cent. 

St ook Marxet.—The stock market has 
been without special feature during the 
week under review. The fluctuations have 
been small and the general tendency has 
been toward lower values. It is believed, 
however, that ‘‘ hard pan” has been reached, 
and that whatever changes take place will 
be of an acceptable character to those wait- 
ing for a rising market. The sales of the 





week amounted to 1,854,735 shares, of 
which the following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotation : 


Low: Clos- 
High- est. ing’ 
Sales. est. August 9th. 
180 180% 180% 180% 
16 % 9% 95 
25 18336 18836 18836 
29 





200 28% «29 
1,760 68 BAe Sb 
26 %& 8 
- 4665 38 = BEKO 
0 5 45 
+ 12,706 9% 9 41% 
1,900 41% 40K 4134 
Mm 68 8 8 
mo ub 16 
» 0 I Ue 1% 
- 8880 1 18 
464 186 86183 = 136 
8 10 10 ~~ §=«10% 
6 wm 6 UM wt 
5 121,461 105 100% 10134 
Chicago & N. W. pf......-04.... 1400 18455 128 188 
825,48 8794 BK BAG 
Chic,, M.& Bt, P.,pf........... 1,970 11% 10939 109% 
Clev. and Pitts....... coves 100 188 183 188 
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The rate for prime commercial 


8t. L. & 8. F, p 


Bt. P., M. amd M.........cccccccess 1900 96%, 96% 
St. P. and Omaha..............+06 5,705 S43 BBG BB 
St. P. and Omaha, pf. 8125 WM 9 6% 
Texas and Pacific............... 58,278 14 wy 14 
Union Pacific........sece.seeseee0 825,888 4736 41K 44% 
U. 8. Express. oa su Hy 62 8 
Wab., St. L., and P 160 6% 6 6 
W., St. L., and P., pref. 1,706 6 1636 153 
Wells-Fargo Ex. + 1 06 106 106 
Western U. Tel ++:964,770 68 Galg 645 


U. 8, Bonns.—The market for Government 
bonds has been comparatively dull as far az 
transactions are concerned, though prices 
indicated a firmness premonitory of an ad- 
vance, 

The closing quotations show the follow- 
ing changes: 
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RattroaD Bonps were quiet and weak. 
West Shore Firsts rose to 48%, fell off to 
42} and recovered to 48%. Erie Consol 
Seconds ruled steady at 60. Texis Pacific 
Incomes advanced to 89, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Incomes to 50, and Wabash General 
6s to 45. Pacific & Missouri Seconds fell 
off to 105, St Paul (Mineral Point) 5s to 
984, Chicago, Bur. & Quincy Debentures to 
983, East Tennessee Consols to 59, do. In- 
comes to 174, International General 68 to 
774, and Kansas City and Northern Real 
Estate%7sto097. Inthe afternoon Erie Con- 
sols 2ds fell off from 60 to 59}? and West 
Shore ists from 48§ to 424. Atlantic & Pa- 
cific 1sts rose 4 per cent., to 76, and reacted 
to 75; Caneda Southern 2ds to 84}, Miss- 
ouri Pacific Consols to 98} bid, N. Y. Cen- 
tral 6s of 1887 to 105, Northwest Consol 
Gold %s to 124}, St. Paul(C. & P. W.) 6s 'to 
110, Texas Pacific Incomes to 894, and do. 
Rios to 48%. Morris & Essex 2ds fell off to 
110, and Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
Consols to 694. 

Banx Sratiment.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing House last 
week was satisfactory to the banks. The 
cha nges in the average show an increase in 
loans of $576,900, a gain in specie’ of 
$1,602,200, @ loss in legal tenders of $280, - 
400, an increase'in deposits of $1,548,400, 
and a decréase in circulation of $20,600. 
The movement of the week resulted in a 
gain in surplus reserve of $964,700, and the 
banks now hold $81,146,600 in excess of 
the legal) requirements. The following 
table gives figures in detail. 


, Legat Net 
Ets Soa te the Mh 











Lea. Manuf. 8,236,600 299, 50u 283,400 =, 888,600 
Sev'’nth W'd 1,175,600 199,000 127,200 1,162,700 
St'teof N.Y. 3,470,0u0 765,700 883,900 4,177,000 
Am. Ex....., 18,730,000 1,542,000 1,820,000 ~—-11,071,000 
OCommerce.. 16,997,100 3,800,800 2,293,200 14,197,700 
Broadway... 6,021,200 1,096,800 396,500 4.988 900 
Mercantile.. 5,631,700 1,646,400 376,900 6,238,900 
Pacific,..... 2,820,800 600,900 187,800 2,676,600 
Republic.... 4,549,200 947,400 642,700 4,508,000 
Chatham.... 3,409,300 801,400 563,400 8,517,900 
People's..... 1,684,800 182,500 208,300 1,758,200 
N. America. 2,805,700 844,20 ‘300,300 2,867,700 
Ganover.... 7,287,800 2,166,800 877,000 8,2 16,600 
{rving...... 2,638,000 536,500 875,800 2,617,000 
Metropol’p. 8,983,000 114,000 186,000 1,076,000 
«+» 2,450,100 817,100 368,800 2,642,800 
Nassau..... 2,188,600 81,600 874,500 «= - 2,488,500 
Market... 2,728,300 863,600 279,100 2,186,160 
St. Nicholas 1,914,800 102,800 823,900 1,7.9,706 
Shoe & Lea. 2,654,000 898,000 878,000 = 2,771,00 
Corn Exch. 4,574,100 1,179,800 240,000 = 4,184,700 
Continent’). 3,989,900 853,300 808,200 5,020,000 
Oriental .... 1,882,900 122,700 343.000 1,880,700 
Imp, & Tra. 15,896,000 7,571,100 1,416,700 21,866,700 
Park........ 16,077,600 8,690,900 += 1,984,800 + = 19,180,600 
Wall St.Nat. 1,472,800 151,700 86, 1LU0 1,192,000 
North River 1,494,0w 26,000 168,000 1,655,000 
East River.. 1,077,0W 114,500 148,500 634,4U0 
Fourth Nat. 11,696,600 4,540,000 918,100 18,876,200 
Central Nat. 6,871,000 1,076,000 1,950,000 «= 7,682,000 
Second Nat. 1,512,000 180,000 466,00 = -:2,045,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,866,100 602,400 423,990 4,271,200 
First Nat’l.. 14,617,800 4,219,900 557,200 16,779,000 
Third Nat.. 4,121,700 1,269,200 639,000 4,834,100 
N.Y.Ntl. Ex. 1,815,800 116,900 $40,800 1,087,100 
Rowery...,. 1,808,500 248,600 925,700 =: 1,810,700 
N.Y.County 1,879,900 808, 1u0 2,406,900 
Ger.-Amer,., 2,414,300 647,500 104, Loe 2,272,600 
Chase........ 8,208,400 780,200 808,900 4,143,600 
Fifth Ave... 2,490,400 576,700 101,300 
GermanEx, 1,644,800 85,900 236,600 2,06 1,900 
Germania... 1,811,400 263,300 2568 806 2,197,100 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 8,074,400 = 1,464,600 47,800 =, 560,500 
Lincoln N'l 1,326,600 168,800 209,300 1,449,800 
GarfieldNat 900,300 52,800 199,800 
Fifth Nat... 1,092,900 163 100 164,600 1,006,600 
Total... . @288,029,700 $76,346,900 $81,341,700 $06,164,400 
Ine, Ine, . ine, 
Comparisons $576,900 $1,602,200 $230,400 += 1,548,400 


x: for the week ending Aug. 24... .9585,508,126 21 


do, do, Aug, 9th.. oe 84 
sabes for the week ending Aug. 2d.... 27,001,484 49 
do, do, do, Aug, 9th., 24,788,885 <8 


Banx Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 























Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
eee He 
pa 6 
a 155 
‘ it rg 
Shit ts > 
Eee Too by 
125 ve 
ff = = 165 
B00» hades a0 165 
om c ie 
tmp 385 1063 
*ee. : ¥ ped v4 
Manhattan...... 1556 «| Wall 8 106 
Forrien Racmamen-fThe Foreign Ex- 
change market has been strong. The 


posted rates were advanced on Wednesday 
to $4.83 for 60-day bills and to $4.85 for de- 
mand. On Saturday actual business was 
done at $4.82}@4.82} for bankers’ bills, 
$4.844@$4.843 for demand, $4.85@$4.85} 
for cable transfers, $4.803@$4.81} for com- 
mercial. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at $5.213@5.20} for 60-day 
bills and $5.183@5.184 for checks; Reich- 
marks at 944@94} for long and 949@94} 
for short sight. 
A Washington dispatch says that, in 

order to avert as much as possible the con- 


tinued decrease in the gold beter yy 
now amounts toa little over $117,000, 

as compared with $1 42,000,000 on May’ oo 
it has been decided to restrict the further 
payment of gold certificates from the 

ury, and where ble to make payments 
in other funds than gold or its immediate 
paper representative. 


TI 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great Britain, 
lreiand, and France. 
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BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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LOANS = on First Morty je for a term of years 


No Risk: ~e-GOlit LO DOE CUM 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [ilinots Pinanctal Agency, Jacksonville, [ll, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
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19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
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Commercial, 
MACHINERY AND LABOR. 


No fact in the last half century, and 
especially in the last quarter of a century, 
stands out more prominently than the im- 
mense progress which has been made in 
the introduction and use of machinery of 
various kinds as the means of economizing 
humen labor. The direct result, is that the 
same amount of labor, in the two elements 
of time and the number of persons em- 
ployed, will accomplish vastly more than it 
did formerly. The skilled laborer is made 
more effective by the use of labor.saving 
machinery. As the consequence of this 
fact, the cost of production has been greatly 
cheapened, aud, hence, the price of the 
products reduced, leading by a natural law 
to a greatly increased consumption and 
proportionately to an increased demand. 
Everything that lessens the price of an 
article widens the circle of those who will 
purchase it; and as this circle widens the 
demand increases, and creates both the 
motive and necessity for greater produc. 
tion. 

These general facts, verified by the his- 
tory of all labor-saving machinery, show 
that the use of such machinery is by no 
means inimical to the working classes who 
are in the market as the sellers of labor. 
There is a large amount of labor to which 
machinery is not applicable at all; and, of 
course, this remains unchanged. No ma- 
chinery can be constructed that will run of 
itself, without the accompaniment and reg- 
ulation of human labor. The machinery 
itself, being the product of labor, not only 
requires frequent repair, but after a while 
wears out altogether, and needs to be re- 
produced. The process of supplying the 
market with labor-saving machinery creates 
a distinct and very large demand for labor, 
that would not exist at all but for the use 
of such appliances. It gives employment 
to thousands and tens of thousands of 
skilled laborers, who would otherwise have 
to seek employment in some other form, It 
actually creates that great and varied 
branch of manufacturing industry which is 
devoted to the production of labor-saving 
machines. 

And, besides this, such machinery, by 
cheapenving the cost of production and in- 
creasing the demand for prouucts, also in- 
creases the demand for labor. Not only is 
a vast amount of capital invested in labor- 
saving machines, but a still larger amount 
is invested in the productive industries to 
which they contribute and which they in- 
crease. The market, by cheapness of cost 
and reduction of price, becomes a broader 
market, having in it more buyers, and con- 
sequently more sellers; and this of ne- 
cessity creates a greater demand for labor 
to supply the market. There is more work 
to be done, because there is greater con- 
sumption. The sewing-machine, for ex- 
ample, by lessening the cost of articles to 
which ‘t is applied, has largely increased 
the demand for these articles, and also the 
amount of capital engaged in the manufac. 
ture of clothing, thus giving employment 
to labor, Sewing women have lost nothing 
in the rate of wages or in the demand for 
their labor by the use of this wonderful in- 
vention. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that 
laborers are themselves consumers, as well 
as producers. It, hence, follows that, so far 
as machinery cheapens the price of com. 
modities consumed by them, it increases 
the purchasing power of the wages they 
receive. Their wages will buy more, by 
reason of this reduced cost of production, 
and thus give them more comforts. Take, 
for example, the article of cotton, from 
the point at which it is picked as raw cot- 
ton to that at which it appears as cotton 
cloth; and there is no doubt that labor- 
saving machinery has reduced the cost by 
more than one-half; and, hence, every 
man who buys a yard of cotton cloth gets 
it at a greatly reduced price ss compared 
with what would have been the price but 
for such machinery. 

Experience shows that labor-saving 
machines do not lessen the amount of em- 
ployment afforded by capital to labor, or 
the rate of average wages paid, while they 
do greatly increase the quantity of produc- 
tion at the reduced cost to the producer, 





and, hence, a reduced price to the con- 
sumer. This being the fact, the sellers of 
labor have lost nothing, but, in common 
with the whole community, gained much, 
by the use of such machinery. 


— oo 


A WONDERFUL GEORGIA CITY. 


Mr. H. W. Grapy publishes, in the At- 
lanta Constitution, an account of the city 
of Anniston, in Georgia, which seems 
almost fabulous, and which we here repro- 
duce as follows: 





“One year ago, I went to Anniston. I was 
attracted by the stories of this wonderful city 
that had been built as if by magic, among the 
foot-hills of the lower spurof the Blue Ridge. 
Two mén, Tyler and Nobles, I was told, had done 
the work. Pitching an iron furuace by the side 
of a curiously rich bed of ore, they had laid out 
a model city. They had outlined streets and 
parks, built water-works, stores, churches, 
depots, long lines of houses, and defined a city 
that might stand as a pattern. Adding to their 
furnaces, they had also built a cotton factory, 
machine shops and planing mills, until they had 
a population of 4,000 people, busy, active and 
prosperous. Owning 50,000 acres of land 
Messre Tyler & Nobles determined to open their 
city to the public, and admit those who worked 
to buy and settle in the new city. 

“After studying the situation carefully I 
printed my impressions and predictions. It was 
thought by many that I had written wildly, and 
my predictions were considered extravagant. 
Then, a8 many another time, [ waited for the 
making up of the record. A year has passed 
since then. Let us see what has been done in 
that twelve months. 

“1, The company has sold $240,000 worth of 
lots, making up nearly forty acres at about 
$6,000 an acre. Every dollar received from the 
sale of property has been put back into the im- 
provement of the city. 

“2. A hotel, on which $100,000 has already been 
spent, has been begun and practically finished. 
It will be the richest hotel in finish and equip- 
ment in the South, 

**3. A national bank has been established with 
$100,000 paid up capital, over $100,000 deposits, 
and has already earned and paid a semi-annua; 
4 per cent. dividend, and passed to surplus 5 per 
cent, more, 

“4. A railroad more than forty miles long has 
been built and equipped by the company and 
its friends, at the cost of $750,000. This has been, 
paid in cash, and only $16,000 of bonds sold, 
This road penetrates the richest valleys of Ala- 
bama, and will be pushed northward te the 
‘Tennessee River. It has secured for Anniston 
the same through freight rates given to Atlanta 
and Montgomery. 

“6, Anew car factory has been built, and is 
now turning out fine cars. A rolling mill has 
been built to employ 120 hands, and the machi- 
nery is now being put in position. Large car 
wheel works have been built, and 150 hands are 
at work. Two foundries have been started, one 
the largest foundry owned by a private firm in 
the country. The capacity of the iron furnaces 
has been increased twenty-five tons per day, 
bringing $700 a day additional into the city. 
‘Two planing mills and three brickyards have 
been started and various smaller industries, 
The additional workmen required by these new 
industries foot up over 700. 

**6. Over 300 new houses have been built dur- 
ing the year, including about twenty brick stores. 
This has required double the force of mechanics 
employed last year. 

‘7, More than thirty business firms are en- 
gaged in business in the city, where there was 
only one a year ago. A number of stores are 
now being built, and many new firms will be 
ready for the Fall trade, 

‘8, The population has been increased 50 per 
cent, within the twelve months, and is made up 
almost entirely of busy workmen. 

“9, An opera house has been built, a $20,000 
Episcopal church started and got well under 
way, two fire companies organized, a turnpike 
road cut across the mountain nearly to the rich 
Choccolocco Valley, many new streets opened 
and graded, and various other improvements 
made for the comfort of Anniston and the ex- 
tending of its trade. 

‘* This is a fine record for a young town, and 
far more than filis my predictions. I do nat 
think any Southern city of five times the size of 
Anniston made such progress during the past 
year,” : 

This beats anything that we have either 
read or heard of in thé way of city build- 
ing in this country. 





DRY GOODS. 
Tue general aspect, as regards the busi- 


ness of the dry goods market, is much the: 


same as heretofore noted in this column, 
being confined almost exclusively to imme- 
diate necessities; but a confident feeling 
pervades the transactions, and the prevail- 





ing tone is one of buoyancy when compared 
with the despondency which found expres- 
sion in the early part of the year. There 
still exists many unfavorable features, which 
exercise their influence to retard the pro- 
gress of the establishment of that confi- 
dence so necessary to the general success 
of the business of this market; but the 
growing disposition to give less prominence 
to these indicates that a gradual change 
for the better is being realized. 

The volume of business for the past week 
has been very encouraging, and merchants 
have experienced a steady disappearance of 
their stocks, while prices have in some in- 
stances slightly advanced, owing to the cur- 
tailment of production. The reorder de- 
mand from the interior continues to im- 
prove, and there was a fairly satisfactory 
demand for a few specialties, as dress 
goods, sackings, ginghams, prints, table 
damasks, etc., and transactions in this con- 
nection reached a considerable aggregate 
amount. The jobbing trade wasa trifle 
better in some quarters, but there is ample 
room for improvement. 

Corton Goops.—The situation in the cot- 
ton goods market remains unchanged. No 
large transactions inany particular class of 
goods are reported, but a fair distribution 
of brown, bieached and colored cottons 
was made in relatively small parcels. Cot- 
ton flannels are moving steadily on account 
of back orders; but new business wus of 
limited proportions. Turkey-red and fancy 
table damasks are fairly active, and some 
decided novelties in the latter are meeting 
with ready sale. The tone of the market is 
fairly steady, and it is more than probable 
that bottom prices for the most desirable 
goods have at length been reached. 

Print CLorus continue very quiet, but 
quotations are nominally unchanged at 
Bic. for 64x64 ‘‘spot,” and 2 13-16 for 
56x60s. 

Prints were in moderate demand by buy- 
ers on the spot, and some very fair dupli- 
cate orders were received by mail and wire 
and through the medium of salesmen on 
the road. There is no real snap to the de- 
mand for fancy prints, but selections are 
numerous and fair in the aggregate. Fur- 
nitures, shirtings and robes are in fair re- 
quest, and a good steady demand for indi- 
go-blues is reported by the principal agents. 

Ginenams.—There was a fair movement 
in dress ginghams from first hands, a good 
many reorders for the best makes having 
already begun to arrive from interior mar- 
kets. Staple checks and fancies continue 
in light and irregular demand at unchanged 
prices. 

Dress Goons have shown a fair degree of 
activity in some quarters. Staple and fancy 
worsteds were in pretty good demand, and 
a steady business was done in soft wool suit- 
ings, plain and plaid sackings, etc., by repre- 
sentatives of the most popular makes. 
Plaid and mixed cotton dress fabrics con- 
tinue in fair request by package buyers. 

Wooten Goops.—In the woolen goods 
department there has been more activity 
during the week than for some time past. 
Men’s wear woolens commanded consider- 
able attention, and worsted coatings of the 
popular standard makes were in particu- 
larly good request, the lines which have 
been opened offering a sufficient variety for 
selection, at the same prices for the better 
grades as last year, and at a slight reduc- 
tion on the lower grades, Cassimeres and 
unions are being offered at prices consider- 
ably below those realized last year; but the 
display is as yet a small one, no general 
opening having been made so far, In shawls 
a fair distribution continued to be made, 
quite equal to that of last year at the same 
date; and this, considering the admittedly 
conservative disposition which governs 
transactions generally, must be deemed sat- 
isfactory. The indications are that, for the 
better grades of shawls at any rate, the de- 
mand will be equal tothe supply. In other 
departments of the market no unusual fea- 
tures presented themselves for record. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Nothing significant of any change in the 
business outlook characterized transactions 
in the imported goods market. The local 
and near-by trade was more largely repre- 
sented among buyers of dress materials, 
their attention being chiefly given to the 
luster goods, which have met with so large 





a demand from the distant interior. Next 
to these, pongees and mohairs, cashmeres, 
both black and colored, were apparently 
most sought after; beiges, tricots, brocades 
and other varieties being also taken in lim- 
ited quantities, but in comprehensive as- 
sortments. Other branches of the foreign 
trade were still quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 

For the week. 1884, 1888. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $8,223,502 $2,680,145 


Thrown on the market.. .... 2,928,660 2,797,718 
Since Jan. ist. 
Entered at the port.......... 72,770,300 74,419,433 


Thrown on the market .... 70,518,261 174,147,445 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS.: 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monvay Eventna, August 11th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 53¢|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... 53¢|Merrimac ..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 5%3¢/\Mallory...... --—@ 6 
Arnoid’s..... «-—@ 6 |Pacific........ -—@ 6 
eee —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 


Coc 

Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 (|Simpson’s solid 

Garner’s blues..—_@ 8 black 

Gloucester. . a 534 |Steel River, fncy--@ 5g 
6 |Slater’s solids —@ 5% 

Hamilton...... —@ 6 2 


Kulcbesbecker, 4% 
fancy.. -—@ 5 Windsor, nas 6 
CORSET JEANS, 


Amory ........ —@ 1% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 73¢ 
Androscoggin Laconia......+ —@ 1% 
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BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton — @7% Mass., D.....— @ 74 
Augusta.... .— @6%¢|Mass.,G.....— @ 64 
pe eee —- os em @1% 
Laconia..... — @7<|Pelzer..... 30—-  @ 7% 
Langley, A...— @7<|Piedmont... — @7 
Langley, B ..— @7|Stark, A.....— @ 7i¢ 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
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Gloucester, n’'w—@ 714 «--@ 1% 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 White ati Co., 
Manchester....—@ 7 ; fancy.. . —@ 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 81¢,Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Thorndike, A.— @10 
“ fancy.— @10}¢| @9 
Columbian...— @ 7%) Uncasville, A. — @— 
Hamilton. ...— @10%¢|Whittenton. . 8 @ll 











R. H. MACY & 60, 
14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, ECRU, AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE MOST POPULAR SHAPES, 
IN COLORED 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL SEA- 
SONABLE GOODS. 

OUR FINE 8TOCK OF 


LACES 


IS BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED 

WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS pec ae AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND oa LINE OF OUT- 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, 
ARCHERY, PITCH A RING, RING TOSS 
BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT LAWN 
. ALL ABOUT TE T. 
LOWER IN PRICE THAN LAST Ean 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 





NOW I8 THE TIME TO SEND IN YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS FOR OUR FALL AND 
CATALOGUES READY “AbOUR” 
ABOUT LAST OF 
SEPTEMBER. — 


B. H. MACY & 60, 


TRAVEL, 


oe LINE. 
Wil eee 


New Clyde a a 
modations, but no Py ey gg excellent Cabin ‘only 


}—- ons, $110 to $130. Secon 








(ami ips), 
of low iy Ro live soon carried. “‘tpectalyatee ts 


¢ for pamphiet of informations wit ei 


OSV DA PRIIX & COs, Gopera! Aceat, 
ee: Prigh and Veen forraed 


cc 





RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


it be forever remembered that th 


iu 4 Mort —Wealan balay 


ortest route to ond from yam 
Council Biuts (Omaha) ae a it ie is ‘preferred b 
ree pe RLIFORNIA.A 
GRADO 


by wall 


It also operates the wens route an 


Chicago and St. 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, 8) 
Green 


ine be- 
Paul and MI fais fort Howard 


Wis., non Owaton! eakaky 
Ce A Rapids, Des Des Moines, Ww Webeter Cit: 

‘a, Olinton, Marshalltown, Lowa, Freeport, Hizin, 
foc — Til, are amongst tits 800 local stations on its 


a few of the numerous pointe of superio: 
enjo} yed by the patrons of this rod, are ive d: ay coaches 
are che finest that human art and now 


fa 





create; Ld] atial sleeping cars, which are m: Bet 
co elegance; its palace drawing. cars, 
which = unsur; paaned y any; and its widely cele- 
brated no: dining cars, the like of which are 
n by r road anywhe' n . itis as- 
serted that it is the best-equipped in the world. 

Al 8 of in no! northwest and west o 

Summer resorts and pn 
are accessible by 


hunting and fishin nds 
as brane oeneord 





tak eother. All leading ticket is rope, and 
e none other. . 
It costs no more to travel on this ee ves first- 


— —- modations, than it does togo by ign 
" For maps, descriptive circulars and Su 
page, OF or other, fry ormasion not obtainal re your 
0c: 
GENE PASS, AGENT. C; & NW. RY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ~ ; 














HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN ey N. J. 
yeni i pleosmmp — i Rey from New 





20 hours from 
Viiladetpnia, 10 minues Se ‘Branch. 
mended by th e meas, om e 
water and electri 4 passenger eleva- 


eS ae homing fi air. ao ap witb the healing 
baisam of pines ‘ Open ay the 


—— Sole Owner and Manager 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 
KENMORE 


ALBANY, N. ¥ patentee gorner North Pearl 


has the finest ocation z. iJ oy. and is within eas 
alkin, Gieipnce of ew Capitol, and 
Public fous 


-CLASS pans EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


located on the crest of Murray Hill, near the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad station. 


All rooms en suite, most of them havin 
Address Ro. MOUNT. 


exposure, 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains 80 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 




















Trrms, 
One year, postage free... ..+...+-+s++-0000eB3 00 
Bix months... .... recscorsqeegeoepssvaont ht OD 
Four months ‘4 ‘4 sisscccscsseseeeeereee 1 00 
bree months ‘* “...... sisisge?*. TH 
One subscription two varias eocecens 5.00 
Two subscriptions, one year calvin ooeed 5 00 
One subscription five years....... dée0t 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Taz InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

ubscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays -sevonll 





the subscriber's 1s stopped and le 

of in are written, all of which ‘of which might be be 
Sotded tthe subscriber @raneaciog 

business. 
































Weekly Market Review. i 
—_— / 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 

LFor the Week ending Friday, August 8th, 194.) 
TAT, Silcacsccosesevessncsenes 15 @22 

OH Deeds 065. Fi cdc éWas'e swddooes . ov 

6) GROCERY. co vcccoccnpoeccoocsenns p y 
oa | a Lagi d std dtl o- - 23 
New Orleans.......... cathe pete cheen --30 @55 
George’s Cod (new nt. 8575 @ 600 
Gran: { m), para $50 @ 400 
Mackerel, No, 1 Mass........ « 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass..... --eee 1600 @ 16 00 
Mackerel, No, 3 Mass........ - 960 @ 10 00 

errmg, per box........ eoeeee — 11 @ — 18 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Fuovur: 

pom eaten end Entante. 8200 @B4 00 

Bo. 3 Winter. «. wateerns ae 4 rH 

uu 6 ibn tien 

Oto in. ,Ill., Super- 

ok eee @ 3 15 

State Extra brands........ @ 3 40 

—— Wheat, ext’a 3 30 @ 3 40 

— “Patents”. 5 35 $i 0 

Goods Ba ® Spring 

baie Rennes @ 3 60 

Ply yo eed, Ohio, and 

KR, . PROG Le re 

loop Ex. 

White What Hs (6 lod) & to @ 5 00 

Bt. Louis, 8 Bsires.. 5B @ 5 35 

Bt, Louis, Doubs wa @ 

Ge Extra —-—- @--— 

Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 6b 25 @ 610 

White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 20 @ 6 25 
SouTHERN FLOUR : 

Extra.....0. abled iVedies - 525 @5 40 

-. 625 @ 5 60 
soeeeee 400 @510 
@ 3 35 
@ 4 50 
@ 8 35 
@ 3 60 
@ 3 2% 
T : 
8 ere 8 Nominal 
q No. Bo visdclhe codadcce Se “4 

ae  sieisieunen Yt? ” 
Corn : 

OE eee eee r%, @— 6314 

| REE i! ALA 

White, No2........0+665 = nke 14 
Oats: 

WEEE Ey Reccceccctecent w—- 47 @— — 

estern........ Pays Beste — 40 @— 48 

Stave Mixed.. ‘ +e 87: @— 38 
Rye: 

State....... codvicccee te —@—— 

Western... csece cece ccseeem — —@Q—=- 
BEans: 

Mediums..... Aree ree « 245 @ 2 50 

abbiewe cvoricceseoostimine -@ 8:00 
| Sip piel nentinte on @— — 

Green, prime, # bush....... 175 @1 80 

PROVISIONS. 
ORK : 
Ordinary Mess.......... -—-— @-—— 
a sy age ° "16 00 @ 17 00 
amily Mess, Cit; @ 16 75 

Prime Mess, Western.... —— @— — 
Bacon : 

D. 8., Long Olears...... Jee — @ 

D, 8., Short Olears.. — @— 

1D, Ming MOMENI an nces tanvianens -—- @-- 
Cur Mars: 

Smoked Hams........... —14 @ — 14% 

Smoked Shoulders....... — 8%@ — 8¢ 

MILL FEED. 
(We quote ” 100 me) 

m, AODe. | chsrsep econ # @ 15 
Shorts, 60 Ibs eg tt id @ 15 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs. 75 @ 100 
Sharps, ine.......0.000-+- 106 @ 110 
“jy — eeserpegeeneees @ — % 
Screenings............ cove 60 @ 90 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 8500 @ 36 00 
Getipunsed Meal, per ton...2700 @ 17 50 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100s 8 —— - @8 1 10 

y, No. 1, p -— 
Bay, No. 2, good’ eee 3 1 00 
Hay, No.3,medium‘“* “ |... —75 @ — 80 
Hay, clover mixed “ 6 we a Qa — 
Hay, Shi; " os ‘s soe 15 @ — 80 
Seaw. Ho By 0 Leg Gly 
Straw, No.2ttye “ “ 1... —60 @— 60 

ww, Oat | eee 0 @ — 60 

as 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
’ BUTTER. 

Oreamery, choice to fancy... 

4 fair tagood...,. 
oe et warts de 
¥ eee eee ramet med ereereeeee ‘ 

Western imitation Orsampery.....+.n0s-4 


Poe PPP PPP Pee eee) 


LARD, — i! 


Steam ren: tierce....@-— @ 7 50 

Gonna ese sone pope @ 8 05 

South American.............. 860 @ 8 60 
@ 
@ 





tee SOULTRY. 


Turkeys, Western Nol...... ... —12 @— 15 
Chickens, State and Wrei'en,choiso— 14 @— 15 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib...—21 @— 22 
FOPUEERWEV EVEL eC cites cenccces os .-ll @—17 
YBUETABLES. 
String Beans, per bag.......... —-@ 60 
Green Peas, per bug............ 10° @ 1 50 
Cabbage, per 100........ 6.6.0 s0e 2 50 @ 8 50 
Potatoes, New... ....++ ee 150 @ 1 76 
Tomatoes, per crate.........+++ 40 @ 1 26 
Cucumbers, per 100...........-- — @10 
Onions, per WA vio oid oie SEWERS 175 @ 2 80 
Apel ss TIC GREEN oy @ 2.35 
pples, per bbl..........0-+++ p 

Peaches, per crate.........+ -. 560 @1 50 
Blackberries, per qt.......... ee ee 
Raspberries, per 2 Os cadens 1 @ 5 
Huckleberries, per box........ . —- @10 
Pears, Bartlett, per vrate....... 400 @4580 
Plums per Crate.....+++-..0+ -100 @1% 
Watermelons, per Netto 20 00 @25 00 
Muskmelons, per bbl.......... - 150 @ 2 50 
Peanuts, V hand-p’k'd. 

Per ID... orevrcsanssace @ 84 
SITE, ON Uh csenissscananne 6 @— 7 
Kous DOMESTIC DRIED PRT, 9 

NE, ois sneneninnit eich ieee - 
— Se pepbecneteesecese —— & 

‘eaches, Unpeeled............. a — 
ONTEIR, 6 0.0 cone.ie 9.09 eneane — 144@— 8 
PEMGININES 0.46503 00 5000000004006 —1244@—18 
Huckleberries.............6..00. —— @— 
Raspberries.......... Perms @uene —— @—-25 

CATTLE MARKET, 
Beeves, common to prime............ 10 @12% 
tre grou pees toes Oe Pri vee 6 @T 
6 * butte: GOR, gen + enn BY@ 4 

Sheep, common to prime...,........ 4 @ 
Spring Lambs..............0. cee eees . 4K@ 7 
Dressed Hogs,........0.0s. sevcececes 15@ 1% 





WOOL MARKET. 





Indiana Medium, unwashed Gaenee anal 28 @35 

oosvebeded 26 @27 

“  Goarse and quarter bloed....20 @28 
N, Y., Mich., and In wpe X and 

bUEUIESL . lddab a peb de deccdeced 85 @40 

N. x. Mich., and ind., ng = 40 @45 

is eel 85 @40 

“ bad bed vals BAY 28 @338 

Ohio, Tenn,, and W, Va. X and XX...40 @43 

“6 6 a: ae . 48 os 

“ “ae “ 
“4 Noa 88 ao 
“ “ ‘* common., ..30 @34 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 











Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 + $74 06 
Listers’ Stand, Srommnemnet 87 00 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 00 
“  U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
sg und Bone........ ...81 00 @88 50 
“ ~—Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 
«* Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 60 
“ bacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“« ~~ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices. ) 
Bela Toate Sere «. sods 47 60 
Whea os eines e 47 50 
“Oa ie whee Tt 48 50 
** AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
“ Pelican Bone oe 85 00 
itead 8 + em ga 
uu 
(Mic Carbon Works) 40 00 
bacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw goo! Works) ste 
—— nm Wor 
Earl’s Super hosphate.,.,..... 60 00 
** Horsefoot Guano,..,..... 80 00 
Sardy's Phospho-Peruvian Guano 86 00 
“7 —€ Superphos- on be 
ie ae Piiosphate meu 27 00 
“ Acid Phosphate........ aa 25 00 
“  PulverizedS. @, 20 00 
Snes tons 
or more.) 

Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 38 00@40 00 
so Raw La ey hos- - és 
p settee eeee 60@87 

Bauth's Teen -tive Dollar 
pha’ r ile anseaneae 25 00 
Baugh’s mical Fertilizer 
‘or Potatoes........... 
fon Vee Wo be 88 00@385 00 
Baugh's Bone, 
IDB, . .esrecezereren vieweeess 20 00 @81 00 
Rebable Marine Guano..........45 00 00 
,Peruv’'n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
‘ “ “ 50 00 00 
, Btandard or Guanape 
ns, ground seceeesesees «002 00 @B4 00 
-+++-+80 00 @81 00 
are sat — @27 00 
ae elie. sevseeee 7256 @7 16 
Plaster, per ton (2, eae 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 v. ¢.), per 
Paisenn of Amenenay BHO Bese ve 3 65 
rd tare IE oo 1334 
ASHES.—We quote 444@— cents for 
634@7 for Pearl, 
4 D ’ 
first Class, Printers Materials, 
iv eu" 
110 Fulton and 16 and 16 Street New York, 
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Insurance, 
LIBERALITY, os PAYING FOR 





We find in the Wéekly Underwriter a state- 
ment of the method pursued by one com- 
pany in this city to provide against and pre- 
vent lapse of its policies, so far as such 
lapse may proceed from forgetfulness or 
neglect. The present state law, of course 
obligatory on all companies, requires the 
sending of a notice of renewal, at least 
thirty days before such renewal falls due. 
The company in question sends out this 
notice, adding to it that ‘‘ notwithstanding 
(in addition to?) the requirements of the 
law, all dividends to credit of the policy 
will be applied by the company to keep the 
insurance in force.” Ten to fifteen days 
before the payment is due, a second notice 
is sent that ‘the premium on your policy 
No.—, $—, will be due on the — day of 

" Ifthe payment is not then made 
when due, the followiug is sent out: 


Dear Sir:—The premium on your policy, No. 
——, $——-, fell due ——., - and re- 
mains unpaid. By failure to meet your pay- 
ments, you are risking the loss of this secarity 
to those dependent upon you. Will you not 
give this matter your early attention? 

Here are one obligatory and two volun- 
tary notices, and certainly nothing could 
be officially made more certain than that no 
policy shall fail because the holder forgot 
all about it. But the company goes 
further; for its policy contract provides 
that ‘this policy shall not lapse by non- 
payment of premium when due, until the 
period shall have expired for which the 
cash dividends declared and standing to 
its credit at the time of such non payment 
will pay the premium at the rate called for 
by this policy; ‘and when such period 
shall have expired this policy shall lapse 
and become forfeited. The company will, 
however, without requiring further medical 
examination, accept a past-due premium, 
provided no other condition of the policy 
has been violated, and such premium be 
tendered within the period thus protected 
by cash dividends; and should the party 
insured die within said period, the com- 
pany will pay the amount of this policy, 
whether the premium past due has been 
tendered or not. Surrender of the policy 
only will supersede these concessions.” 

It is only just to give the name of this 
company. It is the Washington. Perhaps 
the grumblers and hasty critics who abuse 
life insurance companies for an asserted 
great readiness to receive premiums and an 
asserted great want of cheerfulnes in pay- 
ing losses, will deny that this action is 
founded on any care tor the policyholders, 
and will ascribe it to desire not to slip the 
renewal premiums. Let it be so; only it is 
evident that a life insurance company can- 
not be successfully assailed doth for alacrity 
in holding to its renewals, and for a desire 
to ‘make money” out of lapsed policies. 
It is also evident that the Washington is de- 
serving of credit; and yet we bring up the 
subject not so much to make honorable 
mention of this modest and excellent com- 
pany as to call attention to two points which 
are suggestive. One is, that every con- 
cession, and every lack of concession, are 
respectively paid for, and inure to the bene- 
fit of, the entire membership. To allow in- 
surance without medical examination; to 
allow membere to pay at the end of the 
year instead of the beginning, or whenever 
they thought of it, felt like it, or had 
the money to spare without inconve- 
nience; to remove all qualifications upon 
travel, residence and occupation; to stand 
by and make good whatever the agent said, 
or is said to have said, and whatever the in- 
sured says he understood the agent to say, 
or what he himself ‘‘ supposed”; to elimin- 
ate forfeitures absolutely; to let members 
go, witbout penalty, if they want to; to 

forego the unpleasantness of being particu. 
lar when issuing policies, and requiring 
** proof” before paying them—all of these 
would be steps in the direction of ‘ liber- 
ality to the insured.” They would be radi- 
cal and absurd—some of them; and those 
most so would speedily overturn the whole 
system. They would, however, be con- 
cessions to the individual member; and the 
point we aim to make (and for the clearer 
understanding of it we cite this supposi- 
titio us case) is that the cost of such liberal- 








ity would fall upon the whole body. Any- 
thing may be granted in insarance; but 
each thing or concession has its price, 
which must be paid by the entire body of 
members, either in enhanced rates, or in 
impairment of security, or both. Reduced 
rates must bring reduced dividends, in life 
insurance, or impaired security. Expunging 
the suicide clause increases the cost of insur- 
ance, and hence must have the same effect; 
so must all applications of nonforfeiture, 
by force of statute or otherwise. The fact 
that some of these progressive steps re- 
move some practical objections to insur- 
ance, and thus tend to lighten the cost 
by increasing the membersbip and broad- 
ening the average, does not alter the main 
fact here insisted upon; neither does 
the fact that it is an undesirable incident 
for a man to lose his policy by forgetful- 
ness, or the fact that if a body of insured 
persons decide to concede to each one 
(hence to all of them) a special effort to 
prevent lapse by inattention, they may 
properly do so. The sum of it is that in- 
surance is mutual, essentially and wholly, 
and whatever is done for one is paid for 
by all. If there was profit in lapses, it was 
shared by the remaining ones; if there is 
benefit in prevention of lapses, ite benefit 
and its costs are shared by all. There is an 
inveterate notion tbat ‘‘ the company” and 
‘‘government” are distinct entities, from 
which something can be squeezed by statute 
or snatched by trick and device. Hence 
follows tne stream of statutory restrictions 
and regulations, among them non-forfeiture 
laws, which amount only to saying that a 
band of mutual self-insurers shall operate 
on the non-forfeiture rule, whether they 
voluntarily choose to or not; and the makers 
of these laws fail to perceive that they are 
laws for increasing the cost of insurance, 
although, if you please, increasing its value 
and popularity as well. The ‘‘ something” 
of practical money value cannot be got out 
of the ‘‘ nothing” of a statute; it must be 
paid for. 

The other point we had in mind is that 
this waspietababie tendency toward ‘ liber- 
ality” and this constant legislative meddling 
make conservatism in company manage- 
ment of especial importance. The condi- 
tions are changing, commercially, and this 
meddling is an increased factor in the risks 
of long contract, impossible toforesee. As 
the liberality in conditions increases, 
liberality in price, following and gov- 
erned by the change in eost, must decrease, 
This must be understood, sooner or later, 
and may better be understood ‘soon than 
late. Liberality in terms and in price can- 
not move together in the same direction; 
for they are at opposite ends of the scale. 
The alternative to their natural movement 
with relation to each other is impaired in- 
surance, and, finally, none at all. 


CONSCIENCE IN A RECEIVER- 
SHIP. 


Taz American public are pretty well 
acquainted with the modern corporation 
receiver, and have pretty well learned to 
understand the double meaning of the 
adage that the receiver is as bad as the 
thief. So perhaps it is time that something 
be entered on the other side of the account 
for the typical receiver; and here is anitem 
recounting the faithful accuracy with which 
one of the class kept a schedule of his 
official expenses, showing that even “ milk 
for the cat” must be duly vouched for: 


‘Representatives of the Missouri insurance 
department, engaged in going over the accounts 
of Mr. Alexander, the receiver of the Columbia 
Life, have found a charm in the work which 
doesn’t often develop in such jobs. It came 
about somewhat in this way: One day Mr. 
Relfe, in running down the entries, showing the 
eredits Mr. Alexander had allowed himself, 
stopped with his finger on four monosyllables 
and pondered. The amount involved was in- 
significant, but the attorney was puzzled, 

‘* ‘Milk for the cat, 25 cents,’ he repeated, half 
aloud. Then he stopped and went into executive 
session with himself for five minutes. At length 
he got up and went over to Colonel Williams's 
private office and showed him the curious entry, 
It was too much for the superintendent. Dep- 
uty Knott spelled it out and grinned. The 
problem was referred to Actuary Harvey, who is 
supposed to understand what nobody else can 
explain in the insurance business; but he gave 
itup with a mystified expression. Relfe went 
back to the accounts, but that ‘milk for the cat’ 
weighed on his mind, and he shut up his desk 
and left for home early. The next morning he 
had just spread out the papers on his desk and 
had made ready for a fresh start when Colone; 
Williams stood in the doorway and said: ‘ By the 
way, Relfe, do you know that was a funny thing in 
Alexander’s accounts? I didn’t think much about 
it when you showed it to me, but after Igot to bed 
I lay awake an hour, wondering what in the 
world * milk for the cat’ meant.” ‘Well, I 








went you an hour better,’ groaned Relfe ; and he 
turned to the books with the air of 2 man who 
meant to dedge an unwelcome Knott sat 
down to his desk that morning and shifted about 
uneasily for five minutes. Then he got up and 
went over to the actuary’s place and asked: ‘I 
say, Harvey, what d’ye suppose Alexander 
wanted of ‘milk for the cat’? Of course he 
didn’t buy genuine milk for # real cat, did he, 
and then charge it up against the Columbia 
assets?’ Harvey shook his head morosely, and 
refused to be seduced into a discussion. 

“About the middle of the forenoon Relfe 
walked out with his finger on another entry in 
the account, and laid the book down before 
Williams first, then before Knott, and then be. 
fore Harvey. There it was ‘milk for the cat, 
80 eents.’ Every man of ’em turned back 


the pages to be sure that Relfe wasn’t ringing 
in the old entry on them, and said something 
forcible to express his astonishment. 

“Shortly after dinner Relfe struck it again, 
‘milk for the cat, 20 cents.’ The next day 
he caught it three times, and the fourth day out 
the mysterious entry showed up five times, the 
amount varying from fifteen to forty-five cents. 
There was a council of the insurance depart- 
ment of the State of Missouri. It was decided 
that the peace of mind of four officials called 
for an explanation. Alexander was sent for and 
asked about the cat, There wasn’t a tremor in 
the old gentleman’s yoice nor the least nervous- 
ness in bis manner. ‘Milk for the cat?’ Oh! 
yes, he remembered all about those items. Mice 
were badin the insurance building, and so he 
got @ cat or two, and then, to stimulate them to 
good ga he bought some milk for them oc- 
casionally, 


y: 

_“* When Alexander had gone there was a brief 
discussion. ‘I suppose,’ remarked Williams, 
‘he was*waiting for an order of court to dis- 
charge those cats.’ Relfe said he would take off all 
those milk items as he went over the books, and 
Harvey promised to enrich life insurance statis- 
tical literature with a set of tables showing how 
many cats could be maintained to each 1,000 
policyholders at the rate of expenditure of milk 
established by Receiver Alexander.”—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, 


_ 


I'LL TAKE THE RISK. 


So says many a man when he is solicited 
to insure his life and the risk to his family 
of living without insurance is pointed out. 
He means that he will not insure; but he 
does not ‘‘take the risk,” as he seems to 
suppose. Ifthe property were his own that 
the insurance is to cover, and if the loss 
would be his in case the risk should fall in, 
then he would take the risk; but as it is, 
he allows his family to take the risk by re- 
fusing to insure their property. 

In a general sense a man’s right to him- 
self and to his own services is unqueation- 
able. But in so far as he has pledged 
his services to another, they are not his 
own any more than securities pledged for 
payment vf a loan are the borrower's. 
They are his when he redeems them by 
paying his note, and not before. So a 
man who has a family has, ipso facto, to 
speak in legal phrase—by that very fect, or 
doing—pledged his property, his services, 
for their support. Every risk incurred 
upon his productive powers is a risk to his 
family and not to himself, in the sense 
that he would suffer or lose by it. A man 
will die when his time comes, whether he 
is insured or not. ' 

In so far as a man’s family are depend- 
ent upon his labor, to that extent is he, in 
a moral sense, a debtor to them. He holds 
his ability to produce wealth as a sacred 
trust to be discharged for their benefit. 
Wedo not wish to press this in an offensive 
sense, but simply to show the bearing of 
life insurance upon an obligation which all 
cheerfully recognize. We appeal to the 
reader to say if we have not stated the case 
truly. 

Do you take the risk when you refuse to 
insure? Would the loss, which the ab- 
sence of insurance would make, fall upon 
you in case your life should fail? Do you 
not use for other purposes less sacred the 
money which. would, if you insured, go to 
protect your family? On the other hand, 
do not your family carry the risk as long as 

ou remain uninsured? Would not the 

oss be theirs in case of your death? 

We freely concede every man’s superior 
interest in his own family, bis superior 
affection for them, and the perfect recti- 
tude of his intentions. But it is a question 
of method; and there the insurance solici- 
tor stands on firm ground, and must, in 
justice to the vocation he has undertaken, 

ress the logic of insurance upon both the 
judgment anc the conscience. He sees the 
danger more clearly than other men see it. 
He remembers some man who insured just 
in time to save his family from poverty; he 
recalls another who might have done so, but 

the benefits of 





a sort of Gospel to him, and he 
pardoned if he seems to urge it ‘‘in season 
vand out of season.” It can hardly be out 





-of season to urge & man to take such pre- 
cautions as 


“he day approve to protect his fumily and 
his estate, 


If any one is unwillingto “take the risk” 
of leaving his family unprovided for, so 
that shall not bear it, Jet him insure 
his life forthwith. In paying the premiums 
on his policy he will put the risk where it 
will be carried with danger to no one.—J. 
Y. News-Letter. 





1851. THE 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS: 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all poll and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Ez. Ww. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 

M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. _ 


Qrounrry FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN THETR 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Cc ON AED NS ee SL ey ae 3,000,000 

The Company aiso rent SAFES INSIDE ° HEIR 
BURGLA F VAULTS at prices varying from 
Sis to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpo- 


ons ers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10, pro- 
vided for Safe Ren 


Rooms and desks inin; lta 
adjo: ig vau 





VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW. 
Y PEED etc., taken for SAFE ‘KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
TEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

mpeny act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 

TORS PR GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 

CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 

corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST DS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and aper’ im fhe assets of the Com . AB 

ditional securit » Company has & Special ‘rast 
capital of $1,000,080, Pp y responsible for their 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
- WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice- mt, and in charge of the 
peer E 
ERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
TREOTORS : 
Stephen A, caldwe " Filion H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, Jobn B, 
Reward % 8) 
omas Drake, 
Th cKean. 


omas 


Mechanics’ Fire Insurance Co., 


OF BROOKLYN. 


Alexander Henry, 
Henry 0. Gi n, 








OFFICES: 
217 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN, and 
164 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—_——— 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Prest. 


WILLIAM H. MOLE, Vice-Prest. 
WALTER NICHOLS, Secy. 
MERRITT TUTTLE Asst.-Secy. 


CONTINENTAL 
q : F s 
| WY NCE Co” 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 











E & Secretary. 
HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 


I srattsesscssoesmnnmnonees 





Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....82,565 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMS&EN LANE. Vieo-Pres't and “ery 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Milliman ge, 8 OT $16,901,943 27 
fi OS ene ee 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.........-.0-0-+7 $2,574,015 04 
BEN. F. STEVENS, President. 





e best business customs of 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 
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A SAVINCS-BANK 


BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds ** Installments 


The Advantages of these Bonds are: 


1, In case of the death of the Bondholder all the un- 
geid installments are canceled, oo¢ d the Bond falls 
ue and is PAID a FULL. 2. Should the Bond- 
by wish to discontinue paying the 
inetalinsente, e money ae ae 1 be refunded 1 with 
oom “¢ intege gest, leas tee the actual cost Ry f oe 
nds ¢ pe gees 
jected at oo ny bank in the. United 8 4, These 


* Bonds ane issued by that old and solid Life Insurance 


©or® NATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
persons only. 


tfAgents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. Apply to 
S. ff. MATTISON, 


Manager, 
917% & 919 Chestnut St 8t., Philadelphia. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JanvaBY HTH, 188, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8let December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to sist December, 1883...... 84,168,958 10 


Pooptume on Policies not marked off Ist 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITPALL.........0ccccccccees $400,000 00 
Sy CT inendetenscbcqatiaeéeienees 616,893 23 

Unearned Premiums and other 
Liabilities... + 147,550 47 
$1,164,443 70 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York. 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Tiberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Maximum insurance for minimum outlay. 
Th on of life. Insurance secused by 





e ind. 7 at once ity be a ve 
vannual en cr tha hee or wag oe wer cepa 


incite me by death occurring three years after death 
eo fm any cause, 


W. D. HARRAH, 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 











i, Eb secnnsetesiscesnoneepeuses 1,589,282 53 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ 5,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off f lst January, 
1888, to Slat t December, 1 1883. no sevese 84,260.428 93 
conmagee daring the same 
Pel ecedcenessscsscseses $1,901,042 38 
Returns of Premi- 
urs x- 
PONSES............ $850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of N 
Btock, City, Bank, and Sther Blocks, 8,606,795 00 
by Recs tocks and + 9 1,956,500 00 
Estate and claims due the Company, 
Premituim Note and Bills Receivable... 1.58908 9 
COG TR BARE cccccccccccccccccccccvcccessoes 835,710 68 
Amount. $12,972,319 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
Sst December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


SHARE ES DENNIS, EDMUND W. 00) 
W.H. H. BORD ADOLPHE LEMO NE, 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, T B : 
jae Low GRaeL ES H.MARSHALL, 
GORDON W. URNHAM, JAMES D Ta 
M. STURGIS, WILLIA ~~ 
cia haa 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, HORAC KTH * 
ROYAL PHELPS. STA A 
0, A. HAND, 20H L. 
ERMA: SuBeNE ON iaeeTe 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM H 9 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, rd Vice.Preg't, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr - = = 





President. 


ee Com liey- 
hol bart fa ~ 9 


tage coe - dh orale other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to 

their policies in “ea 
See Charter. 






OFFIcE, CoaL AND Inon 
EXxouanGEe BUILDING 

Corner New Church and Court. 

land Streeta. New York. 


PenutOAl 


LIFE INSURAN 
OF Puliabaeeeeee 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) insurance Co. 


Continental { Fy 4 mo reed and Montague Bta. 
Buildings: and No. i ios Bros way, E. D. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
eS De VOWS. 6000000 ccvcccopsccccccces 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1884..84,867,942 O1 


restrictions of the of 


o Safety Funds 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
3. O, Moore, 9d Vice-President. 





A. M. KIRBY, See. Local Dep't 
B. 0. TOWN END, ee 
CHAS: H DUTCHER See, BrooklynDep't 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
LOE BEC ny. Eo ES Rasta t 


pa LIB) 
All Forms of Life and Endov Endowment Polwies leeued 


©. P. FRALEIGH, Seerstiry, ee ae 
£0. f, BURFORD, Actuary 


MAMEATTAN LIFE TRSURANCE CO 


No. 156 me 158 ) BROADWAY. 
os. ade 


Necoml seca af 
etuary. ye ty 


From the Home Journal. 














nana thirty- a ones repart of of 














ranclal 
INCORPORATED IN 1647. gona tondition end ier verity of this}nstimntion. 
HENRY C. BROWN iar — ffs income for t ir nae neath: nee of 
URELY M pal ~~ $> Sy ross panets. notin 
Annual returns urance at net cost. not yet due, unpaid divid 
Policies non forfeit for their value reserve on existing etc., there 
Agents wanted. to surplus of nearly two and s quarter millic 
STEPHENS. Vice-President. ak 
SAFE. LIBERAL. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST co., 


OF PHILADELPAIA. 


Conservative management. methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS, Apply to the Company 


LAE a a | 








STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 





Lepegr Assets, January 1st, 1883........... goenpecscccpooeccvecededovseebadibedah soe $45,529,581 54 
INCOME. 
Pea Bissinsiceccresscescsaivdicssanvescetbibdene evetebsautese $10,727,547 06 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate..........cccccscsserseeeaereees 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 
#59 000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowmentss...........:scsseecseseesereeeeeees vss $8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuitles...;...........++++++ Sar sebiavedeos eco 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments........+.++00+ CH EA SEES Renesas: CR. eee 148,455 75 
TOoTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS.....cccccccsescserscesssecccesersescooes siecseseeedl $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.........csesereeseereereennees cobvvecoocesnecnepneesooatenensehons 7,000 60 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange..........0+:s+sssere Seesose’ 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses.........:sseeseeseee RR Sars supudpimnenesetedbervetel re me Resa eees 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.......ccccccserseesereseeesseeeseneeeens Seseedesewsssooes 107,060 11 
ToraL DIsBURSEMENTS........0++00000008 si all allan ad locevneneasiibane sninkectaeinand seoree 88,567,908 49 
Ner Casu Assets, December Bist, 1888...........0.0eeeee0e Labve ttle sduelbbcasabeuun $50,482,249 78 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.....srseereeseereees ope seanatcberapheisiosil ole ciaertnnnmate $18,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 
under foreclosure........ bidesnibPadisbboonsete deevecevevenas anididinanenth sudiunilies tit 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 
by the laws of the State of New York.......sccsscsssssssrereesesseeerrerees 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases under 
+ foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other citics....... sévbstbdecnsens Gis 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at? interest®..............ssseeseseeseereees 8,979,908 38 
(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested.) 

Commuted Commissions..........s0vsl-sceceeseeerecereeesereees soveteesbis dieseodees oops 112,545 16 
Due from Agents on account of Premium’............cccsseeceseeerere pibbbebtes ‘ 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 78 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost...... sotsevebddanseeas wrath ndisditses 765,658 53 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... hooccesesonsvosuvonboonseagtencesecarenet 451,350 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

Vance, $25,849 00).......sssceccereeeseeees vobekiocsakoesmnetnien seasenoananitanete elke 446,125 00 
Deferred Premium ..........scssecessssseeeeee pasddidecaboonertaiebaneeataceaie a ALS "985,208 00 
Torat Assets, December 81st, 1883........00000eeeeere dines santinidumetodebantane $58,030,581 70 
Toray LiaBiuities, including valuation at FOUR Per CENt.,.....s+-ceeerreereeees 48,014,612 44 
TOPar Unvtvinad BURPLUB...c0sccccscssosccsccsse cncccvoncccsovccoscovocovecossoees sooeee = 89,115,960 26 
Upon the New York Standard of 4} per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,283 00. 


$81,129,756 
275,160,588 


New Assurance in 1888...... 
TOTAL ASSURANOK.. ...:cscscccerceerer scdibbvvdsibooee ciesiecnsshbeiiatipediathnaiideimnatiiasial 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary pcrticipating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies’in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 

. GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ) 
Actuaries. 
J. G. VAN CISE, ) 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent, 
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Old and Young, 


THE HUNT'S UP. 
BY LILLIE B. BARR. 


Iw the Winter hunters bold 
Wake the echoes gray and old ; 





Seek adventure and fine cheer, 
Killing birds and fallow deer. 


t | “Who-pe!” “ Who-pe !” rings out clear ; 
** Who-pe!” ** Who-pe !” echoes hear. 
i 


Throngh the leafless, wooly pass, 
Crushing bracken and dry grass, 


' Hoofs of horses ringing high, 
Hark! How loud the deer-hounds cry! 





Now I see the game appear, 
Fine ear set, each noise to hear; 


Pauses he ‘neath branches bare, 
Sniffs the hunter-tainted air. 


ee 


Then he throws his antlers back, 
Clears the dam and leaves the pack 


Of yelping, shouting boys and men 
In the tangled, leafless fen, 


| While I stand and humbly pray 
i: Superstition true to-day ; 


For to hunters it is known 
hie That, to meet a woman lone, 


Means for them an empty bag, 
it And escape for fox or stag. 


4 And I fairly dance with glee 
| When the silk-eared hounds I see 
4 

, 

% 


Whimper off the scent of deer, 
Aimless scatter, far and near ; 


3 Clap my hands and laugh aloud 
i When, ahead of all the crowd, 


Comes old Major, riding John. 
Eagerly his face I con. 





“Gracious Massa,” shouts he back, 
“‘ Dis day's sport clear off de track ! 


*’Omen in de road,” says he, 


} Madder than a bumble bee. 


And the hunters passing by 
, Jaston me indignant eye, 


As I smiling ask : “* What cheer?” 
Meekly adding : ‘‘ Where's the deer?” 


Up the wrong road now they go ; 
Cawa at them a wise old crow ; 


4 While from 'mong bare branches high, 





ee 


EPs 


B, uecks. 


Bunnie winks at me his eye, 


Hid’s the fox and gone’s the deer, 


Hark! They call the hounds all back ! 
“* Dis day's sport clear off de track.” 


‘ 

f **Who-pe !” ‘* Who-pe !” strong and clear ; 
: 
F 
4 


Joun's IsLanp, 8. C. 
—-- — —— — 


AUNT BETSY, HER FOOL, AND 
SAMMY. 


BY MRS. A. H. BRUSH. 


Aunt Brrsy lay alone in the little parlor 
bedroom. She always took that room 
when the first twinge of rheumatism ap- 
; peared. It soothed her mind, if not her 
body, to lie on pillows trimmed with knit 
edging, under a white quilt resplendent 
with rows of red appliqued apples—a quilt 
Pomona might have envied. 

There she could lie and gaze upon her 
parlor treasures, and through the south 
window see Martha as she crossed the field. 
| When Aunt Betsy was sick Martha Crocker 
always stayed with her ‘ nights,” and ran 
over ‘“‘noons” to attend to her simple 
wants. 

But it was now late twilight, and Martha 
had not come. How lonely it was! 

Aunt Betsy’s heart was heavy. The 





mi) rheumatism and ‘the seasons were the only 
ay things she could count on with certainty. 


She had never been able to manage her 
little affairs successfully since her husband's 
death. Even her chickens were faithless. 
Many of them had died of the pip, and one 
day a heavy plank had fallen on ten hearty 
ones, all in a row, and pressed them out 
flat. The black Spanish hens unadvisedly 
scratched up long rows of peas in the gar- 
den of her next neighbor, who, with the 
wrath that only hens can arouse, flung 
them back over the fence with wrung 
Thie threw new light to Aunt 


eS 


Betsy on these lines in her hymn-book, 


“Where neither fowls, nor thorhs, nor rocks, 
i Prevent the fruits of grace.” 
} 





Happy place that, she thought. 

In the last Summer the strawberries, 
soaked in the heavy rains, tasted, Aunt Betsy 
said, “like so many emeries”; the black- 
caps dried up in the flerce heat which fol- 
lowed, and now— 

She turned restlessly upon her pillow. * 

‘Oh! why did not Martha come?” 

She was startled from a slight doze by 
the opening of tLe side door. In Aunt 
Betsy’s house the front door was never un- 
locked, and the side door never locked. 

‘* You're late to-night, Marthy,” she said. 

“Taint Marthy,” said a man’s voice; 
‘it’s me—Simeon Basset. I’ve come over 
to talk with youabout that money. I want 
the rest paid up.” 

Aunt Betsy sighed. 

** You’ll find matches,” she said, ‘‘ on the 
first end of the mantel-shelf, and a lamp 
just beyond ’em.” 

**I don’t need no lamp,” said Simeon, 
**to talk by, and I reckon you can hear just 
as good in the dark. Now there don’t seem 
to be no chance for you to pay up that 
money; #0 I thought I'd take your old hoss 
for my share, though he aint worth 
much.” 

**Take Sammy?” cried Aunt Betsy. 
‘Why, I can pay you by and by; but I 
can’t plow, nor go ‘round, nor—why, I 
can’t do nothing without Sammy!” 

‘* Well, I can’t wait, as I said. He aint 
of no great value, but he’s better’n nothin’. 
I kin work him and let him some, and I 
might as well take him to-night, seein’s I’m 
here. Everybody must look out for their 
own rights, you know. Good night.” 

Aunt Betsy heard the balky barn-door 
open, and after a while close again. She 
sank back on her pillow with a groan, as 
the familiar steps of old Sammy sounded 
down the lane. 

A few moments later the door opened 
again. 

‘It’s me, Aunt Betsy,” said a woman’s 
voice. ‘I’m a!lout o’ breath a-runnin’. I 
went over to the Center with John, and the 
horse lost a shoe—why don’t them matches 
strike?—and we had to stop an hour to get 
it fixed. I guess you are starved to death. 
Why, Aunt Betsy,” she added, suddenly 
changing her tone as she took up the light, 
‘* you're a-cryin’.” 

** Yes, I be, and with good reason,” said 
Aunt Betsy. ‘The doctor looked in this 
mornfig and said I was like to be laid up 
all Summer, and longer, for aught he knew; 
so I must send word to the Slaters that I 
shan’t want Billy to belp in the garden. 
And, oh! Martha, worse than all, Simeon 
Basset has just took Sammy off, for debt! 
And what I am to do, I don’t know.” Ive 
prayed to have things settled. 

*** Perhaps not in my way, 
Perhaps notin thy way, 


But yet in his own way 
The Lord will provide,’” 


said Aunt Betsy, with a trembling voice. 
‘*T wish,” she continued, ‘‘ you'd ask Jacob 
Allen to step in some time to-morrow or 
next day. I want to talk with him about 
my plans for the future.” 

Martha ‘‘ drew the tea” and carried it to 
her friend. Then she filled a cup for her- 
self, and sat on the edge of the bed, and 
comforted Aunt Betsy with tender sym- 
pathy. 





Old Sammy had been a fine, spirited fel- 
low in his day. His ‘‘ fineness” had. de- 
parted, but not his spirit. He had the mis- 
fortune, while still in his glory, to lose the 
hair from his tail. Its place had been sup- 
plied by that of a deceased horse, which 
had heen sewed on to the crupper, and was 
put off and on with the harness. 

Once when Enoch was joked about 
Sammy’s false tail, in the store, he replied 
grimly: “I don’t blame dumb creeters if 
they “learn vanity of human bein’s. I 
dar’s’nt say as Sammy had heard f that 
black wig in the front pew, ’cause 1 do’ 
know as he had, but”—and he shut the 
store door and jumped into his wagon, fol- 
lowed by the laughter of the little crowd 
standing round. 

On account of ill temper, a little trouble 
in his knees, and his false tail, Uncle Enoch 
had bought him at a low price. But there 
was good stuff yet in Sammy, if his weak- 
nesses were favored. In accepting an invita- 
tion or plamningany little trip, Uncle Enoch 
would always say: ‘‘ Yes, we will go, if 


~ 





Sammy is able.” So, to strangers’ ears he 
played the part of an invalid 86n, too feeble 
sometimes to join in his parent’s festivities. 

But now Sammy, in his sixteenth year, 
was approaching old age, though his vicious 
spirit kept his guarly old legs still going. 
Sometimes the fire of youth would glzam 
in his eye and animate his frame. But it 
was a lurid fire, which flashed and faded like 
heat lightning. A stranger might well trem- 
ble, who sat alone in Aunt Betsy’s chaise; 
but she knew the flop of Sammy’s wicked 
right ear, and would brace her feet firmly 
against the dash-board and wait till his wild 
dream of youth was over, when, with both 
elbows extended, she would resume that 
sawing motion fashionable among old 
ladies, and jog comfortably on. It didn’t 
seem half like riding, to Aunt Betsy, to 
skim smoothly over the road as did the 
doctor or Lawyer Poor. 


Since Uncle Enoch’s death, Sammy had 


been her chief’ dependence, plowing in the 


Spring, and carrying vegetables and berries | 


to the village and the hotel in the Summer, 
besides taking her to church and to pay 
Visits. 

As Aunt Betsy thought of her loss, the 
tears ran down her cheeks and made little 
wet patches on the pillow-case, till the blue 
veins of the ‘‘tickin” beneath stood pen- 
sively out, 

The wind sighed and moaned about the 
windows, the chimney failed to draw a 
clear breath, the smoke had no courage to 
rise. The wind blewin from the sea. The 
rain-clouds drifted with flying, ragged sails, 
like wrecks of the golden valleys which last 
night had sailed into the west. 

But the sunniest of days would have 
failed to cheer Aunt Betsy’s heart. The 
sun’s light would have come like a laugh 
in a house of mourning. This day of fitful 
rain and gloom was like the friend who 
lays aside joy, to weep with the heavy- 
hearted. 

Mr. Allen’s loose-jointed old chaise came 
rattling down the road. It halted at Aunt 
Betsy’s gate. From it softly emerged Mr. 
Allen. Fat, short, wearing a narrow- 
rimmed black beaver, he looked like a large 
clam adapted for an afternoon call. 

Kind old Mr. Allen listened quietly to 
Aunt Betsy’s tale, while she discoursed of 
rheumatism, draughts und ‘‘ poor seasons” ; 
but when she told of Sammy’s departure, 
his anger broke out. 

‘* Well, Betsy, I tell you, Simeon Basset 
will have a judgment on him for troublin’ 
of the widder. You might go to law with 
him; but, ag’in, law may be on his side, for 
alll know. Law may be a good thing; but 
my rule isto keep out of it. Let it ketch 
you once, and the sea-sarpent aint nothin’ 
to it. 

“The neighbors will all be down on him, 
any way. He will get no countenance in 
the village. [hope he won’t let that poor 
simpleton of his try to drive Sammy. I 
don’t envy him Sammy, myself.” 

‘Don’t think you aint got no friends 
left, Betsy, as long as I’m alive. I shan’t 
charge you a cent of interest on my mort- 
gage, and you may pay it off acent ata 
time, if you want to. Don’t think of. goin’ 
away fromhere. The neighbors will help 
you to pull through till Summer. Why, the 
church oughter pay your board to some- 
body to take care of you, if you aint well 
enough to live alone.” 

‘*That would be charity, all the same,” 
said poor Aunt Betsy. ‘I think I’d feel 
more pressed down by it than by taking it 
from the town. 

** Just to think that he was up-for Poor- 
master once, and now— No, no; if any of 
his folks or mine was livin’ 'twould be dif- 
ferent.» There’s Marthy Crocker, she has 
been like an angel to me; but she can’t 
help me in this pinch. I’ve used up all my 
money and must have nursing. So tell 
Mr. Spooner to come some ‘day next week 
and carry me to—the Center.” She could 
not say the Poorhouse yet. 


was to be a pauper. She could not real- 
ize it, though her heart-was heavy and sick 


within her. Her honest pridé was humbted.- 


She grieved at leaving her home; where 
everything spoke of the‘happy life she ‘had 
passed there. Ah! how many times she 
had watched from her window Enoch’s 
sloop as it came slowly up the bay. , 

In his life-time she had managed the 





farm, with what little help he could give 
her, and thus together they had nearly paid 
off the mortgage on it. Neither coasting 
or farming in those days was a very money- 
making business. 

The years since his death had been try- 
ing years to the poor woman, especially 
since her health had failed. She thought 
on her little possessions with closed, wet 
eyes; of the first meal in their home; 
of the year they had built the parlor 
on; the year the salt-works were pulled 
down; of the day she had gone with Enoch 
to New Bedford to buy the paper for it. 

**T don’t want no ‘ addition table’ paper,” 
he said to the man. ‘Rows of posies 
up, and rows of posies down, posies 
back’ard, posies for’ard, su’s you have 
to keep countin’, countin’ when you're 
hauled up sick in bed, till you’re nigh about 
crazy. I want somethin’ thick, like sail- 
cloth, a sort of swish and swash to it, gold 
strikin’ out here and there, like a sunshiny 
day.” 

And he had found the very thing. Was 
the gilt not there yet, and the swish and 
swash? So expansive, that one wall only 
showed the figure twice. 

She almost smiled as she recalled the 
day, and remembered how, when they got 
home, there was Austin Bass, his cousin 
from Provincetown, sitting on the steps, 
waiting forthem. Twenty years ago. 

Then, somehow, the Mondays came into 
her mind, and she saw the clothes flapping 
in the wind—the white sheets longing to 
fly totheir free fellows, the white sails in 
the bay; the corn fields, the willows, the 
trembling, swaying, gleaming willows, all 
were there; and far out above the bay, the 
white gulls, flying and fluttering, like pen- 
nons let loose. Then she seemed to see 
the little kitchen, where she had worked 
and sung, where the big pink shell held 
open the perverse kitchen-door. 

She saw—with closed eyes still—the east 
window, which so many morning skies had 
stained in glorious colors, and the west 
window, which, for many and many a year, 
had glowed with the royal dyes of evening. 

Opening her eyes she saw the narrow 
green-painted stairs, which suggested a 
deck above, but which opened a passage 
along the garret into the large L chamber 
where her baby was born, for whom her 
heart yearned yet. Yes, though its little 
face had been hidden for more than thirty 
years. 

And that day—the day of days—when 
Enoch went out of the house forever! And 
now, she was going out, too; not quiet, 
and at rest, but alive, and sick at heart. 

A few days after Mr. Allen’s call, Martha 
Crocker came and put the house in order 
and packed away the carpets. She put 
Aunt Betsy’s clothes into the little hair- 
cloth trunk, and stayed with her this last 
night, after all was done. 

The next morning she would not shut 
the blinds till Aunt Betsy was fairly off, 
and she stood in the door-way trying to 
smile cheerfully, and saying: ‘I'll be over 
soon to seqyou. It’s a lovely morning; a 
good sign.” 

With a bitter soul Aunt Betsy climbed 
into the wagon that had been sent for her, 
stumbling over the front seat into the. back 
one, as 80 many another old woman had 
done before. She almost wondered why she 
had not stayed in the house and starved 
to death; but no; Deacon Allen had only 
given het the right to live there. 

The sun was too bright that morning; 
the gl on the bay hurt her eyes; the 
twinkling leaves of the poplar trees made 
her dizzy, They drove down the street 
where the houses nestled so cozily in the 
lilac and syringa bushes, round the corner, 
past John Crocker’s. There was Liddy 
Sampson hanging out her clothes. She 
held a clothes-pin in her teeth. 

‘¢ Hulloa!” she cried to Mr. Spooner, and 
laughed at the muffled sound of her 


af voice. 
So it was settled. She, Betsy Nickerson, 


The girl’s merry laugh cut Aunt Betsy 
to the heart. “Sighs and tears are all 
that’s left to me!” she thought. 

They jogged along. by the willows, past 
the store, where, with akeen eye to business, 
sat Eben’ Stone, the store-keeper, in the 
doorway,with a large towel round his 
‘neck; - Backus cutting his hair. 
‘Aunt Betéy’s liusband had cut hair for the 
villagers for years. The very name of 
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Uncle Enoch even yet seemed to tickle the 
necks of the boys whom he had shorn. 

The last house was passed. How lovely 
it alllooked. ‘*Good-bye, good-bye, dear 
home!” she sighed. 

Now they were upon the turnpike, so 
she shut her eyes tight; but the sweet pic- 
ture remained; tears could not blur it. 

‘*My wife is lottin’ on havin’ you up to 
our house,” said Mr. Spooner, cheerfully ; 
‘taint very gay, you know, up there for 
her.” 

He had occupied himself till then, seeing 
Aunt Betsy’s grief, in making believe he 
could not get the rein from under the 
horse’s tail. Having exhausted this device 
and aroused the suspicions of the horse, he 
had broken the silence. 

‘* I'd rather see her to my house,” replied 
Aunt Betsy, witha sob. ‘When my hus- 
band was up for Poor-master he little 
thought I’d be goin’ there.” 

‘“‘Who else wanted the office then?” 
asked Mr. Spooner, with great interest; for 
his own election had been a tight squeeze. 
‘*Was that in John Stebbins’s time?” 

‘* Yes,” said Aunt Betsy, clearing her 
voice. ‘Ill tell you how it was. You 
know Levi Basset, down to the saw mill? 
Well, he run too.” And so, continuing 
her tale, sLe comforted herself with the 
remembrance of her former glory. 

Aunt Betsy’s heart beat painfully as Mr. 
Spooner helped her out of the wagon, even 
though Mrs. Spooner came to the door to 
greet her with smiles. ‘‘I’m glad to see 
you,” seemed mockery in the ears of the 
new pauper. 

‘*T should a thought some of the folks 
would a brought you up, and set a spell,” 
said Mrs. Spooner. 

**T didn't want them to. They did offer,’’ 
said Aunt Betsy. ‘‘I couldn’t a stood to 
see ’em go back without me. Nobody but 
Marthy knew I was comin’ this mornin.” 

Aunt Betsy had a room to herself. Mar- 
tha had seen to that; and she, kind soul, 
had hung upon the wall a few familiar 
faces, all in oval, black walnut frames. 
There was good Uncle Enoch (who looked 
as smilingly content as at home) display- 
ing the exaggerated size of his great hands, 
and holding out his hat, as for pennies—a 
hat too big for his head; and there was 
Aunt Betsy’s mother, with such a splash 
of white cap—as if her face beamed out of 

a snowdrift. 





One day, some time after Aunt Betsy’s 
arrival at the Poorhouse, Mr. Spooner 
stepped upon the yellow floor of the great 
kitchen, with its row of shining windows, 
and hastened toward the roller to wipe his 
dripping hands and face. Then he ran his 
fingers through his hair, and was ready for 
dinner. 

He was a little late, and all the family 
were seated at the table, except Aunt 
Betsy, who was too lame to get down- 
stairs. 

‘* Well, well,” said Mr. Spooner, sitting 
down at some distance from the table and 
bringing himself and the chair into place 
with a sudden rush, ‘‘ what do you s’pose 
Richard Marston’s been and done?” 

‘*Broke his leg,” asserted a doleful old 
woman, who was sipping from acup of 
warm water. ‘‘He’d ought to have put 
bam o’ ginny buds on first thing.” 

‘*No; he aint broke his leg.” 

‘He aint got married, I hope,” said Mrs. 
Spooner, sharply. ‘Ef he has, I shan’t cry 
to no more wives’ funerals. ‘Tt aint six 
months yet. Why, he’d ought to be 
ashamed!” e 

‘Well, he aint been gittin’ married,” re- 
plied Mr. Spooner. ‘‘ Women thinks that’s 
all there is. But I see him this noon to 
the store; and we was talkin’ over things, 
and somehow it came up about old Sammy 
—everybody’s talkin’ about it, you know— 
only they allers shut up when Simeon comes 
Tound nowadays; so he jus’ shirks about. 

“** Why,’ Marston says, says he,‘ that aint 
no law’—and what he don’t know ’bout law 
aint worth knowin.’ Why, they say that 
court-days the lawyers thinks twice afore 
they speak out afore him—says he, ‘that 
ain’t no law. He can’t hold that‘hoss. ‘All 

that belongs to Miss Nickerson belongs to 
the town now, and I’ll have him out of his 
hands.’ So he’s goin’ to get Sammy and 
send him up here.” 

Thus it chanced that old Sammy, who 
began to think himself in great demand, 





left the furrows in Mr. Basset’s potato-field, 
and took a stall in the Poorhouse barn. . 

Aunt Betsy had a relapse, andit was only 
in the sweet days of early September that 
she was able to go down-stairs. She rapidly 
gained strength, and was beginning to make 
new plans with fresh courage for the com- 
ing Spring, when Mrs. Spooner was taken ill, 
and after a week’s sickness, died. 

Her duties at once devolved on Aunt 
Betsy. The doctor’s wife said to a select- 
man’s wife, one day: 

‘‘Why don’t they engage Mrs. Nickerson 
fora year? It would help her; and she is 
a capital manager.” ’ 

At the invitation of the selectmen, Aunt 
Betsy assumed charge, with a thankful and 
proud heart. When she took up her Bible, 
it opened of itself upon passages which 
seemed written for her special case: ‘‘ Out 


of the pit.” ‘Delivered from the slough.” 
‘*Escaped from the snare.” ‘‘ Thou hast 
set me above my enemies:” A new light 


gleamed in her eye; a new spring came into 
her step. 

John Crocker’s folks invited her down to 
tea. They wanted to hear all about the 
change. 

The tea table was set with the white 
china, adorned with little raised grapes of 
palest blue, and the family took their 
places around it. So white, so shining, 80 
tempting was it all. 

Aunt Betsy helped herself to a piece of 
toast with her fork, and cut it into small 
bits, which she carried genteelly to her 
mouth. She held her cup, too, after a 
company fashion, with her little finger 
sticking out quite straight—that proper 
little finger, which never fails to do its 
duty when extreme elegance of manner is 
demanded. 

‘¢ You can’t tell how strange it was,” she 
said, ‘‘to get turned round so sudden at 
the Poorhouse, as if I was a weather-vane; 
a human weather-vane” she added, as if 
fearful of being confounded with the green 
fish that swung round on the barn. 


““ Why, I felt as if I could write a psalm 
myself. I declare I did. To think that 
Enoch was once up for Poor-master, and 
that after all my troubles, 1 should land 
just where he would hev put me if he’d got 
in.” 

‘** He setteth up one and casteth down 
another,’” said Martha, looking at her 
friend as if she wasa Bible character, a 
Miriam or Deborah. 


‘*T’ve thought,” continued Aunt Betsy, 
lifting her voice, ‘‘ that it would be a good 
thing for them to have more change in 
their vittles, up to the Poorhouse. Clarissy 
Spooner was a good woman; she did her 
best; but I never could say I thought she’d 
a tasty way of cookin’. There was her 
doughnuts—you couldn’t say they wa’nt 
light, yet there was a somethin’ "— 

‘* Nobody can beat you at doughnuts,” 
said Mrs. Crocker. 

A pleased smile beamed on Aunt Betsy’s 
face. 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘ it’s with cookin’ as 
‘tis with things through and through. Some 
folks takes to figgers, some don’t. Some 
to carpentering, some only pounds their 
fingers. My doughnuts is allers alike. I 
couldn’t get a doughnut to soak fat. 
Speakin’ of receipts, folks ought to weigh. 
I allers speak up for weighin’. Now, what’s 
a cup for a measure? Loose or packed, or 
heapin’—it may mean anything most.” 

**No,” said Mrs. Crocker, ‘‘and you can’t 
depend on spoons; for sody, specially.” 

“And wan't it queer about Sammy?” 
asked Mr. Crocker, who had lain stranded 
during the cooking epoch. 

‘Queer enough,” said Aunt Betsy. “‘ The 
first time I got down-stairs I went to the 
barn, and such a look as Sammy give me, 
as if he was goin’ to speak right out, like 
Balaam’s ass.” ~ ' 

“Things do happen strange in this 
world,” said Mrs. Crocker; and then, on 
second thought, she added: ‘‘ And again 
they don’t.” 

While Aunt Betsy carried a grateful 
heart, she was still human, and she took 
great satisfaction, though she would. not 
have confessed it to herself, in. passing 
Simeon Basset’s door, with old Sammy on 
brisk trot. She even gave him a thump 
with the whip-handle, as she turned the 
corner by the house, which sent him gal- 
loping all the way down the hill and de- 





sat on a gate-post, swinging his long 

It was a longer road to the village“ past 
Simeon’s; but she always insisted—poor 
human nature—that it was a so much better 
road. 

With Aunt Betsy’s elevation, a decided 
ehange took place in the life of the Poor- 
house inmates. She filled the window-seats 
in the long, sunny kitchen with geraniums 


lighting poor Benny Basset, who mera 





and vines, making a sort of parlor end to 
it. There the old women sat, and sewed 
the patchwork which she had cut for them, 
in the ‘‘ rising sun” and ‘chain lightning” 
patterns. She took them out riding, a 
questionable pleasure, and gave them very 
good things to eat. The old men had warm 
bricks in their beds cold Winter nights, 
and ginger tea whenever they wanted it. 

Mr. Spooner perceived the change, and 
enjoyed the fruit of her skill; but he felt 
in honor bound to put in a word of caution. 

‘The town can’t afford too good vittles, 
yer know, Miss Nickerson,” he said, one 
morning, standing in front of the stove, 
with a warm apple turnover in his hand. 

‘“No,” said Aunt Betsy. “But good 
cooked vittles cost really less than poor 
ones, unless, of course, you can eat just 
oat meal threeetimes a day; and I'd rather 
lay down and die sudden. Your bills aint 
no more than when your wife was alive; 
be they?” 

**No,” said Mr. Spooner. ‘‘ They aint.” 

**T never waste a speck of anything. 
There’s coffee—why, I shouldn’t think of 
usin’ an egg every morning to settle it. A 
cup of cold water will settle my coffee as 
clear as honey. Ilt’s puttin’ it on in cold 
water and lettin’ it come to a crazy boil, 
and then "— 

‘Oh! I meant,” broke in Mr. Spooner, 
with a vague expression, hesitating, and 
feeling his ground give way under him, ‘I 
meant cake stuff—that ’are stri-ped cake.” 

“Mercy,” said Aunt Betsy; ‘‘ marble 
cake don’t cost no more for bein’ two 
colors; does it ?” 

**Oh!” said Mr. Spooner, as he retired 
defeated, as if, conceding that four and 
four were eight, he had quibbled at five 
and three. 

“ He opened the sled door, held it a 
moment, and looked back. 

“You aint got a leetle turnover there, 
hev ye, just asmall one, you know? Thank 
ye. And how about them blackberry 
bushes; or black-caps, wa’n’t it? Didn't 
you think ‘long the south wall would be a 
good place for ’em?” 

‘** Yes, they ought to be set out, 

**« Things are creepin’ 
While we're sleepin’,’” 
said Aunt Betsy. 

This remark struck Mr. Spooner so forci- 
bly that he began at once to dig about the 
south wall, and he spent half the evening 
turning over ‘‘ Jenck’s Pictorial Gardener's 
Guide,” till, in fact, he fell fast asleep, with 
his head resting on the picture of a bright 
red Monarch Tomato, which looked like the 
pin-cushion of some old lady—a wealthy, 
extravagant old lady. 





There was a new excitement at the Poor- 
house. A man from the Meadows had 
brought a baby. It did seem a pitiful 
world which could not even afford a 
woman to bring the homeless little thing to 
the Poorhouse, and Aunt Betsy was indig- 
nant, 

“Aint you got no women in your 
town?” she demanded, looking severely at 
the man over her glasses. 

‘* Yes, some,” said the man, not propos- 
ing to compromise the women nor the 
truth. 

‘* Well, it wouldn’t a took many to have 
fetched one baby!” retorted Aunt Betsy. 
‘* Why, it’s little hands is as cold as a grin’- 
stone. I must get some hot flannel this 
minute.” 

The man at once seized the opportunity 
to retreat, and hastily jumped into his 
wagon, and was off. 

The poor baby who had begun life so 
inauspiciously prospered in his new quar- 
ters. The two little ‘‘ poor girls” loyed him 
dearly, and all said he was the sweetest 
and handsomest of babies. Old Mrs. New- 
man made him. bibs. with such wide tape 
trimming around them that he seemed to 
be looking over a whitewashed picket 


fence. And Jonas King, the most dried- | 


up old bachelor the Poorhouse had ever 
possessed, brought a rubber bib from the 
store, one night, with an Etruscan pattern 
around it, and Basy in large, white letters, 
apparently that he might be the more 
readily distinguished from the old men and 
women. And-poor Jonas went without his 
tobacco to do it! 

There was no fond mamma, or proud 
papa, or indulgent grandmother here. All 
shared equally in the little waif. He had 
come nameless, and the family, after a great 
deal of thought, had called him William 
Nickerson, thus impartially complimenting 
Mr. Spooner and Aunt Betsy. He was as 
frequently the subject of conversation 
among the old men as among the women. 

Two of the old men were digging a ditch 
one day. 

‘*You ought ter seen the baby this morn- 
in’,” said one of them. ‘One of the chil- 
dren was ketchin’ his toes, and singin’ 
"bout ‘ pig, pig, pig,’ and then squealed. 
Well, the baby jus’ straightened and drawed 
up his mouth, and says he, loud, ‘er-r-r-r, 
ou-u-u-u.’” 

‘*Lor’, I heerd him say that a week ago,” 
said the other. ‘‘Why, haint youseen him 
put his toe in his mouth? You ought ter. 
Queer now; aint it? the women says they 
all do it. Wonder what it’s fur? Ter 
make their spines limber, maybe.” 

‘‘Oh!” said the first old man, who did 
not wish to be thought less intimate with 
this marvel of beauty, ‘‘ he’s smart 'novgh. 
Why, he ketched me by my hair quicke1’n 
chain lightnin’, t’other day. He aint no 
fool. 'Fraid I shan’t live to see him 
growed,” 

The old women sat down freshly to the 
baby subject every morning. 

‘You'd allers oughter gather catnip ‘fore 
iv’s blowed,” said one. ‘‘There’s nothin’ 
like it for colic.” 

But Mrs. Jones still believed in pepper- 
mint. 

Mrs. Butts stuck her knitting needles into 
her back hair. ‘‘ 1 wonder,” she said, “for 
a child raised on cow’s milk, if weanin’ time 
should follow the almanac.” 

Then the almanac would be brought out, 
and the anatomical man and his omens 
seriously discussed. 

‘Well, I wonder,” said Miss Belinda 
West, who was chief nurse, “if his eyes 
will stay blue, or—jumpsy, jumpsy, up-si- 
daisy! There! Did you see how sort o’ 
knowin’ he cocked his head? or will they 
change?” 

‘*Kittenth’s eyeth ith blue and turnth 
yeller,” said Tommy Ruggles ; and then he 
added, logically, ‘* the babyth’s eyeth ‘ll 
turn yeller.” : 

Miss Belinda snapped him on the head 
with her open-topped steel thimble, and he 
retreated in painful ignorance as to what his 
sin had been. He went over to Aunt Betsy, 
who asked him to stone some raisins for her. 


Aunt Betsy meant to do her duty ‘‘all 
round”; so she set ‘‘ stents” for the two 
little girls. But they knew that a delight- 
ful reward was lurking at the end of every 
hard road. She bought them pink calico 
dresses, and sun-bonnets to match—what 
would pink calico do without the country? 
and once—oh! never-to-be-forgotten even- 
ing—she took them to the donation party, 
one of them splendid in a breast-pin with 
Uncle Enoch’s photograph, the other with 
a mourning-pin, filled with his hair. 

At Christmas Mrs, Spooner had always 
given the children the dresses and stock- 
ings which they would have had anyway; 
and Mr. Spooner, moved by a kindly im. 
pulse, had given out ‘‘ assorted candy ” from 
a brown paper bag. 

When Aunt Betsy boldly proposed a 
Christmas tree, Mr. Spooner was struck 
dumb for a moment. But, remembering 
that his past year’s accounts had been .ap- 
proved by the town and his management 
complimented, he rallied, and said it was 
lucky they had pop-corn. 

“It’s what I raised it for—besides sell- 
in’,” said Aunt Betsy, calmly. 

She opened the subject to the old women 
by going into the sitting-room, one morn- 
ing, with a large pan of cookies, making a 
holder of her apron. . 

“ Jus’ taste these; will yer?” she said, 


fore I put in another pan. Be they sweet 
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her belief in the cookies, she detailed her From this time the look of patient hope- “I'm Benny Franklin Basset,” he said. | years younger. He looked regretfully at 
plan. lessness passed away from the faces of the | ‘‘ You won’t like me; will yer? ” the last mouthful. There was a pause. 


*Lnever!” said Mrs. Newman, “ You 
do beat all, Miss Nickerson. Why did 
nobody ever think of that afore?” 

Aunt Betsy had two Sunday shirts for 
Mr. Spooner nearly finished. They would 
sufficiently adorn one bough. 

The presents were simple enough—knit- 
ting-needles, calico aprons, white ruffles 
(those two.cent ‘‘universal” scratchers). 
The old women took turns going to the 
store. They could think of nothing for the 
old men except paper collars and butterfly 
neckties. 

When the bappy evening arrived, the old 
women and Aunt Betsy trimmed the tree, 
and then each secretly disposed her little 
offering about the branches. 

Aunt Betsy had made for the four old 
men shirts and drawers of bright red 
flannel; and four suits of these, to the great 
delight of the children and the terror of the 
baby, she had stuffed with straw, and 
placed in the four corners of the room. Old 
Jonas surprised the company with wooden 
spoons, large as ladies, of his own carving. 
They seemed as if made for the man who 

* “Had @ mouth of such size 
‘That he bit through nine pies,” 
Aunt Betsy said they would be ‘jus’ splen- 
did to stir soft soap.” 

Martha Crocker came to assist Aunt 
Betsy. She often visited at the Poorhouse, 
and on this evening she played games with 
the children. The favorite one was: 

“ Come, Philanders, let’s be a marchin’, 
Every one for his true love searchin’. 

The blindfolded one who led the proces- 
sion, at a given signal would rush into the 
ranks and seize some one for his ‘true 
love.” 

Mr. Spooner joined this game, and after 
quite a race, caught Martha Crocker, which 
made the children laugh heartily, and the 
old ladies open their eyes at each other. 

Mr. Spooner enjoyed every minute, and 
was delighted with his shirts. He. even 
made a poem: 

“ When them you see, 


Remember me, 
And don’t forget the Christmas tree.” 





It was now early Spring. One afternoon 
Aunt Betsy, having a plan to disclose to the 
village ladies, went to the barn to harness 
Sammy—a task which none of the men 
envied her; for when in their hands his old 
joints possessed as many double-back- 
action springs as if he had been patented, 
and even aged paupers prefer a natural 
death. Having succeeded in snaring the 
old horse, she rode into town. First she 
called on the doctor’s wife, who, fortunately, 
was having a tea-party. 

“You sce,” said Aunt Betsy, getting 
at once to business, ‘‘ there’s a great many 
things the town don’t count on buyin’, It 
can’t, of course. But there’s so many old 
women there, besides the men, and I do 
hate to see 'em hitch ronnd on them 
straight wood chairs. The town don’t ‘low 
no tea for dinner, neither. Now, I thought, 
if the s’lectmen is willin’, I'd have a Fair. 
We can take the expenses out of the pro- 
ceeds”—she had composed that eentence on 
her way to the village—‘ so 'twon’t cost 
nothin’, and we can buy some cheap 
rockers and make them poor, helpless old 
souls a little more comf'table.” 

**You ehall have the Fair,” said Mrs. 
West, whose husband was one of the select- 
men. * And if you'll make my daughter's 
wedding-cuke, I'll buy it of you. The best 
of everything, you know.” 

Aunt Betsy’s face beamed with joy. 

**We don’t want anything giv’ us. Half 
the pleasure will be in our makin’ the 
things ourselves.” 


The Fair cleared thirty-five dollars. 

The old women were never weary of talk- 
ing of it. 

** Why, I didn’t s’pose my holders’d have 
fetched ten cents apiece!” said one. 

“IT was so struck up,” piped another, 
‘* when I see the doctor buyin’ my spectacle 
case.” 

Aunt Betsy had made the old men don 
their best clothes, Christmas collars and 
all; and she had introduced them to the 
company till they almost felt as if they had 
been elected to the legislature. They 
started with a new era—B. F., before the 


dwellers on the hill. They spoke of ‘‘ our 
house ” now, und were as eager to improve 
the place as if it had been a homestead. 





One Gay Aunt Betsy stood in the west 
doorway, watching for Mr. Spooner from 
the village. He drove past the whitewashed 
stone wall, and up through the long lane, 
and soon came up to her with a face full of 
news. 

“I’ve got somethin’ to tell you, tc-day,” 
he said. ‘* Now, who—do—you—’spose is 
comin’?” 

“The s’lectmen?” asked Aunt Betsy, her 
mind hastily running over the buttery 
shelves. ‘Be they comin’ to dinner?” 
‘*No, no. I mean, to live here. 
can’t never guess. Now guess.” 

‘* Not Dr. Stone,” exclaimed Aunt Betsy, 
striking at once upon the most improbable 
and impossible of her acquaintances. 

‘‘Land! no. Simeon Basset.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Aunt Betsy, 
her knees fairly shaking under her. ‘‘ Why, 
what fetches him here?” 

“TthoughtI’d brought you some news!” 
said Mr. Spooner. ‘‘ Why, its more’n a 
year, aint it, sence he moved down the 
Cape, after his shop burned down? Well, 
last Fall, ’t seems, he had the pneumony, 
and he aint been the same sence; never was 
much. Peter was tellin’ me, this mornin’, 
that he hed offered himself to a widow 
woman down there, who had a little house; 
but he warn’t to be took in—nor she, 
nuther; so here he had tocome. And,” 
he added, glancing about with a smile of 
satisfaction, ‘‘it aint no such bad place to 
come to. They'll fetch him to-morrow.” 

Mr. Spooner did not wonder at Aunt 
Betsy’s dismay. He knew her great life 
trial in every detail. Had he not heard it 
a hundred times? She had not been dumb 
about her enemy, good woman though she 
was. She thought once that she had quite 
forgiven him; for, hearing that he had 
fallen from a barn roof and been killed, she 
seemed filled with pious regrets. ‘‘ Poor 
soul; so he’s gone. Well, I’m thankful I can 
say I haint laid up nothin’ against him.” 
But when, a little after, some one - 
nounced it a mistake—it was his brotfter 
who had been killed—-a sudden feeling of 
disappointment flooded her bosom, and 
showed plainly her real bitterness toward 
him. Now, she was sorely troubled. 

‘*Well, Mr. Spooner,”’ she said, after a 
long pause, ‘‘ which room be you a-goin’ to 
give him?” 

Oh! you settle that. It'll have to be a 
double bed; for I spose he’ll bring that 
poor fool of his along with him.” 

Aunt Betsy went up the stairs between 
her good and bad angels. She opened the 
door of a little north room that looked 
upon the henyard and barns. Then she 
peeped into a sunny west chamber. with 
the meadows for an outlook, and miles of 
sky and distant sea. ‘‘ He’s sick,” she said 
half aloud. She threw the door open wide. 
This should be the room. 

But Aunt Betsy still found that she 
‘must fight ifshe would win.” There was 
a straw-filled ticking on the wide, yellow 
‘bedstead. She threw the sheets over this 
and began to make up the bed. 

Suddenly she caught them off with a set 
mouth, dragged from another room a corn- 
husk bed, and, shaking it up, light and even, 
she laid it over the straw pallet. This she 
covered with comforters, then with snowy 
sheets and the blue and white counterpane, 
and, last of all, her own pillow-slips, with 
the knit edging on them, Simeon might 
appreciate the soft and comfortable bed; 
but he never would know the edging was 
there. Aunt Betsy knew that well enough; 
but she seemed to herself to give Satan a 
fatal blow when those cases slipped on. 
She almost gripped him bodily as she 
caught the pillow in her teeth. 

At last the room was in order, even to a 
ball of pink soap—an illusive, delusive, 
slippery ball, which she had till now re- 
served for the special use of the selectmen. 

The man who brought Simeon helped 
him up-stairs and into bed. When Aunt 

Betsy went into the room the wan face of 
the sick man touched her tender heart, but’ 
not more than did the dull face of his poor, 
simple boy, who, in a short-waisted, green 
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Fair, or A. F., after the Fair, 


Benjamin Franklin! The name was a 
travesty on that shrewd old gentleman. It 
was like naming a pie after Washington. 
Simeon opened his eyes, but quickly shut 
them us he recognized Aunt Betsy. 

But she took no notice of him, and busied 
herself with preparing a tempting tea on a 
stand by his bed. 

A broad smile gleamed among the tears 
on poor Benny’s face as this fair prospect 
opened before him. 





‘*T declare,” said Aunt Betsy, one day, to 
Mr. Spooner, ‘‘ that man aint clear bad, for 
he is so tender of that poor simpleton, and 
many aone would have let him out and 
made somethin’ out of him; for he’s good 
to work. I’ve left the hens to him now, 
and he does it real good. Why, he found 
a barrel-hoop the other day, and he chases 
’em in with it at night, all out of his own 
head. He does it just as good as anybody. 
You must teach him garden work. He’s 
strong and willin,’ and besides,” added 
Aunt Betsy, as if Benny had been favored 
of royalty, ‘‘Sammy lets him rub him 
down; and that’s what he won’t let many 
do.” 

After a month or two of Aunt Betsy's 
good nursing Simeon came down-stairs. 
As his strength increased she was pained 
and surprised to find her Christian love 
was failing, and she bravely put herself to 
regain it and give Satan ‘‘ a last shove.” 

Every day the Arch-Enemy had a tilt 
with Aunt Betsy. No subject seemed to 
too small for his notice; he even laid snares 
for her among her doughnuts and apple- 
pies. The knife would always begin the 
narrowest sort of’ triangle for some one; 
then suddenly it would dash into such a 
broad and ample slice as would leave for 
Aunt Betsy only a meager strip. Dry bread 
started toward his plate, but was with- 
drawn, and eaten by herself. 

Benny’s seat was by her at the table. 
For a while he would look at her sideways, 
and put up his arm as if to shield his head 
if she turned toward him. This grieved 
her, and she did her best to make the poor 
boy love her, and succeeded by the timely 
aid of lumps of soft brown sugar. 

About this time Aunt Betsy found to her 
joy that her savings would pay the last of 
the mortgage, and leave her a little over. 
So she began to talk of giving up her place, 
though Mr. Spooner didn’t see how he 
could manage without her. But he often 
discussed her future plans with her. 

‘*Now, with Sammy’s help and Benny’s, 
you could get through, I'll bet,” he said. 
“You aint had no bad turn late years. 
You’d have the head, and Sammy and 
Benny the heels.” 

‘*Yes, Aunt Betsy would reply,” but, 
fond as that poor boy is of me, I hate to 
take him from his father.” 

One night—Simeon had been ill for a 
week or two—he called Aunt Betsy as she 
was passing his room. 

‘*Miss Nickerson,” said he,” you know 
that hoss?” The old trouble had never been 
referred to before. 

**No, Idon’t”; and Aunt Betsy smiled. 

‘That was the wust thing I ever done. 
It turned all the neighbors ag’in me, and I’s 
allers, allers thought ”— 

‘*’m sorry it come so hard on you,” said 
Aunt Betsy, ‘‘for it didn’t on me, thank 
the Lord. It proved a blessin’, and a great 
one.” 

‘But I hadn’t nothin’ to do with gittin’ 
the blessin’ te you,” said the sick man.” 
I—I—didn’t mean you no good.” 

**Don’t say nothin’ more about it. I’ve 
forgive you long ago; and there aint a soul 
livin’ that would do you a good turn 
quicker’n I would.” 

“IT know it. 1 know it,” said Simeon, 
with tears. ‘‘I’m ashamed to eat your good 
vittles, and ashamed of all your kind ways 
to my poor Benny. I wish't I had some- 
thin’ to give you; but I aint. But I kin 
say I’ve see a Christian once, and I wish I 
was like you.” 

Aunt Betsy’s reward was sweet to her. 
‘*Thou hast prepared me a table in the 
presence of my enemy” rang in her ears. 
Her soul overflowed with joy; but instead 
of bursting intosong, she beat up such a 
spice-cake for tea as was a marvel, and 


‘Can Marthy Crocker cook like you?” 
he asked. , 

One dark Winter morning Aunt Betsy 
was startled from her sleep by a heavy step 
upon the floor, by her bed. 

‘* Who's there?” she cried. 
‘*Ivs me,” said Benny’s voice. 
sick. Pappy achin’.” 

Aunt Betsy lighted a candle, and, hufry- 
ing on a wrapper, stood by the bedside of 
the sick man. The little light showed his 
face, white as his pillow. 

With a great effort he stretched out his 
thin hand, took hers, and laid it on Benny’s 
shoulder. 

A change—that great, that nameless 
change—came over his face. 

‘*He is dead!” cried Aunt Betsy, drop- 
ping the candle in her fright, and groping 
forit in the darkness. 

Benny, in terror, burst into a howl of 
weeping. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Who is sick?” 
cried Mr. Spooner, hurrying down the 
entry with a lamp in his hand. 

“* He is dead!” cried Aunt Betsy. ‘“ He 
fell right off, when I was a-lookin’ at him; 
and he’s give me his poor fool.” 

‘* Jus’ like him,” muttered Mr. Spooner. 


‘Pappy 





Again Mrs. Crocker reflected upon the 
wonderful workings of Providence, when 
Aunt Betsy’s chaise turned into the grave- 
yard at Simeon Basset’s funeral. 

Old Sammy stood sedately while Aunt 
Betsy and Benny, the chief mourners, got 
out of the chaise. 

The neighbors gathered about. The min- 
ister, with uncovered head and upraised 
hands, prayed over the grave. Benny stood, 
with his back to the little company, look- 
ing over his shoulder. At ‘‘Amen” they all 
drew a long breath and looked round. Aunt 
Betsy turned toward Benny, with tears in 
her eyez. He looked at her, with smiles on 
his simple face. 

‘*Be you my Pappy, now?” he said. 





One Spring morning, Aunt Betsy went 
back to her old home, with Benny. She 
had never had courage to enter the lonely 
house before. She turned the key, with 
tears on her face, which Benny wiped away 
anxiously with a square of blue checked 
gingham. 

She flung wide the blinds, and the bright 
sunshine poured into the room, and the gilt 
in the paper glanced and shone like a wel- 
coming smile on an old friend’s face. 

In the fireplace stood a twig of jessamine, 
two feet high, with leaves pale and narrow; 
but it was a good token that a living thing 
had greeted her. Strange that it should 
have turned from the sunlight and the fresh 
air and slipped through the foundation 
stones, up between the hearth-bricks in the 
dark, close room. 

But not strange to Aunt Betsy; for often 
the twigs had crept between the boards and 
slipped along under the carpet. Twice she 
had taken up the parlor carpet to tear them 
away. 

She had threatened to pull up the bush, 
but it was too much a part of the dear 
whole; and now no fear for it, for it had 
welcomed her home, 


Two years had passed away, and 
Aunt Betsy and her little household 
had prospered wonderfully. There was 


a delightful air of thrift and comfort about 
the newlhy-painted cottage, which ex- 
tended to poor Benny and reached over to 
old Sammy. Sammy seemed to grow 
younger, instead of older, under the tender 
care of Benny, who spent much time rub- 
bing him down and anointing his legs 
with horse-salve. 

One October afternoon Aunt Betsy or- 
dered Benny to hitch up old Sammy, and 
dress up in his best clothes, as she was go. 
ing to the Poorhouse to visit Martha Crocker, 
who, a year before this, had become Mrs. 
Spooner. 

Benny, fully equipped, watched Aunt 
Betsy as she tied on a new lace cap with 
purple ribbon. 

‘There won’t be none of ’em so pretty 
as'you be,” he said, ‘‘sech nice hollers in 
your cheeks; and bought teeth, too!” 

Aunt Betsy smiled and replaced the cap 
in a little basket, and put on her bonnet 








calico jacket, stood by the head-board, tears 
running unwiped down his face, 


-made Mr. Spoomer wish she was twenty 


preparatory to getting into the wagon. 
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Benny took the reins, and Sammy jogged 
through the village street. 

“Git_up there!” shouted Benny. ‘Ef 
you dot, Ill lick you. ‘I wouldn’t lick 
him, you know,” he added, confidentially, 
to Aunt Betsy. ‘‘I jus’ like to have the fel- 
lows round the store hear me drivin’.” 

Perhaps surmising that this was a day of 
glory in the family history, perhaps recall- 
ing the days of his former humiliation, 
Sammy, as he turned into the Poorhouse 
lane, between the whitewashed stone walls, 
gave free reins to his feelings, and dashed 
away with a sudden furor, which carried 
him up the steep yard, and into the very 
turthest end of the wagon-shed, with such a 
terrible thump as surprised, almost fright- 
ened, Aunt Betsy. 

Martha Spooner flew to the door just in 
time to see Aunt Betsy and Benny crawling 
out of the wagon-shed, under the wheels. 

‘*S'lectmen all here; ain’t they, Marthy?” 

‘* Yes, all,” said Mrs. Spooner. ‘‘ They’re 
in the parlor.” 

“Tl go right in, then, after I've put on 
my cap,” said Aunt Betsy, with a little un- 
usual excitement in her manner. 

The selectmen sat about the round table, 
which was drawn up before a cheerful wood 
fire. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” said Aunt Betsy, 
‘ve come ona pleasant errand to-day.” 
Here she pulled out Uncle Enoch’s big 
wallet. 

‘« Here’s the money I owe to the town for 
board for all those long months I was here 
sick.” 

** Nonsense!” cried Mr. Marston. ‘‘ What 
are you talking about? You had a right to 
it. You was a tax-payer, too.” 

‘*Tdon’t care about that,” said Aunt 
Betsy. ‘‘ A dollar and a half for the weeks 
I was ’round, and two dollars for the weeks 
I was waited on.” 

She rattled the money downon the table. 
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The shaft, the fibers of a prickly plant. The 
barb, descending word of five letters, a color; 
of three, a female animal; upper cross-word of 
two letters, a musical term; lower word of two 
letters, ourselves. 

The feathers. Upper rhomboid. Words across ; 
1, to endure; 2, part of a beast’s foot; 3, a 
nuose ; 4, the one which is present. This word 
is the beginning of the shaft. 

Words down of this upper rhomboid: 1, a 
consonant; 2, an exclamation; 3, a note in 
muric ; 4, to make a noise; 5, an expression of 
contempt ; 6, a printer’s expression; 7, a con- 
sonant. 

Lower rhomboid. Words across: 1, not that 
(the first four letters of the shaft); 2, having 
existed ; 3, not a gift; 4, a wild animal. 

Words down: 1 (from the end of the word in 
the shaft), a consonant; 2, within; 3, a 
domestic bird ; 4, a sign of grief; 5, a serpent; 
6, an exclamation ; 7, a consonant, 


CROS8-WORD ENIGMA, 
In fighting, but not in strike, 
In nearly, but not‘in like. 

In fever, but not in ill. 

In summit, but not in hill. 

In whimper, but not in cry. 
In hasten, but not in fly, 

In Winter, but not in cold. 
In daring, but not in bold. 
In faulty, but not in wrong. 
In music, but not in song. 

In many, but not in much. 
In handle, but not in touch. 


A most excellent thing to increase by your 
contributions. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUET 71x. 
FIVE DIAMONDS. 
D M 
Art Fob 
DreaModes 
TaBlIBet 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
Toad, seal, rat, beaver, bear, zebra, elk, pan- 


ther, ape, ram, weasel, dog, zebra, camel, stag, 
eland, goat, leopard, lion, mole. 





OMNIBUS WORDS. 
Search, arc, arch, sea, has, ear, hear, car 
reach, sear, shears, scar, share, are, hare, chase, 
chaser, he, she, ah, ha, eh ~. ash, char, each, 
ache, race, crash, rash, cas sh, as 








SENATOR THURMAN’S FISH 
STORY. 


OncE ae atime, when crowded about 
his presidential aspirations, Mr. Thurman 
replied: ‘‘I said I really have no ambition 
in that direction.” A look of incredulity 
on every face was the only response, The 
judge took in these looks, and related a lit- 
tle story. 

One Summer I was at the Oakland ~~ 
Maryland, spending a little vacation u = 
the cool mountain region. We got telling 
fishing stories. I related something of | 
own experience, when I was present and 
caught a catfish weighing ninety pounds. 
WhenI told the weight there was a 
general laugh, and was humorously 
awarded the prize for telling fish stories. 
I quietly remarked to my incredulous 
friends that I hoped soon to _ con- 
vince them of the correctness of my 
story that in Western waters there were 
catfish of ninety pounds weight. When I 
returned to Columbus, I went to the lead- 
ing restaurateur, and instructed him to pro- 
cure me the largest catfish that could pos- 
sibly be secured. He reported in a few 
days that he had one. I walked over and 
found an excellent a weighin 
seventy-five pounds. I had him boxed an 
carefully packed in ice, and shipped him 
by express to my disbelieving friends at the 
Oakland. From the restaurateur I got all 
the recipes Icould for catfish chowder, 


catfish steaks, stuffed catfish, roast, 
etc., and sent them out by mail. 
I telegraphed as follows: ‘Skin your 


fish before you cook him,” a catfish’s 
skin being so rank as to spoil the flesh 
when the fish is cooked with iton. The 
Wt my telegram and were puzzled. 
hen the box arrived, dripping from the 
melting ice, they were more puzzled. The 
letter, which arrived by the same train as 
the fish, explained all. They had a fine 
feast, and at it formally organized, with a 
president and secretary, and passed the 
es resolution, which was sent to 


man’s statements should never be oe: 
that his fish stories are alwa, 8 absolutely true, 
especially his catfish stories.’ 


NOT A SPASM OF COUGHING SINCE 
USING COMPOUND OXYGEN. 

So writes a gentleman from Archie, Missouri, 
whose “pase system was so run down that he 
was not able todo any kind of work. In a little 
over a month after commencing the Oxygen 
Treatment he made this report: 

“*Thave not had a spasm of coughing | since 
the first time I inhaled the Oxygen. The ‘utter 
goneness’ when a little out of wind (I can’t des- 
cribe the feeling, but it was a most miserable 
one) also left me right away. You think my re- 
covery will be slow; Iam going to try and dis- 
appoint you. Three days after I lost my leg, six 
surgeons gave me till next day at noon to live. 
When my stump was almost well I got a terrible 
fall. Again the hospital surgeons said I could 
= live ; but I am here yet. I can't say all right, 

but by the help of the Compound Oxygen, I hope 
to be soon, Am much stronger; can stick all day 
at anything that is not too heavy.” 

Our “ Treatise on 0 mi Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Dns, STARKEY « PAauen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
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RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
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SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


“.’ Resolved, That the truth of Allen G. Thur-. 





INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Catarrh, Heoarse- 
ness. Piles, Sore Eyes. Sere Feet, etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND'S EXTRACT COM 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRACT...... 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Dentin Cream.......: $1 00;Catarrh Cure........ $ } 


beedsebecee ABBOT. 000000008 cvce 
25| Inhaler (Glass 50c.).. 1 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricuttural Bditor wili be giad to recewwe any 





of our subscribers who feel epecially interested } 


HORTICULTURE FOR THE BOYS. 
SYMPATHY WITH NATURE. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 


“Pu! I say! That man came by my roses, 
switching his cane, and snipped off a General 
Washington, smelled of it; and flung it down the 
walk a bit. What do you think of him?” 

“T think the roses despise him, I wish all 
these things could talk and tell such folks some- 
thing they deserve. But I’m going to send a 
bunch of these white lihes down to Sandy. 
He’ll like them.” 

** Put these roses with them ; and let’s you and 
we go and carry them.” 

I sat in a honeysuckle arbor, or rather tent, 
made of poles set up tent-wise into an elm tree, 
and the sides worked up in rustic style and over- 
grown with honeysuckles. The boys were al- 
ready not merely in love with flowers, but in 
sympathy with them. The dude, with his cane, 
probably loved flowers; but he had no regard 
for them. Sympathy with Nature individual- 
izes all the plants. Then the cultivator under- 
stands each one separately, sees its traits, its 
wishes, its yearnings, and it becomes easy for 
that person to ‘make things grow.” But, 
what is better, horticulture thus becomes a 
pleasure, ‘The trees and plants become compan- 
ionable ; and, best of all, the cultivator, feciing 
his responsibility, grows gentle and careful and 
sympathetic, 

I called to the boys to please to bring to me 
the homeliest, ugliest flower on the lawn. There 
are forty beds to select from, 

After a few minutes Fritz sang out: ‘ There 
isn’t anything of the kind here.” 

Phil came and stood by me, with a sigh, and 
said: ‘Which one you mean, Papa?” 

Take your choice, and bring me the meanest 
flower or leaf or sprig you can think of.” 

“Why, Papa, I can’t. I don't like caraway, 
because Mamma puts the seeds in our cookies ; 
but there isn’t any of it here. I like all the rest 
best.” 

“Well, then, bring me the best and noblest.”’ 

Fritz at once brought a rose. 

‘That's best, because, after the leaves drop, 
they are still sweet in my drawers or in my 
pockets, The rose is sweet, dead or alive.” 

Philip brought a honeysuckle, * becanse the 
humming-birds like it,” and a white clover, 
**because bees like it.” His sympathy 18 for an- 
imal life as well as vegetable. 

* Boys,” I said, “ in very old times men used 
to give a part of all they raised to their ances- 
tors—lay it on their graves for them to eat or 
smell of. One boy would bring a piece of meat 
or a whole lamb, and another some fruit or 
flowers. I heard you proposing to send some of 
your flowers to Sandy. That pleases me better, 
and the best thing you can bring to me is good 
characters, formed by your sympathy for the 
beautiful and intelligent.” 

“But flowers are not intelligent; are they? 
That is, they don’t know anything ; do they?” 

“Bring me a leaf bottom side up; or a rose 
with its roots in the air, or with lilac leaves ; or 
tell me why the roots of the trees on that steep 
knoll are not as likely to run down as up-hill,” 

*O, Papa, the trees know better. They know 
enough to grip the ground so as to brace against 
the wind,” 

Well, what is that clematis doing, reaching 
off five feet, and moving around in the air?” 

“It’s feeling after a stick, or something to 
climb by.” 

‘Suppose you put a stick near it ; what will it 
do?” 

“Tt will put its fingers around it quickly, and 
goup. What does it wish to go up for, any 
way?” 

“Tt goes up for fresh air and sunshine, anda 
good place to raise its chickens.” 

“Chickens!” 

“Yes ; its chickens; the old hen keeps up her 
race by chickens; the clematis keeps up its race 
by blossoming and seeding. The seeds are its 
chicks. It climbs up high to a warm place, and 
then spends its time looking out for the future.” 

‘Papa, it’s going to rain! The acacia has 
folded its leaves.” 

**Papa, it’s study hour! The four o’clocks 
have closed.” 

“Soho! Well, at this rate we shall find the 
plants know more than we do. Let us take one 
of those sprigs of wmnothera along, put it in 
water and see it open about dew time. It will 
throw the sheaths off the buds and pop open 
just at the right time.” 

“What do flowers have honey for?” 

** One reason is to attract insects, so that they 
will carry pollen about and fertilize the plants,” 

** But they don’t know as we know ; do they?” 

“You mean they don’t think and talk about 
what they know. It’s well they don’t; for it 


would make 4 terrible clatter ; worse than a mil: 
lion boys!” 





* But maybe they'd sing, like the birds!” 

‘‘Maybe they do sing; that is, make music 
that we don’t hear, There are sonnds too fine 
for us, just as there are sounds too great for us. 
We only hear vibrations that number between 
sixteen and forty thousand to a second.” 

‘*Here’s a zinc crystal, Papa, that I found in 
the glen, on the lower rocks, the Niagara strata, 
How came it to be set in such a shape?” 

“Exactly, boys! How do all crystals form so 
regularly? It looks like intelligence.” 

‘‘And the ants, Papa! My gracious! What 
a procession of them I saw, to-day, moving to a 
new house, I guess, because they carried all 
their babies,” 

“The fact is, boys, we may as well give up try- 
ing to find a single thing that does not show in- 
telligence. The world is full of it. And it is all 
harmony and music, too, in one way or another, 
in its expression.” 

‘* Has everything got a soul, then? js there a 
big soul in all things. Oh! my, Papa, it bothers 
my head to think of it.” 

“Never mind! Don’t hurry too fast. There'll 
be enough to keep you thinking forever, But 
you are right. We are ail of us—plants, roses, 
and everything—the expression of Infinite In- 
telligence and Life,” 

“Why can’t we see Him, then?” 

‘* Break open that seed pod, and see what you 
find.” 

“Nothing but juices and seeds and fibers.” 

‘Now cut open my finger, and see if you can 
find me.” 

“ Pshaw! 
flesh.” 

“Where am J then?” 

“Tn all your body.” 

‘In all my body! But you can’t find me in 
these ? That’s queer.” 

** But we see you now by looking at you.” 

“You do? You say you see me, I don’t 
think you see anything but my eyes and nose 
and features, That is my property, not me. 
Cut off my features, and still Iam here. You 
never saw me ; only my expressions.” 

“That's 80, Papa. But you don’t mean that 
we see somebody in everything, that way ; do 
you?” 

“You see Life, Intelligence, Purpose, every- 
where, in all things. Now off to your studies! 
Think it over; and in the morning we will be 
up early for more work.” 

Morning came, with its dreams still resting on 
the hillsides, and ite love still brooding over the 
valley. The boys, for a wonder, were quiet. 
Fritz was standing with a rose in his hands, but 
lost in a thought, and Phil was uneasily moving 
about, but without a word. ‘ 

‘What's up, boys?” 

‘*Well, Papa, everything seems queer, to-day. 
The flowers seem alive. Our talk yesterday has 
changed everything.” 

“You can’t be true horticulturists till you 
learn that the world is full of meaning and pur- 
pose.” 

“Yes; but I felt this morning toward these 
roses just as I do toward your fingers when I 
kiss them, They seem like the finger-tips of 
somebody.” 

‘Well; so they are. And now you will know 
how to be horticulturists of a much better sort ; 
for you will find rest in work and sympathy 
in Nature. The reason the man snipped off 
your roses and flung them down was because he 
never had felt that the life and intelligence in 
Nature is that of somebody. 

‘But now I am going to the pear orchard, 
and you can go with me. I am going to trim off 
the shoots that have put out where they are not 
wanted, For all the strength of a tree that goes 
to such shoots is taken from the limbs and is 
wasted. Here, again, you will find sympathy 
essential, We will take sharp tools, and cut 
smooth and not wound the trees more than we 
help them.” 

‘They don’t feel ; do they? ” 

* Yes ; they feel it and suffer from it.” 

‘‘Mr, Ransom cute his trees with a hatchet, 
and cheps off limbs as if he were chopping 
logs.” 

“But you must learn to do all your work 
with neatness and tenderness. There! Take 
hold of that little limb. Bend it gently upward ; 
never downward. Place your knife on the un- 
der side of the limb, and pull it upward. The 
limb will come off easily, and the cut will be 
smooth, and so will heal over promptly. Now, 
with your knife, on the under side, draw up- 
ward, under all the little, fresh shoots starting 
on the body of the trees and around the base of 
the trunk, or on the limbs,” 

‘* How often must we do this, Papa?” 

“Once a year, and always in Summer. But 
the wise man, who loves his trees, as he walks 
among them, is always ready, with his thumb 
nail, or a little knife, to nip out these little 
‘shoots, just as they start. That saves cutting 
large limbs.” 

‘Most all our old trees have had big limbs 
cut off; and they are most all of them rotten at 
those places, and have big hollows made clear 
into the trees, and jin them the yellow hammers 
nest.” ; gies 

Yes, my boy. . There jg hardly an old or- 
chard tree to be fognd, and few shade trees, 


We should only find blood and 





not ruined, or seriously damaged, by trimming. 
People take saws to trees, as if it did not hurt 
them ; so most all trees get to be invalids. The 
whole country is a tree hospital, A lover of 
trees dislikes to see them with great raw stumps, 
as he dislikes to see men with their limbs sawed 
off.” 

Herbert came running up at this, to bring me 
a bunch of his, phloxes, or “foxes,” that he 
thought specially tine. 

“Papa, here’s my ‘fox.’ It makes my head 
stop ache.” 

“Is that so, Papa?” asked Fritz. 

“Yes, it is so. Some flowers are very healing, 
and others emit odors that soothe and rest us. 
I am sure that some of the little quiet flowers, 
like gillia, do for me what Herbert says of the 
phlox. People do not live with their flowers 
enough. They use drugs when they should go 
out and lie down in sympathy with Nature.” 

‘Papa, what is ozone?” 

‘It is something caused by flowers, a form of 
oxygen; and that is one-fifth of the air we 
breathe.” 

“Then flowers can't be bad in our houses?” 

“No! It is only the half rotten old plants 
that are kept, and the soil in which they try to 
grow ; and the diseased, water-soaked roots, and 
the mold on the pots ; these are unhealthy for us 
to have about. The worst of all is the poisonous 
dirt, which is frequently like a swamp that is 
one time wet and another time dry. It causes 
fevers. The real lover of flowers detests these 
sickly things, and gives them over to the bugs 
to be eaten up.” 

“T begin to understand, Papa, what you 
mean by sympathy with planta. They help us 
and we help them ; and so it isn’t just we who 
cultivate plants ; they cultivate us, too.” 

“Well, yes; that’s about it. If they could 
write as well as we do they would be likely to 
tell some big stories about little boys that they 
fed with berries and sugar, and doctored with 
ozone, and made them red-cheeked and sharp- 
witted. We could not even breathe but for the 
trees using up the poisonous gases and giving 
out that which we need,. Your roses are taking 
what you breathe out to paint their leaves with. 
What you breathe out is waste from the fires in 
your body, when your food is made into blood. 
The smoke part your lungs breathe away. The 
plants take that up and use it in making their 
growth. Then they pay you back with oxygen, 
which you can use in your growth. And your 
white lilies, Phil, are also helpful in giving us 
ozone, which is a sort of medicine. 

“Then, Papa, we are made out of flowers, and 
roses, and trees; are we?” 

“Yes; and out of wheat and corn and po- 
tatoes.” 

“Tt seems as though we were all one family.” 

*T just love these flowers and trees all sorts of 
ways, because they feed me and I can feed them. 
They are sort of cousins,” said Phil. 

‘80, boys, you see how very close you can get 
to your pets in two ways. They are the presence 
of somebody, and they are our friends and we 
are their friends.” 

‘Next time the Dude snips off one of my roses 
with his cane I'll tell him a thing or two.” 

‘*Now, run off, boys, and play. I must sow 
the seeds of the biennials, the Sweet Williams, 
clover pinks, hollyhocks, etc. ; and have a dozen 
such matters to attend to.” 

‘* What do you keep that paper for?” 

“It is my memorandum, On it I put down 
anything that is to be done, when I think of it, 
so it is never forgotten. It saves me from hard 
work in trying to keep track of things. Here 
is written down for Freeman to dig about the 
pear trees a circle of three feet, well softened, 
and cleared of weeds. Go and teil him, and 
then off to your sports. By and by I must 
write for Tuk INDEPENDENT what we have been 
talking about.” 

“Tell the editor to come up here and see my 
roses |” 

“And my lilies !” 

‘And my ‘foxes,’” 

“All right.” 

So Tue INDEPENDENT is invited. 

Curnow, N. J. 
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FARM NOTES. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 











Aa@ricuLtuRaL societies are now making 
plans, suggesting improvements, revising lists, 
and getting things in general readiness for the 
Fall exhibitions. It seems some time ahead, to 
be sure, but yet early preparations are necessary 
in many cases. Every county society should 
have its premium lists revised, printed, and scat- 
tered abroad at least two or three months before 
the exhibition, if not more. It is a poor policy 
to postpone the publication of these lists until 
the week preceding the show, as not a few do. 
Get them out early, so that exhibitors may lay 
their plans to raise things especially for the fair, 
rather than to exhibit, when the time comes, just 
what they happen to have on hand. 


Speaking of fairs the expert judge system 
is now being much discussed. By this is meant» 
of course, the employment of one or more ex- 


perts on judging exhibits, stock, fruit, poultry 
etc., whatever they may be. It is an excellent 
idea. There is always a chance for more or less 
partiality to assert itself when all the judges, in 
stock, for instance, are acquainted with exhibitors. 
But, more than that, there is a sad ignorance on 
the part of many local judges, of the qualities 
an animal or an article should possess ; and to 
select men on the day of the exhibition to act as 
judges is often to run the risk of getting men 
that have no special fitness for the place, upon 
the committees. To prevent all unfairness, and 
to insure accurate judgments at least one of each 
committee, especially on stock, should be a non- 
resident of the county and well known by some 
of the officers of the association as a good au- 
thority on the exhibits he is to pass upon. The 
expense of getting such judges will be a mere 
trifle as compared with the better satisfaction 
given to exhibitors in fairness of the awards. 
Whether one or more experts should be employed 
on a committee is a matter that can be easily de 
cided ; but two would, in our opinion, be better 
than one, 


There is more or less talk in the papers for 
agriculturists about farm book-keeping ; and 
yet, if a canvass could be made of the farmers in 
this country, the fact would quite surely be re 
vealed that a little diary or pass-book constitutes 
the sole record of the farm accounts. Trans- 
actions on the farm are as much business trans- 
actions as any that the merchant makes ; but he 
would be deemed exceedingly unwise were he to 
confine his record of accounts to his blotter. If 
a farmer wants to know just what he is making 
or losing the only way to find out is to keep a 
complete record of all receipts and disburse- 
ments, the products of the farm consumed by 
the family, the rent of land, if any there be, ete. 
etc., through a long list. More than that, he 
should charge his fields with all that is put upon 
them in the line of fertilizers, etc., and credit 
them with all that is taken from them ; heshould 
know what it costs to keep his horses through 
the year, and how mueh expense his cuws and 
sheep are to him. If a few actual facts were 
known he would be able to tell just which the 
profitable animals were and which the unprofit- 
able, and he could then govern himself accord- 
ingly. 

Why do not farmers co-operate more generally 
than they do in their work is a question that 
some agricultural writers who live in cities 
sometimes ask. Because co-operation among 
farmers will prove a success in some cases and 
a very decided failure in others. We apprehend 
that the selfish spirit is too prevalent, even 
among farmers, ever to allow them to co-oper- 
ate heartily in any farm undertaking. If three 
or four agree to buy a land roller, a drill, or a 
mower together, the chances are that one will 
worry lest another get the most use of the imple- 
ment with only an equal investment in it. And, 
besides, all might want to use the same imple- 
ment at the same time ; and as this would be im- 
possible, of course complaint would follow. So 
with all co-operative arangements relative to 
tools, stock, wages, etc.; but there are two or 
three ways in which co-operation would be beae- 
ficial. For instance, in purchasing for domestic 
and farm use the more bulky, coarser articles, and 
such as can be bought in large quantities. 
Flour, feed, fertilizers, seed, coal and the like 
could be had at a less figure in most cases, if 
bought in quite lar je quantities. The commission 
of one mid¢leman, atleast, could be saved. Then, 
too, there are certain social and political rights 
which the farmers will have to maintain by 
working together if they have them; but these 
it is not our purpose to discuss at thistime. It 
is very evident what they are. 


Farmers miss it, I believe, in giving so little 
attention to poultry keeping as large numbers 
do. Everybody keeps a few hens; but they are 
not good property when they consume more than 
they produce. There is wastein feeding, waste 
in allowing what few eggs are laid tofreeze and 
waste in not giving warm quarters in Winter. 
I have in mind a farmer who owns a splendid 
flock of fowl, good layers in the Summer; but 
he got no eggs from them last Winter, when eggs 
were bringing from 35 to 40 cents per dozen. 
The cause is, they are allowed to “shift for 
themselves” largely, and they are not provided 
with warm Winter quarters. At slight cost a 
building could have been erected last Fall, and, 
instead of being an unprofitable flock, they 
might have been “ furnishing the groceries” for 
the family. 


The windy Winter season is death to fences, 
The time will come, we believe, when farmers 
will see that itis for their interest todo away 
with the old zig-zag rail fences. They blow 
down too easily, A farmer of our acquaintance 
is substituting the following method of fence- 
building for the old style (stile), Set posts 
at usual distances apart, and have light rails and 
some common bale wire ready. ‘Drive a stout 
staple into the post, just where the lowest rail is 
to lie. Into this fasten one end of the wire, lay 
on one end of the rail, carry the wire up over it, 
and drive a second staple across the wire, just 





above the rail, Lay on the end of the second 
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rail and proceed as before, until all are on, when 
the end of the wire can be made fast in the 
upper end of the post. Two hands can work to 
advantage in putting up the fence, but when 
done it will take a hard wind. to blow it down. 
Besides it is cheap, does away with hedge rows, 
and takes up little room. 
CuaTHam, N. Y. 
IRRIGATING FARMS WITH SEW- 
AGE. 


THE sewage farm at Pullman, Ill., owned by 
the Pullman Car Company and irrigated with 
the sewage from the town of Puilman, has come 
into prominent notice since it was visited and 
reported upon by members of the late nursery- 
men’s meeting at Chicago. This farm consists 
of about one hundred and sixty acres under cul- 
tivation, and the sewage carried from the village 
of 8,000 inhabitants by the immense Corliss en- 
gine is applied at the rate of about one million 
gallons to twelve acres. The first year of the 
experiment results were not entirely satisfactory, 
there being many obstacles to contend with, but 
last year the management claim to have cleared 
about $6,000 on 100 acres of land irrigated with 
the sewage. The crops grown were principally 
late garden vegetables, such as celery, cabbage» 
and potatoes. 

Sewage irrigation is by no means a new idea. 
In Edinburgh, Scotland, sewage has been suc- 
cessfully applied to tillable lands for nearly one 
hundred years, The sewage of Edinburgh is 
largely distributed over meadow lands that lie 
below the city, and the grass thus irrigated, cut 
every few weeks, from April to November, is said 
to be admirably adapted to milchcows, There 
are also a number of successful sewage farms in 
England and Wales. 

A recent report from Paris contributes some 
interesting facts in relation to the methods em- 
ployed at Gennevilliers for utilizing the sewage 
of Paris. This year 1,482 acres of land are being 
irrigated. The soil is cultivated in ridges, sep- 
arated by furrows made by running the plow 
each way ; the sewage water is conducted through 
these furrows. The sewage water, by the way, 
is run over the land in Winter as well as during 
the Summer season, In addition w the fertiliz- 
ing elements contained it is claimed that sewage 
water is beneficial in freeing the Jand trom 
various insect pests.—The World. 





MAKING APPLE-BUTTER. 


CrwerR made from sweet apples will make a 
better article; but if it cannot be obtained, 
common cider can be used, Take the cider 
as it runs from the press, before any fermen- 
tation has taken place, and boil it down in a tin 
or copper boiler (never use iron) until it has 
evaporated fully one-half ; while itis boiling, all 
the scum that rises must be carefully removed ; 
and as soon as it is thick enough, add a quantity 
of good tart apples, pared and cut into quarters, 
taking out all the cores, Fill the boiler half 
full of the quarters. Keep up a slow but steady 
fire, and be very careful to stir the apples every 
few moments, to prevent them from sticking to 
the bottom and sides of the kettle. When the 
apples have boiled about fifteen minutes, and 
have settled down alittle, add more, until the 
boiler is quite full enough ; now cook to a pulp, 
stirring it almost continually. 

When it is finished, showing no whole piece, 
but all one mass of pulp, tarn it into jars or 
firkins, and let it cool; cover it and store it ina 
cool place. It can be seasoned with spices, 


while cooking or afterward; ground cinnamon 
and cloves are the best suited as a flavoring. 

One and a half bushels of apples, after they 
are pared and quartered, are enough for one 
barrel of cider before itis boiled down.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 








AGRICULTURAL, 


c TIC —~-% FARMER, with small family, 
m Ora’ near Brooksville. vie A Hil y; 
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CIDER 


PRESSES, GRATERS, ELEVATORS 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS C0,, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Bean Bohiene 
age and oot Cutter, $50 to $175. 


CO., 55 Beekman St.. New York. 





To Men ond Womea of 
nce wan’ 
© testit Cee payleg 4 it, 
pense if not satisfactory. Itisthe 
and soap saver. 
Washer n the wor! 


greatla 
thousand per cent. 

and pays capable A 
money © boys or unreliable persons n 
rite for illustrated circulars Address J. 


Gen’l Agt. 8 Franklin Ave. 8t:Loula, Mo. 


FRUIT DRIERS, 

ae > the natural fruit and vege. 

The mast rapid evaporation, with 
least fuel. 

Mode in AU SIZES, for farm or 
factory 

We “iso. “manufacture the best 
Evaporators for making 


APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or any 
foreign substan 

Send for Descriptive Circulars and 
Testimonials. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falis, Vt. 


Ww A N ’ I E! D; well Fruit reliable 
Bes, 
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nae R HH, 








stock ‘in it bec 
a] the ) any quack 


RER, Syracuse. 


af ream im © 
am fete reliof at at 


bates inflammation. A 
h treatment 
liquid or 

lied with fi 


RLY BROTH ERS, Druggista, Owero.. N.Y 


for ORNAMENTING 
TRANSOMS, &c. 


a Stained 


Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


a COST. Send for TMlustrated Cata. 
Prices, Samples by mail 25 cents. 


SoLe Agent, 781 ARCH ST. 
W.c. "YOUNG °%: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY YWHERE. — 

“1 Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


gs HAY-FEVER ~, 


ge NAT and CATARRH 


will be sure in ninety cases ina hundred, and recommend 
sll sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


iW BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists. For Pamphiets send to 
Dr. M. M. TowNsEND, Frostburg, Md. 


Seautiful & Lasti 
WINDOWS, DOO 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





stanile 


ae eo ea. 





f a Sd ee as Rees = 


PAINT . 
WITHOUT BENZINE. / 
SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 


89 MALDEN LANE, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


A8 TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUAND 


Yearly Sales 
50,000 TONS. 


e again offer this old 
estebitaned and reliable 
, extilings, wale. during 
the 1 rast yout nas fully 
LA 4 its high repu- 
tation. For form Crops 













it ail kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gerdens, | Lawns. “and 
Flow no su. 


perior, 
For sale hy our agents 
= tbroughout the Lg 
» Stater. Pamphiets co: 
tain ips testimonials s and 
« 3 directions forwarded 


GLIDDEN & ‘CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 


Boston, Mass. 


“STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We waut reliable Agents in Uonnecticut, 
Massachusetts, Khede Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, 

Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMER FERTILIZER CO., 
31 Whitehall Street, New York Uity. 





| STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Omen 159 Frent Street. 
‘ewark, N. 


Pasupase a Dealers are invited to send for 


Circula' 












éA PAYMENTS 
SPECIAL OFFER #49 
To Actual Settlers 
open only between the Ist 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec , 1884. 
he lands in- 
cluded in this offer y 
= mon peotantes and, ‘cond 
ering ity, the cheapest of 
unoccupied lande ; 
in the United 


FOR operon 


cants vill 
have first 






Iilustrated 
Papers 


" 
Information regarding 
J.B. POwspR, 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Mi polis & Manitoba R'y, 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Write to 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Iype- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tue 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 








HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


BONE BLACK FERTILIZER of the HIGHEST EXCELLENCE, 
FOR 


WHEAT, CORN, and 


“ HOMESTEAD " gives crops s quick, vigorous start, 


and all FARM and GARDEN CROPS. 


It matures crops earlier, thereby, in many cases, saving entire crops from early frost. 


_It will increase crops from 50 to 100 per cent, 
“It adds » permanent value to the soil. 


" has stood the test of years, and the best farmers use it because of its well-known worth and 


Sa” Mambo bbl. of 200 Ibs. will be sent on 
Address, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN, 


receipt ot $4.00; Pamphlets free on application, 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 


DETROIT, Mioh, 


Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


THE 'NDEPENDENT 


las for sale the fouewinw Engrav 
ings an! the followm, a ae wilt be 
sent, Lom ames anys receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36. . 


The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and. ‘attested — 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritehie, the Engraver... . Ww 

THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES. 
Sige, 26x4,. vasese. 200 

The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed by ‘ B. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . 16 00 


EX-PRESIDENT 0,8. GRANT. Bize,16x20.... 100 
EX.VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16a. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


peeve scccccerersceeceeecsessessccseseoces 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x%.............. 10 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... sieee 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 
STO GRIER, BEBO... cence svesenadetsnesiecanoae 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. whe sos ceccveses 
Orders, with the cash ii losed , tobe dai 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
= Numbers (postage free)... 


a to 











(9 mos, ) (postage ‘free,.... sesevveeee BBE 
4 " (6 mos.) 206 1 50 
17 e (4 mos.) ee 8 100 
13 ” (8 mos.), © queacseeshaenaahs 715 
4 - (1 month), Te .. 0005 Ghadensnanal 30 
2 ” (2 weeks), Oe Me deevendeueecee’ = aE 
1 Number (1 week), i -peeppoleapauiban 10 


One subscription two years.. 
One subscription with one a subscriber, in 
O80 BOMADEAMOD. duTiocsscesrccccdacancstbckhess coats 


One subscription with two wew subscribers, in 
one remittance 


One subscription three years.......-00.,..- ie : oo 
One subscription with three nzw subscribers, 

AD GIO POMBSIRMON, 0, «.. 0 tine soccer cnctmsseieenins 8 50 
One subscription four years. . 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 

One Fomittance,..,..........0seseeeesee Sebpenianes 10 00 
One subscription five years,,...............ce0seees 1000 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRoM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one #o inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil! 
secure the balunce of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end of the time 
for which payment is-‘made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

7" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

&#~Rewmittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, it 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReorsTenep Lerrex. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do Ro 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

SUBS 
the Seaton er ee of thei; > Paboaind 
Poe Lk on the so yenow address 1 la! 


renew two or three prey: 
to Be expiration, #0 that no loss eck te ah 


ey ec 
gpenited to ee mianey 
fre epee ine thers Inte of ex ration x. cid chee? ittie yet 


cy mich fe a ay iwaye 


a ae ut eee par ie a 
- on: +t ndon , $0 sake ees 
Address ' ("HE INDEPENDENT, 
PO. Box 2787, == New York Oity. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884 4. 


OTHER first-class publications and 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in Einecton 
with Tax INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of of same. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


99% Pure. 


Wash infants’ clothes with it. 


Free of charge, A full mze cake of a Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of their grocer, 


{ mx two-cent stams, to p . to 
Procter & Gamble, Gincinnatt. Rientfon this ba 








ool & Bar 


Manufacturers of Fine 


ait Want, 


Formerly of 686 Broadway, 
have REMOVED to 


37 Union Square, 











ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catategue. BOSTON, 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS, 75 Union St., Boston. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 





bh Warehouses 
87 Jonn 8t., re York, and 
107 Lake 8t.. hicago. 


Engines, Pum: 
Fixtures, Iron 
aydoante, Street Washers, 


*Wonxs FOUNDED IX 1882, 
Sgnest medal awarded 


w 
i and¢ Centeunial xh 
bition. 1876. 













LWA 


B\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


CHOON) 











THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


CABINET ORGANS 


ARE THE BEST Especially suited 


for 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, HALLS, 
AND PARLORS. 


TO BUY, 
because Superior 


to all others. 


WARRANTED Catalogues 


for 





FIVE YEARS. Applicants. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


New England Organ Co, |"! atm) Wang 8 


BOSTON, MASS. 
POCKET KNIVES BY MAIL, POSTPAID. THURSTONE & BRIGHAM, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Tadies' ex- act size of i 
two 4, @ic.; pearl han 
So. : e, 
, ivory 





e,three 
1.%, Boys’ one- 
= i ea "two. fe, The, A Wade & Butcher Razor for 1,00. Remember, if you are, not, ss hed, we will 
refand your money. lourgoods. Give ous steal” Be or Oat logue. a. 


The DE WITT IMPROVED PORTABLE CYLINDER GAS WORKS 


} 27 Easy to Manage! Simple and 

— ; TT Safe to Operate! Always Re- 

liable! It produces em- 
phatically the - 


. .| {BEST AND CHEAPEST LIGHT MADE ! 
0 See. ieslbegiaeee eee wus 



































a Si sr as stort Ie oh 
rp ” rd 40 Huron Street, 
ESSA SN SS CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE DUNNING 


unt WROUGET-INON BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B. —Corresp d from Architects and per 
aaaiiaiilaas —— Mention The Independent. 
ead: A la 
Our Carts engry Onpepy Tops apstendy asany | STUDEBAKER Geis cn hand st thelt 
We GUARANTEE the “ride” Palace Repository, 288 State Street, Cx10AG0, ILL. 
on our © free from ANY 














otion, and eae 
eony and satisfec 


ALL 8T v1 LES 
or 
LADIES’ 
VILLAGE CARTS, 
with ou sur posented meth 


We mei menufacture eay en f LIGHT Sy yy 
Complete Illustrated igen oF mailed free o 


STUDEBAKER Ess Fc foe 


the 1d. NewOsa 
State St. SrupEma: alos. Mra.Co. om yh 


if SAD IRON 





MesPOTT S 


COLD ion 


plication. 
THE BOSTON BUGKBOARD COMPARY, 
155 to 168 East ‘oot of Wooster 


NEW HAVEN, CONN: 





“ BIXBY’S ROYAL POLISH” x » 


a! mi) ba 
eerste eea - ADVANTAGES - 
“BIXBY’S BEST BLACKING” 


RN Th 
9 NOT OE ACHABLETAND 

FOR GENTS’ BOOTS, 0 DETACHABLE D 

A Combined Polish and Leather Preservative, man- 


WALNUT HANDLE 
ufactured by DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS, 
Ss. M. BIXBY & COo.. 


174 and 176 Washington St., NEW YORK. BEST cance ion CHEAP. 


THREE IRONS 
TRY TAND 1 TOASET. 


ONE HANDLE AND E A SI 
MAV. aN & 





‘HARDWARE TRADE: 








Mailed FREE to | 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This ponte never varies. A marvel of purity, 





ore an 
the ordin: inds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitud f low test, short 

phosphate powders. Sold. only in = cans, sncusntned 


CHURCH FURNITURE | 





C.C.DUNNELLS, 3 “Sixth St., PITTSBURGH, PA 


CHURCH FURNACES. 


Of our large variety of heaters our 


NEW DOME WROUGHT IRON FURNACES 


are best otepien't for heating public buildings, With 
heavy cast iron fire pots and plate 

the they i ve an immense volume of 

ht draughts; burn : are ve 
simple. a ost ymanaged. ive church needs 
e make a specialty o 

class of work, and offer special terme ry 4 7 
mittees, 





to church com. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
___BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 


CAMPLIN Urn 


OF EVERY KIND. 
FROM THE CHEAPEST SUIT TO THE 
MOST ELABORATE OUTFIT. 


On Hand or Made on Special Orders. 


ALSO, 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, BANNERS 


and everything for the 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


of 1884. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE, 
New York. 





Send for our Illustrated Campuign 
PricesList. 











COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
jAND TRICYCLES, | 


HE POPULAR STEEDS 0) 
TO-DAY. 


anand stamp for illustrated cata. 
e. 











BELLS. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Tak Ohare Chanel Bane panic since 
ved other bola also Chimes and 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
ores Stef seee 
pastadect ove Tnox Bat. ie = Oo. 

fe OF = LY ine 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 






























“Tux InpErzNpEert” Paess, 21 axp 23 Rose Sraeet line 

















